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Dealer Shows Need of National Cor- 
poration to Finance Homes 


Owenssoro, Ky., Feb. 3, 1930. 
Editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

The writer has just read with much interest the articles 
on pages 30 and 45 of the Jan. 25 issue of your wonderful 
paper. 

These articles should be read and given serious considera- 
tion by all who are in any way interested in the building 
industry, for in them is much food for thought. 

If the mail order people can give a complete home build- 
ing service that is nation-wide, and furnish labor and materials 
and finance the job to the extent of 75 percent of the entire 
cost, it is about time for the retail lumber dealer, the lumber 
manufacturer, the sash and door manufacturer, the plaster 
and wallboard, roofing and cement manufacturers to wake 
up and get busy. 

It appears to the writer that it should be possible for the 
above-named group (and many others that could be in- 
cluded) to create a nation-wide finance corporation with 
almost unlimited capital to finance home building on a 15-year 
payment plan. This no doubt could be accomplished by 
selling to retail lumber dealers, lumber manufacturers, sash 
and door manufacturers and others who depend largely on 
the retail lumbermen for their business, 5 percent cumulative 
preferred stock, to be paid for in cash when subscription is 
made, or 25 percent with subscription, balance to be paid 
for in three equal installments extending over a period not to 
exceed nine months. 

In the writer’s opinion, if such a finance plan could be 
worked out it would be the greatest thing that could happen 
for the home building industry. Personally, the writer would 
not know how to go about organizing such an institution, but 
we have a lot of big men in the lumber business and allied 
industries who have made a success in financial matters and 
who, no doubt, could work out such a proposition if it is 
deemed practical and sound. 

It would be the writer's idea that all those taking stock 
in such a corporation should be required to purchase up to 
a certain percentage of the capital invested in their own 
business, which would put all on the same basis. 

If this mail order house is successful in its new venture, 
it is going to be hard on a lot of retail lumber dealers and 
eventually will put many of them out of business. 

Every local dealer put out of business by mail order or 
chain store competition is a great loss to any community or 
town. He is the boy who has “kept the home fires burning” 


by paying taxes, keeping his money in the local bank, con- 
tributing to community chests and many other things. 

Mr. Lumber Manufacturer, and all other building supply 
manufacturers and distributers, suppose all of the retailers 
who are buying your products were put out of business, do 
you think you could get as good price from the mail order 
house as you get now from the retailer? Suppose the re- 
tailer did not carry a stock but ordered only as he made 
sales, you would either be forced to carry the stock he is 
now carrying, or try to sell direct to the consumer, or take 
whatever price Mr. Mail Order Man sees fit to offer. 

In my opinion the greatest handicap of the retail lumber 
dealers at present is their inability to secure money in their 
local towns and cities for first mortgage loans. The banks 
are not interested in loans running 5 to 15 years, as they 
claim the turn-over is too slow. It also is hard to interest 
private individuals in these long time loans, even though they 
will net 6 percent and safety. 

Our town has a population of about 26,000 people. We 
have. three banks with deposits of nearly $12,000,000, but 
none of these banks are interested in long time loans. We 
have a small building and loan association, which is always 
about six months behind in making loans and is not half large 
enough to take care of the demands. 

The writer has been giving this finance proposition con- 
siderable thought for some time and has been trying to get 
a connection whereby he could get money with which to 
finance good clients who want to build homes. Our com- 
pany now has several on our list who are desirous of building 
homes that will cost from $5,000 to $7,000. They have 
their lots paid for and some cash. Figuring the lot at a 
fair cash value, most of these prospects would not have to 
borrow more than 50 percent on the appraised value of the 
property when the job is completed and could pay a minimum 
of $50 a month and interest. Such loans as these appear 
to me to be good, sound investment for trust companies 
handling trust funds or insurance money. 

Yes, you have directed attention to a matter of tremendous 
importance, not only to the retail lumber and building material 
dealer but to every manufacturer of any commodity that goes 
into the building of homes, and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that the best minds in the industry will undertake a solution 
of this problem. Yours very truly, 

OWENSBORO PLANING MILL Co. 
By O. O. Tichenor, President. 
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North Carolina 


PINE 


Deep Swamp 


CYPRESS 


SOUTHEAST 


HARDWOODS 


Air Dried or 
Kiln Dried 
Lumber 


Short Lengths 
Special Sizes 


Mixed to 
Suit your 
Needs. 





“Here's a 


That’s Backed by 
Twenty Big Mills 


When we say “Mixed Car Service,” we have in mind the broad- 
est interpretation of the word “mixed” because our twenty mills 
are manufacturing a number of different species of woods. What 
is more important to the lumber buyer on the East Coast, he can 
order different sizes, thicknesses and lengths to suit his needs. 


Our Centralized sales office handles the entire output of these 
twenty big mills. Therefore, all lumber must be manufactured, 
graded and shipped in accordance with our instructions. The 
combined stocks of these mills which are always available for ship- 
ment exceed 75,000,000 feet and embrace all standard items de- 
sired by retail yards, woodworking factories and industrial plants. 


We receive a daily report from each mill regarding shipments 
made and stock on hand. This means that when you send your 
order to this Centralized sales office, we are able to place your 
order with the mill able to render prompt deliveries. Just check 
over the woods listed on the left and then make up a mixed car 
order of the stock you need to balance your assortments. 


In addition to rail and water shipping facilities, we maintain a 
corps of twenty salesmen to keep in touch with lumber buyers on 
the East Coast. 


Southern Pine Sales Corporation 


Suite 1236, Woolworth Building, - - . 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES HILL, General Sales Manager 





Mixed Car Service + 
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It’s the Straw of Overproduction That Breaks the Market’s Back 


UOTING statistics of lumber 
production in the Douglas fir 
region and sales figures for the 

last two years, Col. W. B. Greeley, 
secretary-manager West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, in his address 
at the annual meeting of that organ- 
ization, said: “Even the small per- 
centage of volume sold over volume 
produced made 1928 a year of rising 
lumber prices. . . . Likewise, another 
small percentage, the 3 percent of 
volume manufactured over volume 
sold in 1929, reflects a year of declin- 
ing prices.”” Converting these figures 
into values per thousand board feet, 
Col. Greeley shows that the enhanced 
values in 1928 increased the realiza- 
tion to the industry about $12,000,- 
000; while the decline of 1929 reduced 
the realization of the industry not 
less than $5,500,000. These aggre- 
gates represented in the one case an 
advance of only $1.25 and in the other 
a decline of only $1.20 a thousand 
board feet. 

Nobody in any branch of the in- 
dustry will argue that the slight 
variations in price that occurred in 
the two years mentioned exerted any 


influence upon the aggregate con- 
sumption of lumber. They merely 
reflected the relation between the sup- 
ply and the demand. In the one case 
production closely paralleled demand, 
and the manufacturers were under 
no necessity to cut the price. In the 
other case, the millmen cut beyond 
the needs of the country and futilely 
reduced their prices. It is doubtful 
if consumers and distributers ac- 
tually benefited by the reduction, for 
a decline in price commonly produces 
a reluctance to buy, while an increase 
in values stimulates demand. 

If cutting prices will not expand 
sales, what recourse has the lumber 
industry? Col. Greeley is specific in 
answering this question: “The way 
for the West Coast lumber industry 
to expand its sales is by aggressive 
and intelligent trade promotion and 
advertising—not by cutting prices.” 
A start must be made, however, in 
restraint upon production, for, he 
says, “the spread in production for 


.our industry between a firm market 


and a weak one comes to a relatively 
small percentage of our actually 
available manufacturing capacity,” 


and sufficient restraint upon produc. 
tion to keep the market firm repre. 
sents “a slight effort on the part of 
the industry as a whole.” 

Curtailment is but one element ip 
the production policy that Col. Gree. 
ley urges upon the millmen. “We 
have demonstrated over and over 
again the fallacy of producing from 
the standpoint of the mill and then 
attempting to sell what we have pro. 
duced,” he said; “we should produce 
from the standpoint of the market. 
. . - It can not be stated too strongly 
that such a plan of management is 
not an operating problem, but a mer. 
chandising problem.” Touching the 
merchandising problem in another of 
its aspects Col. Greeley said: “There 
are other headlands and 
markers which need to go on our 
West Coast chart. And one I would 
like particularly to emphasize as a 
part of sound merchandising is that 
of standard, uniform lumber grades.” 
The subject of Col. Greeley’s address 
was “Charting a Course for the West 
Coast Lumber Industry.” 
may well serve for the entire in- 
dustry. 





Lumber Business Injured by Unwise Extension of Credit 


ONFIDENCE in the ability and 
C the disposition of the buyer to 

pay for his purchases is the 
basis of credit. Ability to pay is 
evidenced in the possession of the 
means in money or property. Dis- 
position to pay is indicated by habit 
or practice in the past and by char- 
acter and reputation for honesty. 
But there is an additional element 
that can not well be overlooked, and 
it is ability as evidenced in the con- 
duct and management of his own 
business. Lack of knowledge and 
business capacity may disqualify an 
applicant for credit, though there 
may be no question as to the honesty 
of his intentions. The man who does 
not know how to conduct a business 
at a profit is by that fact alone elim- 
inated. 

While there are no statistics to 
show by comparison whether it is 
easier to enter the lumber business 
than to enter other lines, there is a 
good deal of evidence to support the 
belief that lumbermen as a class are 





“easy marks” when it comes to 
granting credit. When demand is 
good and prices are high the sellers 
of lumber may be quite circumspect 
in the granting of credit. But when 
conditions are the reverse and when 
as a matter of course every transac- 
tion should be carefully watched, 
there is at least a temptation to scan 
less closely applications for credit, to 
be less insistent upon observance of 
terms of payment, and in other ways 
to neglect the precautions essential 
to sound business. 

The charge often is made that al- 
together too much lumber is sold on 
price alone. Competition in price is 
bad enough, but competition in credit 
is infinitely worse. Nevertheless, 
rivalry among lumbermen in selling 
on credit to buyers whose financial 
ability, habits of pay and methods of 
conducting their business disqualified 
them as credit risks has not only dis- 
organized the trade but has brought 
tremendous losses upon creditors. It 
was asserted at a meeting held in 


Minneapolis this week that in the last 
decade sales in that community to 
irresponsible contractors had _in- 
flicted losses aggregating millions of 
dollars upon the lumber industry. 
When credit is extended to irre- 
sponsible purchasers the harm does 
not end in losses to creditors; it ex- 
tends to honest buyers and operators 
in the same field, for they suffer 
from the unfair competition of those 
who conduct their affairs on unsound 
principles or who do not pay for the 
materials they use. Clearly, the wel- 
fare of lumbermen themselves and of 
the lumber industry requires the 
most careful scrutiny of all applica- 
tions for credit. The honest buyer 
ought to be the first to recognize the 
advantages that will accrue to him 
from this policy. If all prospective 
buyers were required to show that 
they were entitled to credit, honest 
and responsible buyers would be re- 
lieved of cut-throat and irresponsible 
competition, and the sellers would 
have less to charge off as loss. 
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Reciprocal Relations Between Lumber Wholesalers and Retailers 


business performs a service that 

is acceptable to those to whom it 
is available that factor has the 
soundest of claims for recognition. 
Experience has shown in substan- 
tially all industries, and particularly 
in the lumber industry, that the 
wholesaler does perform a service 
that is acceptable to the industry and 
that he has therefore received general 
recognition. In fact, it has been true 
of other industries and of the lumber 
industry in older countries that the 
wholesaler’s importance grows with 
the passing of time. There have been 
occasions, however, when the lines of 
demarcation between the sphere of 
the wholesaler and the retailer on the 
one hand and between the wholesaler 
and the millman on the other have 
varied or have been ignored. Inas- 
much as the wholesaler is in a sense 
an intermediary between the manu- 
facturer and the retailer or indus- 
trial consumer, his conception of his 
own function and that of his cus- 
tomer is the basis of his merchandis- 
ing policy. 


Si LONG as anyfactor in modern 


‘In view of this fact a definition of 


the retailer and his function and of 
the wholesaler and his function given 
by a prominent wholesaler, C. A. 


Mauk, of Toledo, Ohio, president of 


the National- American Wholesale 


Lumber Association, at the annual 


meeting of the Ohio Association of 


Retail Lumber Dealers last week is 
informative. Mr. Mauk said: 

“I would define a wholesaler as one 
whose principal business is to sell in 
quantity lots to the retail distributer 
or industrial customer, according to 
recognized customs and usages of the 
various markets, to maintain a sell- 
ing organization, and to assume the 
credit risk and such other obligations 
as are incident to the transportation 
and distribution of lumber. 

“I would define a retail dealer as 
one who, anticipating a demand, car- 
ries on hand for sale and use in his 
community various kinds and quali- 
ties of lumber assembled from differ- 
ent sections of the country, suitable 
to the needs and uses of his custom- 
ers.” 

From time to time attempts have 


been made to define the boundaries 
of the wholesale and retail fields, and 
to make such definition a part of the 


industry’s code of ethics, binding 
upon all branches. Custom ,doubtless, 
has pretty well determined the func- 
tion of each branch, but the zeal. of 
the seller on the one hand and the 
skill of the buyer on the other have 
sometimes caused them to disregard 
for the time a custom and a policy 
that in the long run would be better 
honored in observance. Certainly, 
the wholesaler of lumber must in his 
own interest remain loyal to lumber 
because he has nothing else to sell. 
His position also might be expected 
to stimulate his selling ingenunity to 
the utmost, because his major func- 
tion is to find, maintain and supply 
markets for lumber. The interests 
of the lumber industry as a whole 
will be best served by such a recog- 
nition of the functions of the differ- 
ent branches by one another as shall 
remove from selling and from dis- 
tribution every possible obstacle to 
the free movement of lumber from 
the mill to the user. 





Putting Home Ownership Into the American Family Budget 


MONG - several nationalities 
ownership of a home is placed 
first on the family financial 

program; and, however meager the 
income, expenditures are so appor- 
tioned as to make the purchase of a 
home a certainty. Often the home 
acquired may be.of the most simple, 
inexpensive and even primitive char- 
acter, but it reflects family industry, 
thrift and affection that make in- 
valuable contributions to the stability 
of the community and the support of 
its civic, educational and religious in- 
stitutions. Citizens who acquire their 
homes through the practice of thrift 
and self denial for many years learn 
in the school of experience to set the 
proper value upon everything that is 
worth having. They are the bulwark 
of community, State and Nation. 

In America the home must compete 
with many rivals that claim shares in 
the family budget, and these rivals 
have pressed their claims with such 
ingenuity and insistence as to out- 
distance the home as a claimant for 
its share in the family income. Too 
often rent has become a more fa- 


miliar item in the budget than have 
payments on the mortgage on the 
home. The family that will buy on 
credit its furniture, its radio and 
even its automobile—all of which 
ought to enhance the appreciation of 
the home—will live in rented quar- 
ters. This is an anomalous condition 
that can be explained only by the fact 
that the idea of home ownership has 
not been urged with the force and 
effectiveness that its importance de- 
serves. 

Some renting there will always be, 
and there may be periods in the lives 
of some families when home owner- 
ship is not practicable or desirable. 
But to own a home ought to be the 
ultimate aim and ambition of the 
great majority of the families of the 
country, and the claims of less impor- 
tant things should not distract their 
attention from this basic need. There 
can be no doubt that the same senti- 
ment that induces a family to beau- 
tify rented quarters would afford the 
basis for an appeal for home owner- 
ship. Ownership gives permanence 
to comforts, conveniences and beau- 


ties that are only temporary in the 
rented home. It perpetuates and con- 
solidates the social gains made by 
residence. It makes secure the con- 
tributions to and investments in 
neighborhood and community institu- 
tions. It protects and serves to main- 
tain the environment that is a large 
part of the value of the home itself. 

One of the most important factors 
in determining the character of a 
community is the percentage of fam- 
ilies that own their homes. A home 
owning population assures a great 
degree of stability of both population 
and prosperity. It implies unity of 
interest and community of purpose, 
as well as contentment and satisfac- 
tion. There is no better way to pro- 
duce a community of this sort than 
to inspire its people with a desire and 
a determination to own their homes, 
and to make it possible for a large 
percentage of them to do so. Selling 
the home owning idea is good for the 
family, good for the lumberman and 
good for the community. Everybody 
will be better off when more families 
own their homes. 
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Humorous Slang for Advertising 


Do you know of any book that would give me 
various ideas of clean, comical or funny slang 
that I might use in connection with a certain 
kind of sales letter I want to get out and other 


advertisments along those lines? If you do, I 
would thank you very kindly to send me the 
address or name of the book you may suggest. 
—INQUIRY 2,434. 


[This inquiry comes from a Texas lumber- 
man. There is, of course, a great deal of 
slang used in connection with lumbering, par- 
ticularly among woodsmen and around the saw- 
mills. Most of such slang, however, has direct 
reference to the tools, operations, and workmen 
employed, and perhaps is not the kind here 
asked for. There is also considerable slang of 
humorous character in the Paul Bunyan stories 
which have been collected in two or more 
volumes by different authors. So far as can 
be judged from the foregoing inquiry, however, 
the inquirer wants a collection of American 
slang without particular reference to the lum- 
ber industry, but that can be adapted to his 
purposes of advertising. The American Lum- 
BERMAN will be glad to be advised of any col- 
lection of American slang that might be of 
interest to this inquirer —Eb1ror. } 


Plans for Oil Filling Stations 


We shall appreciate it very much if you will 
supply us or tell us where we may obtain a 
booklet on gasoline filling stations. We want 
the pictures and floor plans, the same as are 
published in the regular book of homes.— 
INQquiIRY No. 2,435. 


[This inquiry comes from North Carolina. 
In response, the name of a concern that man- 
ufactures oil station equipment has been given 
as a source of supply of an attractive booklet 
on filling stations. Most of the structures 
shown in this booklet, however, are built of 
materials other than wood. It is understood 
that the large oil distributing companies have 
or make available plans for filling stations in 
which their own products are to be sold. Read- 
ers who know where plans for wood filling 
stations may be obtained, are invited to for- 
ward the information for the benefit of the in- 
quirer and others.—EpItTor. | 


"Etched Wood Panels 


I am very much interested in the new deco- 
rative wood treatment developed on the West 
Coast and known as “sand etching.” Will you 
please give me the names and addresses of 
manufacturers producing sand-etched wood 
panels for the market, and also any company 
that manufactures machinery for this work? 
Any information along this line and the ad- 
dresses of these concerns will be highly ap- 
_Preciated.—INquiry No. 2,436. 


[This inquiry comes from Massachusetts. In 
response to the request the names of several 
West Coast concerns that are making sand- 
etched panels have been supplied as well as the 
name of one concern that makes machinery for 
sand-etching. The name of the inquirer will 
be furnished on request.—Ebzrror. ] 


Farm Structures and Modernizing 


I would like to know where I could get some 
mailing circulars suitable for mailing to 
farmers, also plans and information on farm 
modernizing. I am planning to get out after 
some of the farmers’ lumber trade this spring. 

I would be very glad if you would have 
some suggestions to make along this line, for 
instance a circular with a photo of a modern 
chicken house, of which we could furnish plans 
with standardized price on materials, lumber, 
paints, hardware and glazed sash. As we have 
a mill, I could also cut the rafters to fit. 
Anything you have to offer that will bring in 
the farmers’ business to our yard will be 
welcome.—INQuiry No. 2,437. 


[This inquiry comes from Michigan. In re- 
sponse, the names and addresses of a number 
of lumber manufacturing concerns as well as 
lumbermen’s associations that supply the ad- 
vertising literature and information asked for 
have been given. The inquirer is to be com- 
mended for the enterprising way in which he 
plans to go after the farmers’ trade. He should 
be able to obtain from the sources mentioned 
literature and information that will enable him 
to secure some profitable business at the same 
time that he induces the farmers of his com- 
munity to improve their farm structures and 
their methods of farming. The name of the in- 
quirer will be furnished on request.—Ebrror.] 


Cedar Shavings and Sawdust 


There is a considerable demand in the kennel 
field for cedar shavings and cedar sawdust, 
and we are desirous of getting in touch with 
lumber mills who have a surplus of these 
products. May we intrude upon your time 
long enough to secure a source or sources of 
these products? 

Possibly, the fact that these products are 
used extensively for the bedding of dogs and 
the prevention of vermin in kennels, would 
prove an interesting news item in your pub- 
lication.—INQuIRY No. 2,438. 


[This inquiry comes from the business and 
advertising manager of a kennel publication. 
In response, the names and addresses of a num- 
ber of distributers of sawdust have been sup- 
plied. In this list, however, no definite informa- 
tion was given regarding the kinds of sawdust 
furnished. The inquiry is published with the 
hope that it will come to the attention of firms 
able to supply cedar sawdust and shavings who 
will be interested in communicating directly 


with the inquirer, whose name will be furnished 
* on request.—EpirTor. } 


Books on Scaling Logs 

Enclosed you will find 10 cents for which 
please send me a book on scaling lumber— 
INQUIRY No. 2,440. 

{This inquiry reached the American Luy- 
BERMAN indirectly. It was addressed originally 
to, or at least was received by a large lumber 
manufacturing concern, which forwarded it for 
attention. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the inquirer 
asked for a book on scaling lumber, it is in- 
ferred that since he is located at a West Vir- 
ginia manufacturing point, he really wants a 
book on log scaling. Probably the best work 
for this purpose is the “Manual for Northern 
Woodsmen,” which is supplied by the Amerr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN at $2.50 a copy postpaid. 
This is a work of about 300 pages, strongly 
bound in heavy cloth, with flap and is of pocket 
size. In addition to instructions for scaling, 
this book contains the several more important 
and commonly used log rules. There are, as 
lumbermen are doubtless aware, many different 
log scales used in various sections of the coun- 
try. It is probable that in the locality from 
which this inquiry comes, the Doyle rule or 
the Doyle-Scribner rule is used. This book 
contains the Doyle rule and the Scribner rule, 
together with an explanation of the method of 
combining the two into. the Doyle-Scribner 
rule. The book contains. other rules also as 
well as a great deal of other information of 
value to woodsmen. It is quite likely that 
this book will answer the purpose of the in- 
quirer.—Ebror. ] 
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The Chippewa, and the 
swamps and tributaries of the 
main river, are reported to be 
nearly full of water which will 
require but a little more than 
an ordinary freshet to bring 
the full season’s cut of logs to 
their destination. 

*“* * 

The sawmill men of the St. 
Marys country in southern 
Louisiana will hold a conven- 
tion at Franklin on the 20th. 
The object will be the organi- 
zation of an association for the 
general good of the milling in- 
terests of that region. 

| 

John B. Gamble, of Jersey 
Shore, Pa., is hauling enough 
long timber to make about 
twelve rafts which will be 
taken down the Susquehanna 
by the spring freshets. One of 
the sticks recently hauled was 
80 feet long and two feet 
square. 

** * 

Many of the vessels which 
heretofore have been engaged 
in carrying lumber are already 
chartered for the iron ore 
trade, which would suggest that 
freights at the opening of 
navigation will be high, as 





there is sure to be a demand 
for carrying capacity. 
*“* * 

Representatives of the lum- 
ber and stave interests of Buf- 
falo and Tonawanda held a 
meeting Feb. 20 for the pur- 
pose of effecting unity of ac- 
tion and obtaining lower freight 
rates to certain points. Steps 
were also taken for the organi- 
zation of a lumber exchange. 

** * 

Leach’s sawmill in Pierce 
County, Washington Territory, 
was broken: down by snow and 
the dam washed away on Jan. 
19. 

e ¢: 8 

Referring to square timber, 
the Monetary Times, of To- 
ronto, Ont., says: “As to the 
cut of 1878-9, doctors differ. 
For instance, John Burstall, of 
Quebec, estimated a year ago 
that there were from 9,000,000 
to 10,000,000 feet of square 
timber made in the Ottawa dis- 
trict in the winter of 1878-9. 
An old operator in square tim- 
ber, John Foran, who tells us 
he has been 45 years a lumber- 
man and is familiar with all 
the territory watered by the 
Ottawa and its_ tributaries, 





considers that the quantity got 
out in the season of 1878-9 was 
about 4,000,000 feet. From an- 
other gentleman who has quite 
recently visited the square tim- 
ber district, we gather that the 
supply will be 4,600,000 feet to 
go forward. J. R. Booth, of 
Toronto, writes us that there 
will be about 1,500,000 feet of 
white pine on the Ottawa.” 
* * * 

Goodwillie & Goodwillie’s box 
factory and planing mill on 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, was 
burned last Sunday morning. 
Loss, $50,000; insurance, $2,- 
000; incendiarism the supposed 
cause. The concern has been 
burned out six times within the 
past ten years. 

*-_ * * 

Now that many of the camps 
are being broken up and the 
boys receiving their season’s 
pay, the jewelry and watch 
peddlar is making his annual 
raid. 


** * 

A Beaumont exchange says 
that on the 16th inst. the Reli- 
ance Lumber Company’s mill 
made the best cut ever made 
in Texas with a single circular 
saw—57,363 feet. 
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Southern Pine Bookings Are Ahead of Production 


Southern pine sales during the week ended Feb. 1. were 
about 2 percent above the production, and shipments were 
about even with the production. Mill operations are show- 
ing the effect of bad weather, for output of identical plants 
for the week ended Feb. 25 was only 82 percent of that for 
the corresponding period of last year, whereas the average 
for the first four weeks of the year was 88 percent of that 
for last year. New business for the week ended Feb. 1, 
however, was 27 percent less than for the same week of 
1929, as reported by identical mills, but the total bookings 
for the four weeks ended that date were only I percent less 
than the output. Industrial and millwork plants are said 
to be buying well, and there is a strong inquiry from both 
millwork plants and retailers, which promises to result in 
much larger bookings ‘as soon as there is a break in the 
bad weather which is now discouraging re-stocking. 


Western Pine Sales Improving; Production Is Low 


There have been rumors that prices of western pines were 
a trifle softer last week but reports of actual sales for the 
period ended Feb. 1 show only small changes. Idaho pine 
is a little stronger, except in 6-inch, while in Pondosa 6- 
inch and in all widths of No. 3 and most widths of No. 2 
as well as shop there have been declines, but 8- to 12-inch 
C and D selects are stronger. In California white pine, 
Nos. 1 and 2 clear 4/ to 8/4 were lower, but advances offset 
declines in C and D selects, and No. 3 clear was stronger in 
all thicknesses, while in all grades of sugar pine there were 
as many advances as declines, as shown by sales reports 
for the period ended Jan. 28. Both white and sugar pine 
shop were stronger. 


Inland Empire production of identical mills during the 
week ended Feb. 1 was about 20 percent less than in the 
corresponding week last year, while average bookings per 
mill made another slight gain and were more than 50 per- 
cent above actual cut, and unfilled orders of 37 mills were 
12.6 percent of gross stocks. California pine output seems 
to have declined further, with bookings maintained, accord- 
ing to Feb. 1 wire reports. The cut from Jan. 1-25 was 
only 37.1 percent of that for the same period last year. The 
mills evidently find curtailment advisable, for Jan. 1 re- 
ports showed inventories 15.3 percent larger and unfilled 
orders 11 percent smaller than on that date last year. 


Trade in Northern Pine and Hemlock Continues Slow 


Sales and shipments of northern pine reported by iden- 
tical mills for the first 4 weeks of the year are making a 
larger percentage of last year’s figures than is the produc- 
tion. Business is slow but there are signs of a pick-up 
in retail buying. So far, demand from the industrials has 
been better than that from retailers. Though occasional 
concessions on special lots are reported, prices as a whole 
remain firm. The annual stock report dated Jan. 1 shows 
that the mills had a larger proportion of boards and less 
dimension, less selects and thick finish, and more thick 
common and short box than on the same date last year. 
Of the dimension, there was slightly more No. 1 and 
slightly less No.2. The accumulation of boards was largely 
in mill run, for this vear there was a smaller proportion of 
all grades from No. 1 to 5 than there was last year. A 
smaller number of mills report this year, and another large 
one is cutting out. Stocks of 9 mills declined 3 percent 
during the four weeks ended Jan. 25. 

Northern hemlock mills during the week ended Jan. 25 
were cutting at 22 percent of capacity, compared with 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 36, 37 and 38; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 85 to 89 


18 percent in the corresponding week of last year, while 
their bookings were only 8 percent of capacity, compared 
with 15 percent last year. On Jan. 1, 27 identical mills 
reported 22 percent larger stocks than on that date of 
1929, there being considerable accumulation except in mer- 
chantable and mill run, in which declines were small. 


California Redwood Slower; Cypress Is Improving 


California redwood mills reported orders considerably 

under output during the week ended Feb. 1, and those for 
the preceding four weeks were 10 percent below output. 
In these four weeks, however, identical mills cut 16 percent 
more than they did in the same period of last year. So far 
this year, California total has been as large as last year’s, 
the northern part of the State taking more and the southern 
part less, but eastern business is less, and foreign is only 
about half as large as it was last year. 
_ Considerable improvement is reported in the movement 
of southern red cypress, though so far Florida truck grow- 
ers, who take low grades, and industrial consumers of tank 
material and box seem to be the best buyers. Demand for 
shop has improved, but finish remains slow. 


Coast Output Still Low; Business Continues Dull 


West Coast reports for the week ended Feb. 1 show that 
business is slow. Identical mills reported 3.5 percent less 
business booked than in the preceding week, and that their 
orders are down to about the level of the first two weeks 
of the year. Total bookings exceeded the production by 
almost 15 percent, but the production continues at a rather 
low point. The week’s cut made 44 percent of capacity, 
which is only about 1 percent larger than the average per 
week for this year to date. It is apparent that while there 
has been a considerable gain in operations, it can not be ex- 
pected that output will increase much for a few more weeks. 
Logs are still scarce, and woods work and rafting are 
likely to encounter difficulties for a while yet, but supply 
is already a little more plentiful. 

Domestic cargo trade was off about 25 percent compared 
with the preceding week. It is reported, however, that 
the stabilization of intercoastal rates at $11 for March and 
$12 for May is stimulating inquiry and buying. Trade on 
the Atlantic coast is slow, largely as a result of bad weather, 
but prices are steady. California consumption gives signs 
of expansion. Receipts continue small and the tone of 
the market is stronger. Rail trade made a fair showing, 
but has failed to gain since the first of the year, largely 
because of bad weather in the middle West. Export vol- 
ume has been well maintained. 


Demand for Hardwoods Not Up to Recent Expectations 


Average per mill bookings of southern hardwoods during 
the week ended Feb. 1 were somewhat less than in the pre- 
ceding week, but production was also lower, and the book- 
ings were well ahead. Both bookings and production of 
northern hardwoods averaged a little less also, but the 
orders are seasonably less than production. Reports say 
that the automotive industry is buying more and sending 
in a good many inquiries. There has been improvement in 
sales of lower grades'to furniture factories, but those of 
higher grades are hardly up to expectations. Railroads are 
said to be taking considerable amounts. Export trade con- 
tinues fair. A very encouraging inquiry is being received 
from wholesalers and retail yards for spring requirements, 
but flooring and millwork plants so far have taken just 
about their current requirements. Granting of concessions 
has given the market a somewhat easier tone. 
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| Public Interest in Reforestation Aroused 
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‘Danger of Timber Famine Remote—Band Stands Offer Opportunity for Lumber 
Dealers —New Architectural Booklet in Great Demand 


Defamatory Advertising Impractical 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 3—A prominent 
lumberman recently addressed a letter to a lum- 
ber manufacturer, and to his regional associa- 
tion, severely criticising him for advertising his 
particular species by means of invidious com- 
parisons and defamatory statements regarding 
a competing species. The critic made the in- 
disputable point that the net result of hostile 
advertising of this sort is to destroy confidence 
in all lumber and turn patronage to competing 
materials. 

It is pointed out that the lumber industry 
might well follow the example of the cement 
industry, which has succeeded in entirely elimi- 
nating offensive forms of advertising competi- 
tion between its members. 

Certain investigations have disclosed the fact 
that lumber consumers frequently have derived 
from lumber advertising the idea that timber 
supplies of certain species and better qualities 
were becoming so scarce that it was the part 
of prudence to begin at once to develop substi- 
tutes to take the place of wood, and to intro- 
duce them at the earliest practicable moment. 

While an aggressive piece of advertising that 
attacks a competitor’s product may bring in 
orders at the outset, the ultimate effect is .cer- 
tain to cut off orders at the source by divert- 
ing them from lumber to some other material. 

x* * 8 


Advertising That Gets Results 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Feb. 3.—Inquiries re- 
ceived from advertising and informational pub- 
licity services of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association during 1929 aggregated 
43,373 up to Jan. 15. Of this total, 35,430 were 
from advertising and 7,943 from general pub- 
licity. 

The largest number of inquiries resulting 
from a single advertisement was 3,562, which 
came from copy inserted in the October issue 
of Better Homes and Gardens. The November 
number of the same publication carried an ad- 
vertisement that brought in the second largest 
number of inquiries—2,846. The third largest 
—1,313—-was from the September number of 
the Carpenter, and the fourth largest—1,163— 
from the advertisement appearing in the Sept. 
22 issue of the Saturday Evening Post. 

These and other exceptionally large returns 
resulted chiefly from the adaptation of adver- 
tising copy to the media in which it appeared, 
in the light of a close study of previous results 
from those periodicals. People seem to be more 
interested, as a rule, in lumber advertisements 
which deal with interiors if well illustrated, 
but if a picture is shown of a house that hits 
popular fancy still more inquiries will result. 
Whatever the nature of the copy and illustra- 
tions, it is found that the offer of appealing 
booklets always expands the number of in- 
quiries. 

** * 
Dr. Ivey to Talk to Retailers 

Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 3—Dr. Paul W. 
Ivey, noted salesmanship lecturer, who is now 
delivering a series of fifteen lectures to as 
many associations of retail lumber dealers, un- 
der the auspices of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, will be available at 
the conclusion of his present schedule for talks 
to small group conferences of retailers who 
have special problems. The subject of Dr. 
Ivey’s lectures is “Modern Methods of Selling 
Lumber.” 

Before starting on his itinerary Dr. Ivey 
spent two days at headquarters here. A resumé 
of his trip, his impressions and the subject mat- 


ter of his talks will be widely distributed at 
the conclusion of his engagements. 

Dr. Ivey hopes to convince lumber dealers 
of the importance of co-operation with the 
N. L. M. A. and of their ability to sell more 
lumber if the desire to buy be properly stim- 
ulated. 

“Irrespective of seeming over-production or 
under-demand,” he said, “lumber can be profit- 
ably sold if a knowledge of new possibilities for 
its use is acquired and public confidence created. 

“If the home needs remodeling, but the wife 
and daughters want new furs, or ‘sonny’ pleads 
for the diversion of a radio, it is up to the 
salesman to create the desire to let the furs 
and radio slide and concentrate upon the lasting 
benefit to the entire family by remodeling the 
home.” . 

* * 


ALL-STEEL AUTO BODIES 


Manufacturer and Advertising Agency Dis- 
claim Antagonizing Lumber Industry 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 3.—The recent 
publicity matter put out on behalf of Dodge 
Bros., automobile manufacturers, in which the 
all-steel body was hailed as a great step in the 
conservation of the forests, continues to receive 
the attention of Theodore M. Knappen, direc- 
tor of the information service of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Knappen first communicated with the 
advertising department of Dodge Bros. and 
received a reply from the director of sales de- 
velopment of the company, who said that the 
story which has brought widespread criticism 
from lumbermen was put out by Advertisers 
Incorporated, Detroit, Mich., and was being 
called to the attention of that concern. The di- 
rector added assurances that there was no in- 
tention of injuring the lumber industry on the 
part of Dodge Bros. and recalled “the special 
publicity tie-up we have had with lumber in- 
terests from time to time.” 

R. C. Sackett, of Advertisers Incorporated, 
replied on behalf of his company, saying in 
part: 

There is no animosity, certainly on the part 
of Dodge Bros. or ourselves, toward the lum- 
ber industry, and there was surely no thought 
or intention of doing any injury to your in- 
dustry. As a matter of fact, Dodge Bros. are 
still large users of lumber and wood prod- 


ucts in connection with their commercial car * 


and truck business, which is one of the largest 
and most extensive in the automotive indus- 
try. 

We regret just as much as you do that this 
story which we sent out has had such an un- 
favorable reaction with your association, and 
we realize that the prosperity of all members 
of the lumber industry is a considerable factor 
in the general prosperity of the country. 
Please accept this letter as an expression of 
good faith. 


The “story” referred to among other things 
stated that conservationists and forestry off- 
cials commended the form of conservation in- 
volved in discontinuing the use of wood and 
leaving the trees standing in the forests. 

Mr. Knappen requested the names of any 
forestry officials who held such views, pointing 
out that the only ones he knew were encour- 
aging people to grow trees on the ground that 
they could sell the products. Mr. Sackett 
neglected to say anything about this part of the 
“story” in his letter to Mr. Knappen and the 
latter has written again requesting the informa- 
tion. If any forester or official entertains such 
antiquated views of conservation Mr. Knappen 
thinks his name should be made known. 


Wood Shingles Last 170 Years 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 3.—The roof of 
Mount Vernon, venerated home of George 
Washington on the historic Potomac River be. 
low the national capital, is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the durability of shingles. 

As it now stands, the central part of the 
mansion was erected and roofed in 1743, In 
1775-76, when Gen. Washington extended the 
building at each end, he roofed these exten- 
sions with rived cypress shingles, similar to 
the originals. To avoid the appearance of con- 
trast he caused the reshingling of the central 
roof as well, but, as evidence of his frugality, 
he utilized what was best of the old shingles 
by turning them over, exposing the under side 
and having a roof “just as good as new.” 

In 1860, when the Washington family trans- 
ferred the home to the care of the Mount 
Vernon Ladies’ Association, all the shingle 
roofs were renewed. To give steeper pitch to 
the tin roof over the east portico, the rafters 
were built from the eaves to the sills of the 
three dormer windows, leaving the ancient 
shingling below these window sills wholly un- 
disturbed. 

The mansion was again reroofed in 1912, 
when it was disclosed that that portion below 
the dormer sills (where overlapped by tin) 
covered with the shingles of 1743, remained 
in good condition, and there they are today, 
showing the weather wear on both sides! 

An original shingle, salvaged in 1912 by Col. 
Harrison H. Dodge, superintendent of Mount 
Vernon, is exhibited by him as an interesting 
relic of Washington’s historic home and is a 
fine tribute to the lasting quality of good 


shingles of wood. 
x* * * 


“Lumber Night” on the Radio 


Wasuinocton, D. C., Feb. 3—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has been 
advised that the national broadcasting radio 
program of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., dedicated to the architects and 
builders of the world, will have the lumber in- 
dustry for one of its topics. The “lumber night” 
will come probably some time in March. 

“Of course,” writes J. F. McSweeney, jr., of 
the Westinghouse advertising department, “we 
will have a splendid opportunity for some very 
picturesque references when we come to the 
lumber industry program. We are very glad 
to have your suggestions regarding the pro- 
gram and will get in touch with you later 
regarding future information we may desire.” 

-_* * 


Development of Research 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Feb. 3—The growth of 
research in forestry and in forest products 1s 
probably one of the most significant develop- 
ments relating to the lumber industry. While 
there had been considerable organized research 
in wood products prior to the war, that con- 
flict gave investigation into the physical prop- 
erties and uses of lumber an impetus that car- 
ried it to lengths that might not have been 
reached in decades. At a later period the edu- 
cational efforts of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association gave further stimulus to 
research and served to encourage wider prac- 
tical use of facts developed in the laboratory. 
In addition to the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., which, of course, is the larg- 
est institution of its kind, there are nineteen 
laboratories in seventeen States which are carry- 
ing on investigations in forestry and forest 
products to varying extents. Among the pro)- 
ects receiving attention in these laboratories are 
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wood preservation, fire resistant treatment, kiln 
drying and kiln construction, strength tests of 
various kinds and for various purposes, chem- 
jcal analyses, distillation, decay, sap stain fungi, 
electrical conductivity, nail holding qualities, 
shearing tests, moisture absorption and shrinkage, 
heat insulating properties, painting tests, and no 
doubt other experiments and investigations that 
will develop valuable information regarding the 
properties and uses of wood. As most of the 
institutions carrying on these projects are of a 
public nature and are supported wholly or 
largely by public taxation, their activities in 
research in wood indicate widespread interest 
in and appreciation of the importance of in- 
formation of this kind in relation to the public 


welfare. 
* * * 


Prosperity Trip Through Texas 


Rinccotp, Tex., Feb. 3—When the Rock 
Island train, which is making a “Permanent 
Farm Prosperity” trip through north central 
Texas, pulled out of here today C. F. Miller, 
staff agricultural engineer of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was on 
board. Mr. Miller was designated to make the 
trip by Walter F. Shaw, trade extension man- 
ager, on invitation of the Rock Island Lines. 

The permanent farm prosperity train will 
make twelve stops, completing its tour at Boyd, 
Tex., Feb. 15. Morning and evening programs 
will be staged at each stop. 

Mr. Miller will take an active part in the 
campaign for permanent prosperity for Texas 
farms. He will talk on “Poultry Houses and 
Equipment,” and has prepared a bulletin on 
straw loft poultry houses, of which approxi- 
mately 20,000 copies will be distributed. Mr. 
Miller’s work on the “Pig Crop Special” in- 
Iowa and the “Profitable Pork Special” in 
Nebraska, by special invitation of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, has won an 
identification with agricultural trains for lum- 
ber and its uses on the farm, and the large 
number of orders placed for modern farm 
equipment evidences the enthusiastic reception 
by farmers of improved methods for economi- 


cal production. 
* x * 


Steel and Wood Derricks 


Los ANGELES, Cauir., Feb. 3.—There has 
been a considerable amount of “fear” advertis- 
ing by producers or distributers of steel oil 
derricks. This type of advertising is designed 
to instill in the reader the idea that derricks 
of other material than steel may result in fatal 
wrecks. 

On the heels of such advertising, the Los 
Angeles Times prints-a story of the recent 
death of the superintendent and part owner of 
the California Western Oil Co. as the result of 
the collapse of a new steel derrick, under which 
he was directing activities. 

The tragedy occurred shortly after midnight 
while the superintendent was directing the crew 
in pulling a frozen liner from the hole. He 
heard the derrick crack under the strain and 
shouted a warning. The entire crew escaped be- 
fore the derrick crashed to the ground, but the 
superintendent apparently ran in the wrong di- 
rection and heavy casing leaning against the 
derrick fell upon him and snuffed out his life. 


* * * 


Plans for Band Stands 


ELKuart, INp., Feb. 5.—Through an arrange- 
ment effected between W. F. Shaw, trade ex- 
tension manager of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, and C. G. Conn (Ltd.), 
manufacturer of band and orchestra instru- 
ments, retail lumber dealers in towns and Cities 
where public band concerts are popular may 
obtain from the Conn company without cost 
or obligation complete working plans and 
specifications for modern band stands. 

Already plans have been furnished several 
retail lumbermen in the middle West who have 
taken the initiative in the building or remodel- 
ing of band stands in their respective communi- 


ties. In several instances the lumber retailer 
promoted by American Legion posts and similar 
patriotic organizations solely through his abil- 
ity to submit plans. 

In recent years there has been a marked re- 
vival of interest in community concerts requir- 
ing the services of band stands. 


* * * 


REFORESTATION OPINIONS 


Most Authorities Agree That Danger of 
Timber Famine Is Remote 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Feb. 3.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is receiv- 
ing numerous clippings from newspapers 
throughout the country showing a favorable 
reaction to the speech of Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary and manager, at the Des Moines meet- 
ing of the Society of American Foresters. Mr. 
Compton chose for his subject “Our Future 
Forest Needs.” While his address was not a 
reply to the outburst from Gifford Pinchot and 
Maj. George P. Ahern, which was read at the 
meeting, those gentlemen had distributed widely 
in advance their latest written onslaught against 
the lumber industry, and Theodore M. Knap- 
pen, forest economist and head of the informa- 
tion service of the N. L. M. A., in transmitting 
copies of Mr. Compton’s speech, invited pub- 
lication and editorial comment. 

Clippings so far received indicate wide use 
of the Compton speech and a good deal of 
editorial comment. Some of the comment does 
not concur in the views outlined by Mr. Comp- 
ton, but much of it is distinctly approving. 

Some editors express surprise that there 
should be so much to be said for the way in 
which lumbermen have administered the forests 
as compared with academic methods. 

The salient idea the editors seem to deduce 
from the address is that there is to be no tim- 
ber famine (as so long predicted by the con- 
servation extremists), a fact, by the way, which 
is plainly acquiesced in now by the forest ser- 
vice, as indicated in the annual report of Maj. 
Stuart. 

Lumbermen’s View of Reforestation 


Under the heading, “Reforestation Hindered 
by Indifference, Taxation,” the Chicago 
Tribune, in a recent issue, commented as fol- 
lows: 

One of the great puzzles to those not fully 
informed about forestry problems in the 
United States has been the apparent reluctance 
of the lumbermen as a whole to take steps 
toward regrowing timber; this in the face 
of reports in the past about a possible wood 
famine. 

The lumbermen’s view has been rather ably 
presented by Wilson Compton, secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
He holds, to begin with, that there is no 
threatened famine of timber, and that the lum- 
berman is not justified in investing in proj- 
ects that at best will return dividends forty 
to a hundred years later. 

“Private enterprise in forestry, as in every 
other commercial activity, must support itself 
from its own income,” according to Mr. Comp- 
ton. “The more definite; therefore, the assur- 
ance of future security of forest investment, 
the greater the incentives to forestry enter- 
prise. Even at best the future demand for 
forest products is uncertain; the future poli- 
cies of public authority with respect to forest 
taxation are undetermined; protection against 
destruction of forest property by fire, and by 
the ravages of disease and insects is insecure. 

“All these uncertainties might, I believe, be 
dissolved were there reasonable assurance of 
sustained and liberal public use of forest 
products in their diversified commercial form.” 

This authority places the timbered acres in 
the United States at a half billion now, or 
half the original forested area. His organiza- 
tion believes that no good purpose would be 
served in the government buying up several 
hundred thousand additional acres of farm 
lands for forest growing, aS has been pro- 
posed by some of the extreme and more im- 
practical conservationists. 

The problem as the lumber industry sees 
it is to prevent the further encroachment of 
alternative materials to wood. The Compton 


figures show that Americans a quarter of a 
century ago used 500 board feet per capita an- 
nually and now use only 300. The aggregate 
consumption of all lumber and wood products 
has fallen 24 percent in the same period. 

Seen in this light, it is easy to understand 
why the lumbermen are, with some exceptions, 
in no hurry to go about the business_of financ- 
ing forests. There is no assurance that the 
timber can be sold when it is fully grown. 

Possibly ‘the needs of the immense paper 
industry are not fully covered in the discus- 
sion. Our paper needs grow greater annually. 
Mr. Compton has pointed out that lumbering 
probably will become less a saw milling busi- 
ness exclusively and one handling a diversity 
of forest products. In that case it would still 
need trees. We need them now, with large 
quantities of paper being imported from 
Canada. ’ 

The thing most necessary is to show the 
commercial users of wood that they can grow 
trees and make a profit. It is to be suspected 
that chances would be taken if the taxation 
feaure was definitely settled. 


How steady pounding away by intelligent 
publicity has changed the view of even the 
groups who originally were animated almost 
entirely by esthetic sentimentalism in the cam- 
paign for reforestation and criticism of lum- 
bermen is indicated by a remarkable editorial 
in American Forests and Forest Life for Feb- ~* 
ruary, appearing under the caption “Timber 
Famine or Timber Phantom.” 

* ss 


New Booklet in Great Demand 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Feb. 3—The new archi- 
tectural booklet, “For Home Lovers,” issued 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, has met with great editorial and 
popular favor. Copies of the booklet were 
sent a week ago to a large number of news- 
papers that have shown interest in the stimu- 
lation of improvement in home building. More 
than a hundred inquiries have been received at 
headquarters from an editorial review accorded 
by the building editor of the Boston Transcript. 

Some of the editors who received copies for 
review are even making inquiries as to how 
much wholesale lots will cost for distribution to 
their readers. The National association has 
fixed the price at 10 cents per copy, which rep- 
resents about one-half the actual cost of pub- 
lication. It is the policy of the trade exten- 
sion department to dispose of its more am- 
bitious publications by bearing half the cost 
with the distributer. 

This is not merely a matter of business econ- 
omy, but it tends to limit the circulation of 
these carefully prepared and educational and 
instructive booklets and promote their efficient 
and effective use. By this means, it has been 
found, they get into the hands of persons who 
really have some interest in the subject. 

+ * 


Subcommittees Are Appointed 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 3.—In accordance 
with action taken by the trade extension com- 
mittee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, at the Hot Springs meeting Dec. 
12, Chairman R. B. White has appointed the 
following subcommittees : 

Publicity—A. C. Dixon, chairman, M. W. 
Stark and S. L. Coy. 

Trade Promotion—W. T. Murray, chairman, 
J. P. Hennessy and H. B. Hewes. 

Research—C. Arthur Bruce, chairman, J. D. 
Tennant and A. Trieschmann. 

Advertising—Carl Hamilton, chairman, Paul 
Kendall and L. R. Putnam. 

In the interest of efficiency and economy of 
time, a subcommittee on the budget has been 
created, with Mr. White as ex-officio chairman 
and the chairmen of the four advisory sub- 
committees, Messrs. Dixon, Hamilton, Murray 
and Bruce, associate members. 


RELIEF 
“These invisible hhairnets seem to be popular 
with the ladies.” 
“Yes, but I’m glad nobody has tried to apply 
that idea to clothes.” 
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Retailing in a College City of the Mid-West 


Lumber as an Instrument of Education—The Corn Crop Takes a Nose Dive— 
More Comments on Deferred Payments—A Four-Generation Business 


While this department was sitting in the 
office of the Boone County Lumber Co., at 
Columbia, Mo., a young woman came in. She 
had an introspective air, as a person who 
nurses a secret sorrow. After, some mo- 
ments she inquired for materials of which 
to make a paddle; and the situation be- 
came clear. Columbia is an educational 
center, and the sororities were getting 
ready for initiations. As the cream of the 
jest, the sisterhoods require each initiate 
to furnish her own spanker; and doubtless 
before these lines are in print the young 
lady has become lumber conscious. But sup 
pose the instrument had been made of steel 
or reinforced concrete! The mind recoils 
at the thought. We congratulate the Greek- 
letter groups that with their usual intelli- 
gence they have anticipated the slogan of 
our industry: Wood—use it; nature re- 
news it. 


A Student’s Value as a Customer 


Columbia has the State university and a 
couple of church colleges; and the three 
groups include some 5,000 students. Lloyd 
Q. Thomas, of the Taylor-Estes Lumber Co.. 
said a local survey had indicated that each 
student spends about 


less they have reached the place where fur- 
ther delay in making repairs would be dis- 
astrous. It is well known that there is a 
point beyond which, if repairs are neg- 
lected, the effect upon buildings is ruinous. 
A stitch in time saves nine. 


Speculative Building by Owners 

Mr. Wright tells us that Columbia has 
had some speculative building of a sort 
but that it has been managed by owners 
rather than by contractors or the usual run 
of speculative builders. 
and builds a house on it for sale. The idea 
is that a completed property is easier to 
market than a bare lot and makes the sale 
a little more profitable. This kind of build- 
ing for sale is less likely to saturate the 
market than is the kind that adds whole 
blocks and streets at one crack. It is slower 
and doesn’t over-jump local demand. 

Mr. Thomas also mentioned the crop situ- 
ation, for it is something that merchants in 
an agricultural section can not neglect. Mis- 
souri, with its two big cities of St. Louis 
and Kansas City, probably has more manu- 
facturing and metropolitan commerce than 
the average State in the big valley; but in 





$400 a year with the 
local merchants. This 
estimate seems, at 
a guess, to be rather 
high. But if it is ac- 
curate then the local 
educational industry 
brings a gross rev- 
enue of $2,000,000 a 
year to the business 
life of the city. The 
expenditure of faculty 
and administrative of- 
ficers and the pur- 
chases the schools 
make locally would 
add a considerable fig- 
ure tothe amount. Co- 
lumbia has a few lo- 
eal factories, but 
doubtless the educational enterprises are the 
big sources of revenue. The city has a popu- 
lation of 17,000 or more. 

Roy R. Wright, of the Boone County Lum- 
ber Co., says that the local trade of 1929 
was satisfactory. This is a piece of good 
fortune; for this part of the State is dis- 
tinctly agricultural, and the year’s corn 
crop was short. Bad weather cut it to some- 
thing like 30 percent of normal, and much 
that was harvested was soft and had little 
or no market value. But in spite of this 
bad fortune the local farmers have bought 
an unusual amount of lumber, mostly for 
repair work. Apparently they have faith 
in their State and their industry, and doubt- 
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View of biology and Schweitsler buildings at University of Missouri 


this part of Missouri corn is king. Build- 
ing goes along in Columbia rather steadily, 
for the student population and their ex- 
penditures remain fairly constant. This de- 
partment got but a dim view of the city; 
for at the time of our visit the weather 
all over the central West seemed to be 
having a year-end remnant sale. Fog, mist, 
rain, sleet, snow, wind and general rumpus 
were going across the meteorological coun- 
ter like the bargain rush in a department 
store basement. A person couldn’t recog- 
nize his best friend at more than ten yards 
or his worst creditor at more than fifteen. 
So we got only a myopic impression of Co- 
lumbia; but what we did see suggested a 


A man owns a lot’ 


pleasant and metropolitan point where liy. 
ing is attractive when the elements are not 
doing all their stuff at one time. 

The Cotton Lumber Co., including five 
yards, has its head yard and general office 
in Columbia. Weldon Cotton, the president, 
said that most of his yards depend upon 
rural trade. The farmers are doing some 
repair work but must count their money 
with care. 


When Should a Yard Advertise? 


“This crop failure is our temporary hard 
luck,” he said. “Until we get another crop 
or are sure we’re going to have one we'll 
have to suit our sales to local conditions. 
The state of the crops has a direct effect 
upon our business and one that we can’t 
control. Salesmanship and advertising can 
pick up some loose ends and add somewhat 
to volume, but there’s no use trying to kid 
ourselves. For instance, we are told that 
a period of slack sales is the time’ to adver- 
tise; and I suppose that’s true if a person 
understands exactly what is meant by this 
advertising. We do our share of intensive 
selling, and publicity helps us do it. But 
why should we do the usual kinds of adver- 
tising now? We’d just bring farmers in to 
make inquiries, and we’d have to refuse 
them credit. We have to pick our pros- 
pects with care and work on them individ- 
ually. It has a distinctly bad effect to in- 
spire interest in projects that can’t be 
financed. It brings home to the community 
a new realization of the shortage of money. 
We'd rather make a still hunt for the man 
who has some money and some reasonable 
building need. If we can induce him to 
build we not only add to our volume but 
also get the interest and attention of other 
prospects. If they come to us of their own 
accord, because they see a neighbor build- 
ing or making repairs, we’re in a better 
position. For if they don’t have resources 
enough we can explain that fact and make 
some suggestions about further saving or a 
different kind of management without get- 
ting ourselves in bad. If we give them 4 
public invitation to come and see us, the 
people who respond will feel that we have 
taken a certain responsibility to see them 
through. Then if we refuse, they’ll be apt 
to think we’ve double crossed them. There’s 
a rather inexact line of division in adver- 
tising between the kind that fits flush times 
and that which fits a partial depression, but 
we think we can usually tell which kind is 
called for. 

“Financing deferred payments fits certain 
places very well. I have to believe the state- 
ments of those who use it successfully, and 
for that matter it seems a reasonable addi- 
tion to sales service under the right condi- 
tions. But I am frankly not hospitable to 
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the deferred payment idea as it would have 
to be employed here at present. For the 
time being, our troubles with sales do not 
arise from a lack of adjustment between 
earnings and expenditure. As I understand 
it the chief value of the new method lies 
in making such an adjustment. No amount 
of financing machinery can produce income 
for a customer. It simply anticipates that 
earning in such a way that he can have 
the advantage of having and living in his 
home while he is paying for it. If a man 
has a steady income and can save a regular 
part of it, no matter how small, he is a suit- 
able candidate for buying a house on pay- 
ments; provided the cost of the house is 
not greater than the steady savings will 
enable him to liquidate within a reasonable 
number of years. 

“But for the man whose savings are small 
and whose income varies rather sharply 
from year to year and comes in at irregular 
intervals, it is doubtful if such a plan would 
be an advantage. He would have to bor- 
row money from time to time to meet his 
payments, and that might not be easy to do. 

“IT am inclined to think that enough of 
the people of this city who have steady. in- 
comes are already supplied with homes, 
either that they own outright or that they 
are paying for in the old-fashioned way, so 
that at the present there would be a rela- 
tively small percentage of sound risks to be 
served with the new machinery. I am sure 
we could find interested prospects if we 
offered deferred payments, but I’m afraid 
a large proportion of them would be float- 
ers and drifters and ne’er-do-wells with a 
feeling of but casual responsibility toward 
their obligations. They’d be the ones to 
drop out after a year or so, leaving the lum- 
berman the task of reselling the house in 
an effort to come out even. It doesn’t take 
much of that to leave a dealer in a serious 
situation; the situation of having one invest- 
ment in the materials used in building the 
house, another in the materials bought to 
restock his yard and a third in the labor 
and the materials he did not sell that went 
into the construction of the house. And.on 
top of this his profit would depend upon the 
shaky possibility either that his uncertain 
customers would finally pay out or that he 
could take over the house and find a solvent 
customer for it. 

“There is an addition to this town where 
lots are sold at $25 down and a dollar a 
month. Several people have come in here 
with this $25 equity and have asked us to 
build them houses. Naturally we were not 
interested in doing so. 


Official Efforts to Bolster Business 


“I’ve been interested in the effort the 
Federal Government has been. making to 
bolster business. It happens that the cut 
in the Federal income tax will do little for 
our local trade. Our farmer customers don’t 
pay income tax. The State is investigating 
its activities, looking to a reorganization. 
The recommendations, if adopted, will mean 
increased expenditures. There is some idea 
of shifting the tax burdens, but a good 
many people believe if any part of the com- 
mission report is adopted it will increase 
the property tax. That will add an extra 
load to an already overburdened farm class. 
I think, however, that the bump in Wall 
Street will be an advantage to us in the 
middle West. It will bring our money back 
home to go to work at local tasks. We have 


an attractive city and a very good one. I’m 
sure it has a solid future.” 

Cc. C. Bowling, of the Bowling Lumber 
Co., is the fourth generation of his family 
to operate this company. The business was 
started by his great-grandfather in the early 
60s, and until quite recently it was op- 
erated on the original site near the Tiger 
Hotel. This site became too valuable for 
the purpose, and so Mr. Bowling bought a 
lumber yard farther out and moved there 
last May. 

“This is an educational center,” Mr. Bowl- 
ing said, “and the local income depends in 
large measure upon what the students 
spend. However, I doubt if they’re spend- 
ing quite so much locally as they did. There 
are good roads in every direction, and a 
good many drive to Kansas City or St. 
Louis for week ends and make some of 


organization to get fair terms. But they’re 
not all that kind. Naturally I can’t object 
when a manufacturer decides on the policy 
of direct selling to dispose of all his goods. 
That is his right. But I do object to the 
more or less furtive practice of selling to 
dealers and then competing directly with 
them. Blacklisting is illegal and isn’t nec- 
essary; for these men know well enough 
when they are being unethical, and they 
will not risk unfair tactics in a State where 
dealers have set their faces against it in a 
strong association. I understand the South- 


western is undertaking to meet the situ- 


ation, and perhaps it will be successful; 
but it covers a large territory and a wide 
variety of conditions. 

“Missouri is, we think, a great State. But 
it has always been slow to move. Once 


started it often makes much speed. For 


many years we had 








Ionic columns on campus at University of Missouri 


their purchases there. But on the other 
hand these same roads which take the stu- 
dents away bring in customers to Columbia 
from the smaller towns. It is fairly clear 
that useful and necessary as the roads are 
for general welfare, they’re making the 
work of merchandising in the small towns 
pretty hard. 


Uses of an Association 

“I believe Missouri needs a strong State 
association. I wouldn’t want to hurt the 
Southwestern association or to duplicate its 
essential work. But we have the old trou- 
ble here of unethical wholesale practice. 
There are five local associations in Mis- 
souri. No doubt they have their uses. They 
furnish the opportunity for competitors to 
talk over practical methods: and to settle 
local policies. But no one of them is strong 
enough to make much impression on the 
big manufacturers and wholesalers who do 
an interstate business. Our troubles are not 
with sawmills; but every yard now carries 
materials other than sawn lumber, and I’ve 
noticed that several big corporations thave 
fitted their policies to State lines. They 
wouldn’t think of trying to sell to dealers 
and at the same time to sell direct to cus- 
tomers in Illinois, where the dealers have a 
well organized State association, but they 
do that very thing here in Missouri. If we 
go to them to protest, they ask us whom 
we represent. We say we represent a small 
regional association, and they suppress a 
smile; and we get nowhere. The reason- 
ableness of our position doesn’t count. Of 


course it does count with a great many man- 
ufacturers, and if all of them were of that 
kind we wouldn’t need the solid front of 


aa 





the worst roads in the 
middle West. There 
were times, especially 
in the spring, when 
the auto clubs of &t. 
Louis and Kansas City 
would send tourists a 
long way around to 
avoid Missouri high- 
ways; but we got 
started to building 
roads, and now we 
have a good system 
and are continuing. 
the job ata rapid rate. 
The State has been 
pretty tight with the 
school sy stem from 
top to bottom. Maybe 
those of us who live 
here are not unbiased 
judges, but it seems that the budget for the 
State university is inadequate. It has less 
money to work with than any other State 
university in this region. The governor ap- 
pointed a commission some time ago to in- 
vestigate and formulate a plan, and this 
group studied all’'the schools from the uni- 
versity to the country schools and has pro- 
duced a huge plan that involves some hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. There is a pro- 
posed change in tax laws that will shift the 
burden in part at least from property to in- 
come. What will be done I don’t know, but 
if Missouri runs true to form there should 
be a great school system worked out. 

“Tax problems are notoriously difficult, 
for selfish interests stand in the way of 
scientific revision. I think there’s little 
doubt but that the burden has fallen un- 
fairly on the farmers. Their property in 
real estate can’t be concealed and so is 
easily taxed. But their income has been 
lowered without much lowering of the cost 
to them of the State and local governments. 
An income tax, in principle at least, is the 
fairest of all taxes; and if farmers could 
be relieved of the unfair part of this tax 
burden it would do much to encourage 
needed farm buildings and repairs.” 





A RECENT publicity stunt has brought James 
Walker, Philadelphia retailer, into the lime- 
light as a progressive member of the fraternity. 
Mr. Walker (of the Gibson-Walker Lumber 
Co.) has had all his delivery trucks brightly 
painted with signs 3 feet high and 9 feet long 
showing pictures of trees growing on a hill- 
side. “Wood—Use It—Nature Renews It” is 
the slogan that is played up prominently. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 














Edits a Miniature Newspaper 


This department is in receipt of samples of 
the local newspaper advertising of the Char- 
don Lumber Co., Chardon, Ohio, which takes 
the form of double-column space, with a min- 
iature newspaper heading at the top, carrying 
a regular date line, same as a full-sized news- 
paper. In one of the samples the space is de- 
voted to personal items regarding people for 
whom the company has recently furnished ma- 
terial for jobs. In the other sample the space 
is used for short paragraphs pushing various 
items of stock, alternated with material of a 
humorous character. 

Regarding this mode of advertising J. M. 
Johnston, proprietor of the above company, 
says: 

“For two years I have run this miniature 
newspaper in our local papers each week. The 
items are mainly taken from our sales slips 
for the previous week. Whenever known, the 
property owner and the workman, as well as 
the material, are mentioned, You will note that 
in one of the enclosed sample advertisements 
26 persons and 13 kinds of merchandise are 


mentioned, This advertising has the attention 
of the people. It helps to tie up the carpenters 
to us as well as advertise our materials, and 
I consider it the best style copy we have ever 
used,” 


Policy of Courage and Backbone 


In answer to a question as to the most help- 
ful plan or policy adopted within the last year 
or two, J. L. Barney, of the Barney & Carey 
Co., Boston, makes the following statement: 

“The most helpful plan put into effect in our 
firm in the last two years is the decision pos- 
itively to refuse credit to irresponsibles who 
are out to do business without sufficient capital, 
and who, in many cases, come with the idea of 
getting something for nothing and without 
much intention of paying for what they pur- 
chase. 

“To put this policy into effect takes courage 
and lots of backbone, especially when business 
is quiet and the yard full of merchandise to be 
sold, but we have found it very beneficial and 
although our volume has been considerably 
less, our profits have been very satisfactory.” 


An Odd Way to Build Good Will 


A lumber retailer sends in a suggestion for 
the Idea Exchange, which we pass along as an 
item of interest. The dealer writes: 


“We have one plan which may not be so 
common, but seems an odd way to build up 
good will, although it can be used only in 
some cases. 

“Our stunt is simply to quote a dollar or 
two higher on our material than we should; 
but to charge the correct price on our in- 
voice. Of course, if we think we may 
lose the order by quoting the higher price, 
we simply let well enough alone.” 


Looks a little risky, doesn’t it? The pre- 
sumption, apparently, is that when the customer 
gets his invoice he will think that a mistake 
has been made; in other words, that he is get- 
ting the better of the dealer through an error 
in billing. Suppose the customer happens to 
have old-fashioned ideas of honesty and should 
notify the dealer that he had billed his stuff a 
dollar below the quoted price? Then the dealer 
would have to say either that a clerical error 





Puts Name Plate on 
Every House Job 








This Week’s 
Timely Tip 














A retail lumber company so proud of the materials 
it sells, and of the contractors and carpenters with 
which it works, that it puts a brass name-plate on 
every job as a retninder and an assurance and some- 
what of a guaranty to the owner, is located in Chi- 
cago. It is the Sterling 
Lumber & Supply Co., 
which operates a retail 
yard in the West Pull- 
man district in the south 
part of the city. 

President W. G. Moel- 
ing and his efficient sales 
force are always on the 
alert to convert some 
hesitating and longing 
prospect into a happy 
home owner. However, 
because the building of 
small homes in Chicago 
hasn’t shown much 
activity in recent 
months, promotion of 
an intensive modernization campaign has appeared to 
be—and has proved to be—-a wise policy. The Sterling 
company bends its sales efforts toward selling the 
complete home, or the complete modernizing job, and 
providing the contractor and the carpenters. Material 
of good quality is used—the sort of material on which 
the lumber company would be willing to stake its rep- 
utation—and the contractors and carpenters who are 
called in are the kind who can take good materials and 





put them into a house in such a way as to assure the 
maximum service of which the materials are capable. 

The Sterling company has to be careful of the ma- 
terial and the workmen, for it backs up the final job 
with its name on a brass plate, like the one shown in 
the accompanying illus- 
tration. The architect’s 
mame and address, the 
contractor’s, and the 
carpenter contractor’s, 
are imprinted into the 
plate (in the spaces 
provided) as each job is 
finished, and the little 
sheet of brass is tacked 
up somewhere in the 
house. This of course 
pleases these people and 
helps to create good 
will. Perhaps the plate 
is put on the inside of 
the medicine cabinet, 
or on the inside of the 
door to one of the built-in kitchen cabinets. Then if 
at any time there is any question about the material 
or workmanship, or if more work and materials of 
the same quality are desired, the home owner can 
easily see on whom to call. This is advertising and 
service that entails little expense, for in quantities 
these plates cost only from seven to eleven cents 
apiece. The return in publicity value and in good 
will make this procedure well worth while. 
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had been made or that the original quotation 
was wrong. A reputation for making errors is 
a doubtful asset. On the other hand, if the 
customer keeps still about it, it simply means 
that he hugs to his bosom the idea that he has 
beaten the dealer out of a dollar a thousand 
feet, or whatever the unit of value may be. Is 
this a healthy state of mind to create? 

In short, this stunt wonld seem to have prac- 
tical as well as ethical implications deserving 
of careful consideration before putting it into 
effect. Of course, inasmuch as no real harm 
js done either to the customer or the dealer 
the method may be regarded as a harmless 
subterfuge. This department neither condemns 
nor approves the plan, but has simply endeav- 
ored to analyze same and point out weaknesses, 
if they may be regarded as such, to which the 
originator possibly has not given sufficient con- 


Plan Reserve Warehouse 


New York, Feb. 3—The Building Material 
Men’s Association of Westchester County is 
preparing, through some of the members, to 
establish a central warehouse, from which all 
retail lumbermen in that county may draw 
supplies of lumber and other materials. The 
central warehouse idea has never been tried out 
in the metropolitan area, so the experiment will 
be watched with considerable interest. 

Already, some of the yards in the southern 
part of Westchester County have established 
what they call a reserve bureau. F. Herbert 
Brown, secretary of the Building Material 
Men’s Association, said the bureau had not yet 
started operations in full swing, but that the 
idea had taken firm hold and that there were 
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The best tune in his repertoire, 

And he plays it most though he knows lots more, 
Is the grand old tune, “Co-operation” — 

The call to stay on the reservation. 


This tune has staved off many a fracture 
When played in the haunts of manufacture; 
And dealers stop to hear him play 

And throw their tough war clubs away. 


Cost and fret and carking care 

Fall into line when Tom is there. 

He plays his tune at the big conventions, 
And war fades out into good intentions. 


And so he toots till the horses prance, 
The bosses jig and the yard men dance. 
He trills so loud that we can not fuss. 
It’s hard on Tom but fine for us! 


indications it would be adopted by more and 
more firms. The reserve bureau, he explained, 
is on the pattern of one that has been conducted 
with success in the Minneapolis territory. 


Makes Modernizing Survey 


Mapison, Wis., Feb. 4.—Approximately 6,000 
homes in Madison require modernizing, or one 
home to every nine people of the city, accord- 
ing to E. R. Sutherland, secretary of the C. W. 
Davis Lumber Co., who has made a survey pre- 
liminary to a modernizing campaign which is 
being conducted by his concern. The company 
is, however, conducting its campaign in a man- 
ner which is eminently fair from the standpoint 
of truth in advertising because the lumber dealer 
points out that modernizing is not justified un- 
less the ultimate value of the property is in- 
creased beyond the original value plus the cost 
of the work. The Davis company has devoted 
considerable effort toward the promotion of 
home building in the past and announces un- 
usual service facilities to the public for home 
modernization. 


Will Establish New Retail Yard 


SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 3.—Advices from Ray- 
ville, La., state that Terzia Bros., of Monroe, 
La., proprietors of the Parlor City Lumber Co., 
are arranging to begin construction, within a 
few days, of a building to accommodate a retail 
lumber and building material business to be 
established at Delhi. The new business will. be 
operated as the Macon Ridge Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Co. The management will be un- 


der direction of Carl Wood, of Delhi. 


What Cash Discounts Mean 


In a recent bulletin to the members of his 
organization, M. Wulpi, secretary of the Cen- 
tral Credit Bureau, Chicago, called attention 
to the importance of cash discounts and the 
part they play in cutting costs. In order that 
this importance might be accentuated, he gave 
the following examples: 

%% discount 10 days—net 30, equals 9% 
per Annum, 

1% discount 10 days—net 30, equals 18% 
per Annum, 

1%% discount 10 days—net 30, equals 27% 
per Annum, 

2% discount 30 days—net 160, equals 8% 
per Annum, 

2% discount 10 days—net 60, equals 14% 
per Annum, 

2% discount 30 days—net 60, equals 24% 
per Annum, 

2% discount 10 days—net 30, equals 36% 
per Annum, 

3% discount 10 days—net 160, equals 10% 
per Annum, 

3% discount 30 days—net 60, equals 36% 
per Annum, 

38% discount 10 days—mnet 30, equals 54% 
per Annum, 


Continuing, Mr. Wulpi, said: 


Does it pay to discount purchase bills? It 
surely does to the extent of borrowing from 
your bank. 

Where would a manufacturer get if he paid 
interest on what his possible discounts rep- 
resent? 

This is a factor many overlook and not only 
“pay a heap of interest’ through it, but also 
lessen credit standing and are apt to pay top 
market price because of the failure to dis- 
count, 












Che Dumberman’s “(Mother Goose” 


Chapter VI—Another Will Appear Next Week 


cS fiom he was a piper’s son; 

He learned to play when he-was young; 
He danced and played and was so merry 
That now he’s a lumber secretary. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuinecrton, D. C., Feb. 3.—Following is the National Lumber M anufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Jan. 25, 1930, and for 
four weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identi. 


cal mills for the corresponding periods of 1929: 
No. of 











— 


Percent “ Percent Percent 

Softwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 

Southern Pine Association .............eeeee 131 49,559,000 82 46,389,000 76 49,098,000 73 

Wrest Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 116 58,292,000 48 86,621,000 77 97,098,000 71 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 58 19,419,000 73 25,191,000 76 30,521,000 93 

California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 19 6,321,000 6 14,964,000 74 14,374,000 76 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... oe 1,825,000 4,654,000 se 4,601,000 62 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 23 3,277,000 132 1,262,000 77 1,248,000 60 

North Carolina Pine Association............. 41 5,477,000 88 4,288,000 78 2,873,000 74 

California Redwood Association............ a 15 7,635,000 120 5,795,000 7 7,704,000 100 
Total softwoods ............. 411 151,805,000 63 189,164,000 77 207,517,000 75 

Se OO Hore secrcccvevesccescccncs 

. 191 28,088,000 79 26,060,000 74 31,120,000 79 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... rag’ : 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 33 7,578,000 168 4,034,000 75 3,639,000 98 
re ee ‘ 214 35,666,000 83 30,094,000 “74 34,759,000 “80 
ie a a aan ned waa eee eae ee 602 187,471,000 66 219,258,000 76 242,276,000 75 

FOUR WEEKES No. of 

Softwoods: Reports . 

Southern Pine Association..............eee- 516 211,039,000 88 188,349,000 86 210,630,000 89 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 460 312,995,000 72 354,037,000 86 363,647,000 76 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 228 79,130,000 82 96,170,000 76 109,404,000 82 

California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn... 97 22,064,000 37 57,399,000 66 59,418,000 72 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 36 6,704,000 42 18,229,000 76 18,078,000 61 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 108 15,353,000 88 6,218,000 71 8,310,000 64 

North Carolina Pine Association............. 172 20,508,000 85 16,202,000 78 14,716,000 88 

California Redwood Association............. 56 27,625,000 116 20,256,000 83 25,579,000 91 
Total softwoods ....... Se Es 1,673 695,418,000 76 756,860,000 82 809,782,000 “19 

Hardwoods: 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 720 101,530,000 80 90,629,000 74 98,593,000 74 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 108 31,146,000 104 15,914,000 66 16,576,000 74 
Total hardwoods ............cececceececee 828 132,676,000 “4 106,543,000 72 115,169,000 “14 
i ae eee 2,393 828,094,000 77 863,403,000 81 924,951,000 79 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurncton, D. C., Feb. 3.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
footage Jan. 25, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 


Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
109 734,148,000 172,452,000 23 


140 1,305,586,000 
73 1,154,378,000 
9 304,016,000 
180 954,525,000 


479,095,000 37 
127,738,000 11 

31,939,000 11 
231,498,000 24 





Southern Pine Barometer 
New Orveans, La., Feb. 3.—For the week 
ended Jan. 25, Saturday, 141 mills of total 
capacity of 161% units (a unit representing 
an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 
31, 1928), report as follows to the Southern 


Pine Association : Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Ave. Prod. Output 
Aver. 3 yrs... ... 67,942,266 a hes 
PE secasse Ae © * £2.) ze 

Shipments* ..2,330 48,930,000 72.02 92.94 

Orders— 

Received* ....2,469 51,849,000 76.31 98.48 
On hand end 
weekft ...... 9,698 203,658,000. 


*Orders were 105.97 percent of shipments. 
tCarload basis is 21,000 feet. 


tOrders on hand at above 141 mills showed 
an increase of 1.45 percent, or 2,919,000 feet 
during the week. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., Feb. 3.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Jan. 25: Percent 


Hardwoods— 
Capacity, 68 units*. .14,204,000 





210,000 100 


Actual production ..10,295,000 151,000 72 
Shipmentst ........ 5,588,000 82,000 39 
Orders receivedt ... 4,740,0400 70,000 33 
Orders on hand..... 35,525,000 522,000 pe 
Hemlock— 


Capacity, 94 units*..19,381,000 210,000 100 


Actual production .. 4,413,000 47,000 22 
suapmentst lc - 1,758,000 19,000 9 
Orders receivedt ... 1,627,000 17,000 8 
Orders on hand..... 13,216,000 141,000 ee 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one. unit. The production 
is on mill log scale, and lumber cut 


overruns this by 20 percent. 


+tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 


shipments, 





of Ca- 
Total Per Unit* pacity 


West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 3—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended Jan, 18: 

















Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
98 Mills 18 Mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
Coatitermis....ccccces 71,969,654 3,351,294 
Atlantic Coast ....162,302,643 19,365,566 
Miscellaneous 4,198,604 3,428,168 
ED he ane hae x 5 238,470,901 26,145,028 
Orders received— 
eee 13,356,468 307,000 
Atlantic Coast .... 26,297,650 3,898,668 
Miscellaneous ..... 542,139 836,000 
I calico in he wie 40,196,257 5,041,668 
Cancellations— 
Ce. a wcwckce i a ea 
Atlantic Coast .... 155,110 150,000 
sss '*  weane = of piece 
EN. — aie ale & ad 265,337 150,000 
Shipments— 
IR «ois wan 8 17,125,605 1,828,473 
Atlantic Coast .... 16,133,034 5,193,308 
Miscellaneous 935,920 456,168 
a ee 34,194,559 7,477,949 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
eee 68,090,290 1,829,821 
Atlantic Coast ....172,312,149 17,920,926 
Miscellaneous 3,804,823 3,808,000 
. . ,oe Sea 244,207,262 23,558,747 


Total domestic cargo— 
Orders on hand first of 


aS Se ae 264,615,929 
Orders received ......... 45,237,925 
Cancellations ........... 415,337 
i ot 41,672,508 


Unfilled end of week..... 267,766,009 




















West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WaSH., Feb. 5.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 213 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Feb. 1 gave 
these figures: 
Production ..112,537,000 
Shipments ..123,981,000 10.17% over production 
i ee 129,373,000 14.9% over production 
A group of 297 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows : 


Average weekly operating capacity. 292,696,000 
Average weekly cut for five weeks— 


Ry ee eee ee ee ee 203,153,000 
DE. cctentetanh ehweddacadausal 128,939,000 
Actual cut week ended Feb. 1...... 130,133,000 


A group of 212 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Feb. 1 was 112,537,000 feet, re- 
ported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
ae 40,328,000 49,567,000 196,603,000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 44,052,000 42,820,000 288,755,000 
Export .. 30,047,000 27,410,000 144,558,000 
Pee 9,553,000 9,563,000 ....ccces 





123,980,000 129,350,000 629,916,000 

A group of 185 mills, whose reports of pro- 

duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 


Week Average Average 
ended Feb. first five first five 
1,1930 weeks, 1930 weeks, 1929 


Production ..108,430,000 109,449,000 144,377,000 
Shipments ..121,432,000 121,340,000 137,024,000 
Orders ..... 126,026,000 124,589,000 156,301,000 





California Pine Statistics 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 1.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, based 
on statistics for twenty-two mills: 


Percent 

Percent of same 

of pro- Period 
Feet duction of 1929 

Por week ended Jan. 25: 

ProGuction ..ccceee 7,064,000 re oe 
Shipments ......... 19,902,000 281.7 . 
CED cccecsgsncvdse 18,117,000 256.4 oom 
Stocks Jan. 25...... 722,711,000 ces tan 
Foi Jan. 1 to 25: ont 
Production ........ . 22,447,000 ane . 
Shipments ........ . 62,337,000 277.7 68.9 
OrderS ....+++++eee 68,162,000 281.4 72.2 
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Western Pine Summary 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Feb. 5.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 


2 


on operations during the week ended Feb. 1: 
Total number of mills reporting, 77: 


Actual production for week....... 20,446,000 
GhIPMeNtS .cceessessccsscccseces 28,644,000 
Orders received ....2....cececees 31,634,000 
Report for 59 mills: 
Operating capacity .............. 46,721,000 
Average for 3 previous years..... 22,644,000 
Actual production for week....... 20,321,000 
Report for 74 mills: 
Average production .............. 24,356,000 
On GUGM consscescicrrcnweg 132,652,000 
Stocks on hand Feb. 1............ 1,150,362,000 
Identical mills reporting, 59: 
Production— 
Operating capacity ............ 46,721,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 22,644,000 


Week ended Week ended 
Feb. 1, 1930 Feb. 2, 1929 
Actual prod. for week..20,321,000 25,493,000 


PEROUAE cerepeséccvocen 28,474,000 34,816,000 
Orders received ......... 31,386,000 38,080,000 
Identical mills reporting, 37: 

Production— 


Average for 3 previous years... 20,233,000 


Week ended Week ended 
Feb. 1, 1930 Feb. 2, 1929 


Unfilled orders ........ 119,678,000 125,112,000 
Gross stock on hand...949,876,000 848,483,000 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, CAuLiF., Feb. 1.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 15 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Jan. 25: 


— Redwood ‘White- 
Percent of wood 








Feet production Feet 
Production ...... 7,635,000 100 1,714,000 
Shipments ...... 5,795,000 75 1,241,000 
Orders— 
Received ...... 7,704,000 101 2,996,000 
Om RAMEE civics 30,645,000 “ws 6,546,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*....... 2,361,000 3,072,000 
Southern California*....... 1,341,000 1,316,000 
ET ccccngcveddo sexes Ueweaeen 57,000 
OS, ae otencand 1,551,000 2,413,000 
DD as t0ctnsseseseveeou 542,000 000 

5,795,000 7,704,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


fWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
TAll other States and Canada. 


North Carolina Pine 


Norrotk, Va., Feb. 3.——The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from ninety-nine mills for 
the week ended Jan. 25: 

Per 


Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 





Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* .15,870,000 25 “6 
Actual .... 9,069,000 57 <a 

Shipments .. 8,399,000 53 93 = 

Orderst .... 7,611,600 48 84 91 
orders ....75,997,000 ne 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 
a decrease in orders of 16 percent, seven less 
mills reporting. 


*“Average” is of production for the last 
three years. 


Install Latest Type of Kiln 


Lenorr, N. C., Feb. 3—In line with a gen- 
eral program of plant improvements, the Kent- 
Coffey Manufacturing Co. is installing two of 
the latest type internal fan dry kilns. These 
are of the reversible cross-circulation fan sys- 
tem and are being installed by Moore Dry Kiln 
Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., which developed and 
patented this improved type of kiln. These 
kilns season both hardwoods and softwoods 
at unusually low temperatures, utilizing a fast 
‘Teversible cross-circulation of properly condi- 
(tioned . air. , 





Canadian Statistics for 1928 


MontreaL, Que., Feb. 3.—Official figures for 
1928, released by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics in a preliminary report on the lumber 
industry in Canada, show a gain of 5.8 percent 
in sawn lumber produced, and of 6.2 percent in 


424,000, which compares with $133,620,000 the 
previous year. 

In 1928, 247 additional mills operated, and 
the capital invested increased to $175,729,000 
from $169,378,000 in 1927. Comparative figures 





value. Total production for 1928 was $139,- follow: 
—Quantity—— —— u 

Products— 1927 1928 1927 1928 
A ee Ds soos 6S Se bd sb bwha bwbeseeee 4,098,081 4,337,253 $ 97,508,786 $103,590,035 
I I 9a) inne a6 6S on SH aid woe nk oak ,108,812 08,4 13,722,718 :030,608 
EY as. Carib isles 60's boo 0b wa 00 ae Re BS 2,837,281 2,865,994 8,716,0 10,321,341 
iis Dares 5: vv ware wr Owe a ty pale baa eee 1,322,665 1,138,417 5,603,396 4,802,616 
NE NE EES, ores ties barce e's ss cicks oantobe cat ,669,647 6,637,669 2,882,487 4,801,598 
IN is i 8a os oldval's sie 0. ease. 4.ivlg Ele ae ,999 30,660 1,365,013 1,166,956 
Be I OE COREE) . go. 6 0.0.0.6 0 6 ioicde debdore se 353,819 392,557 904,00 60,857 
Ms a =. ye oP weed we xe Saree 11,103 14,928 671,840 732,291 
EE Swiicws 540 SUP sk +s baersaee oe eek ews 35,942 34,896 351,907 394,124 
tire eri i si whid « eS iets awadeek ales Le 33,829 25,624 519,387 337,470 
IE RE I CS i. ods 66:6» vit nd d-& bib ees 5,779 7,086 240,590 294,262 
EE, MD oe wav bie vine'c b biwe bec oe oalxnhees 3,710 2,287 08,34 159,747 
I SI ti cael con ark aid el Sg es oe ie ee 51,705 73,772 174,171 206,704 
ae Te ONE LEVON CUED o nwics dei ccccwue cst) aceceae Obes 751,831 1,126,145 

Sere, Gar PeODwate - CVAD GUND 6.6666 6.5500008" Ktdecees epdeees - $133,620,554 $139,424,754 





Australian Tariff Increases 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc, Feb. 3.— The new Australian lumber tariff schedules, effective Nov. 22 
and Dec. 12, 1929, include increases on some items as high as 150 percent over the rates effec- 


tive before those dates. The 


: Dec. 12 changes affect only plywood and veneer. 
were effective Nov. 22, and compare with the 1928 schedules. 
undressed timber, cut to size, for making boxes, is 12s, against 5s under the old schedules. 


Other increases 
For example, the new rate on 
This 


rate applies to all imports of this item, the British preferential not applying. 

The new general rate on dressed timber is 20s, compared with 15s under the 1928 schedule. 
On this item the British preferential rate is 12s, and the intermediate tariff rate, 14s. 

On veneers, the new general rate is 65 percent ad valorem, the British preferential 55 per- 
cent, and the intermediate rate remains at 50 percent. 

Timber cut to size for making boxes, dressed or partly dressed, takes a rate of 14s under the 
Nov. 22 schedule, compared with 6s under the old schedule, this increase applying all along the line. 

At the Department of Commerce the tariff experts explained that Canadian lumber and other 
items take the same rates as United States products. 





The revised schedules follow: British Inter- 
plaetenrse ” ollow Preferential mediate General 
DIVISION X Tariff Tariff Tariff 
291. Timber, viz.:— 
(A) Engravers’ boxwood and engravers’ maplewood...... ad val. 5% 5% 5% 
ey ee, SI «oc. cccng a sc¢ bie beb ae en beaseies emeeam ad val. 5% 5% 5% 
a ee ee eee SFRET TAR HEE BIE adval. 5% 5% 10% 
i. 2 eS OE ee eee aes ee ad val. 5% 5% 10% 
(E) New Zealand white pine, undressed, n.e.i, for use in the 
manufacture of butter boxes, as prescribed by depart- 
So ree eae r 100 super. feet 1s. Is. 1s. 
(Ff) Timber, undressed, n.e.i, in sizes of 12 inch x 6 inch (or 
its equivalent) and over— 
(1) Redwood (Sequoia semper virens)..per 100 super. feet 3s. 3s. 4s. 
(2) Oregon for use underground for mining purposes as 
described by departmental by-laws............+.. Free Free Free 
C00 Se fais oer dt e's pecite ee.b ¢ekirn ee per 100 super. feet 8s. 8s. 8s. 
(G) Timber, undressed, n.e.i., in sizes of 7 inch x 2% inch (or 
its equivalent) and upward, and less than 12 inch x 6 
inch (or its equivalent)—~ 
(1) Redwood (Sequoia semper virens)..per 100 super. feet 3s. 4s.6d. 5s.6d. 
CO Hs obser eeebrtad os Oe eQeony een per 100 super. feet 9s.6d. 9s.6d. 9s.6d. 
(H) ‘Timber, undressed, n.e.i, in sizes less than 7 inch x 2% inch 
(or its equivalent)— . 
(1) Redwood (Sequoia semper virens)..per 100 super. feet 5s. 6s. 7s. 
7 SAREE err ee per 100 super. feet 11s. 11s. lis. 
(1) (1) Timber, undressed, n.e.i., for the manufacture of 
boxes, as prescribed by departmental by-laws.......... 
aja tatiana Lian’ arp ania ido tahie a8 ae eae per 100 super feet te. 1s. 1s. 
(2) Timber, undressed, cut to size for making boxes.... » . 
he oR ateh ide Nauta abies ae nha atanion eh ai er 100 super. feet 12s. 12s. 12s. 
(J) Timber, for making boxes, being cut to size, and dressed or 
A OED osc ces 04.08 been ae per 100 super. feet 14s. 14s, 14s. 
(K) Timber, bent or cut into shape, dressed or party dressed, ; 
Er dg alga Ne gid ein ene See a ane BESS eS. ad. val. 30% 30% 30% 
(Z,) Tiber, Greseed. B.0b.osccccceccsccectvovcsccvccscessseves . 138. 14s. 20s. 
(M) ae A te insindins Uy pees weno with ony mnteres— da on? aa od a5. or* 
xceedin -inch in ckness.per square fee . . s. 
redhaerks & ”" . adval. 50% 55% 65% 
(2) Exceeding ¥;-inch in thickness, but not exceeding 
%-inch in thickness............ per 100 square feet 6s. 6s 7s. 
Additional duty for each y-inch in thickness in S 
excess of fy inch..........00. r100 square feet 1s.9d. 1s. 9d. 2s. 
Alternative to the cumulative fixed rates provided 
BUG. wnn6 dnees dig ee ¥e0ee PRS Hoge oeee BA Val. 50% 55% 65% 
(3) Not otherwise specified. ........c.cccseccceees ad val. 50% 55% 65% 
*Whichever returns the higher duty. 
COED. VOM 4 0:6 066 66 0006 60 w80 0000000008 bee ceelekeawtabel adval. 50% 55% 65 % 
292. Timber, viz.:— 
(A) Lath for DHndS.......ccccccccccccccccscccevccscoces ad.val. 30% 30% 30% 
COED RAO PE ancc oo Nbc ces Stewed ecccowevdevsesooses cam per1000 10s. 10s. 10s. 
CETy TNE occiciccnsvccvccecnvtececesestecsensseseavens peri1000 15s. 15s. 15s. 
(D) Pickets, undressed ........cccccccceessseeceves ---per 100 3s.6d. 3s.6d. 3s.6d. 
(BE) Pickets, dressed ........cccccccccccecsseseces «+--per 100 qs. 7s. Is. 
Cie PIO, i.din 0nd 6dr oe ndOS esa POreuo wens eeeeebas .---per1000 — 5s. 5s. 5s. 
(G) Architraves, moldings, n.e.i, and skirtings of any mate- 
Pe sinks ashen MEE otaeie oS ¢ ape Ale © 0 per 100 lineal feet 6s. 6s. 6s. 
(H) Picture and room moldings............. otaud vane --.adval. 30% 35% 45% 
293. 
(A) Timber, undressed, in sizes less than 7 feet 6 inch x 10 
inch x 2% inch for door stocks........ per 100 super. feet 3s. 3s. 3s. 
(B) Timber, for making doors, being cut into shape, and dressed 
Or partly dressed......cccccsrscccveces per 100 super. feet 6s. 6s. 6s. 
(C) Doors of wood including fly doors..........cseeeseeees each 8s.6d. 8s.6d. 8s.6d. 
294 
CA) Staves, Undressed... . cece seve ccvcccvccesecseccces per 100 1s. 1s. 1s. 
(B) Staves, dressed or partly dressed, but not shaped....per100 4s. 4s. 4s. 


Imports from New Zealand of items F, G, H and I in section 291 enter free; picture and 


room moldings take a duty of 25 percent ad valorem, and all other imports from New Zealand 
are subject to British preferential rates. 
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Northern Pine Annual Stock Report 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb, 3.—Following is 
a summary of Jan. 1, 1930, stocks of northern 
pine held by thirteen firms in Minnesota, Wis- 














Dimension 
No. 1 iNo, 2 No. 3 
2x4 to 12”....39,740,900 10,391,500 1,373,100 
Plank, 2” .... 1,057,300 64,900 652,400 
3x6 to 14”... 2,065,300 _.. aaa 
4x4 & 6”..... 2,695,500 a. . . Grwagee 
i Cw” «aeae 914,200 [ae  . seree 
8x8 & 10”.. 598,100 are 
10x10 & 12”. 402,900 Pe 8) Wide. 
DE? as eene 403,900 Sn ee 
en Ee § - dccace ~"ieeewese 
50,295,000 10,664,600 2,025,500 
Common Boards and Strips 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
pee OF. esas 2,947,800 16,996,900 30,807,100 
1x8, 10 & 12”. 1,033,400 7,197,800 27,067,400 
13” and wider. 5,700 104,700 407,400 
4” and wider. 105,400 387,400 1,485,000 
4,092,300 24,686,800 59,766,900 
No. 4 No. 5 
ee a 6 ake dod eenee’ 53,839,300 35,474,800 
“No. 6” Mill run 
a eee 1,833,100 43,736,600 
Thick Common, 1% to 2” 
1 % ” 1% ” 9" 
I & «ise a ee 1,930,300 1,039,000 1,616,900 
OS ae 4,565,900 2,946,000 3,660,400 
 *« re 8,222,100 5,425,100 4,476,200 
a ee 6,345,400 4,099,300 1,603,330 
 § eer 4,826,700 2,105,000 364,400 
Din tah saaweaes.. Jutiben ee xe 11,721,200 
15,614,400 15,614,400 
-, &. as BESGGOO ‘beceeces 25,890,400 
Dt scccdel eudanees cardbeaen 53,226,000 
De ck rsthawan.> .ebdnwene 7,844,500 
comin e -. Rbaneuen 61,070,500 
Short Box 
PT eee Peer 5,460,000 
Inch Selects 
C&btr. 
D&Better Norway 
DD sc cc waewde ae wass an ee 1,897,100 
CC 6s Suh nb diy eee aa wae 5,678,600 1,816,100 
8-inch and wider........ 6,610,600 1,765,700 
DE GE caeeaevrenen ace ee. wadedess 
Total C&better Norway... ........ 5,478,900 
Gee BE covcedseese 20,617,700 20,617,700 
Dt Atterieknthakeiebe <nnmeeea 26,096,600 
DE cetvcerccved eheenbos 1,948,300 
tae, CO, wcceee onueansa 28,044,900 


consin, northern Michigan and Ontario, as re- 
ported to the bureau of grades of the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association: 


Thick Finish, 14% and Up 








2” and 
14%” 114/”" thicker 
D&Better .... 2,495,500 3,822,600 2,815,000 
C&Btr Norway 1,414,700 1,506,600 788,700 
No. 1, 2&3 shop 2,636,000 2,018,100 1,876,100 
Sl. com. & tnk. TRE. ctsdwesus 154,000 
TP cigewhae  xkbabade 5,633,800 
I Bg wo emda a 7,347,300 7,347,300 
i. 2) Use yk een 6,621,200 
PE: ix vewecies weweaees 800,900 
Total thick 
Se ween etedawke >? Gawnevas 20,403,200 
Lath—Pieces 
4-foot 32” 
No. 1 white pine......... 4,567,500 4,932,300 
a. 2 ca es 0tue «ean 7,599,500 10,727,200 
AR Be a eee 7,938,900 2,110,500 
“ see eesneeneneeen 4,073,100 2,956,000 
DD 2.cvereen tae aene 24,179,000 20,726,000 
Pickets and Shingles 
PicROtS—GGURTO ccccccccccccceses 240,900 
ON ot oa Sa a dali ws & a eh ana 186,900 
BR a re ee 297,000 


Summary of Jan. 1, 1930, Lumber Stocks 


PE Bb ver ndédesoes 04408 68 ¥2 62,985,100 
Common boards and strips......... 223,429,800 
De SE gaceeeceevetenensecenee’ 28,044,900 
CE Goad. hs wat aawane wen ae 20,403,200 
ME DOE -vccvencdeeeecedenes 61,070,500 
RT bow Hinawe can vecnecb ines 5,460,000 
TL, slid tins bade bau wad wean one ae 401,393,500 
Comparative Percentage of Items, Jan. 1 
1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
Dimension ....... 15.7 16.3 14.4 14.7 13.6 
Boards, strips - 55.7 61.8 564.3 54.3 68.0 
Inch selects ...... 7.0 8.8 8.6 7.7 6.8 
Thick finish ...... 5.1 9.3 9.2 9.8 9.2 
Thick Common .. 15.2 13.1 13.0 12.0 11.7 
ene Bl. bo escnee 1.3 A 5 1.5 7 


eet 


100.0 “100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Comparative Percentages of Grades, Jan. 1 














Dimension— 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
en: oh eens ve 79.9 79.4 80.1 77.9 76.6 
Pe wseeus 16.9 17.5 17.9 18.5 20.1 
ah. 2 aeons 3.2 3.1 2.0 3.6 3.3 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Inch common— 
et Fee 1.8 3.6 4.6 5.2 4.3 
| oer 11.0 17.2 15.6 12.0 12.2 
Dh © aseewe 26.8 33.9 27.4 21.5 25.1 
Be 6 ctcaes ee 27.0 33.1 35.1 29.6 
| 2 were 15.9 14.9 15.1 24.0 25.7 
ae 0.8 1.4 1.0 1.0 3 
Mill rurr 19.6 2.0 3.2 1.2 2.8 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


i 


California Pines 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 3—The fol. 
lowing is a summary of December Production 
and shipments, and Jan. 1 inventories and un- 
filled orders as prepared by the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa. 
tion : 

December Reports for 26 Mills 
Production Shipments 














Calif. white pine....... 56,634,082 48,152 353 
eee 4,650,500 5,105,750 
Mixed pines........... 262,588 1,913,515 
OMe SOMES. . 6 ices cee 61,547,170 55,17 
SS erpppeege 3,777,184 2'930/998 
Red (Douglas) fir...... 1,796,709 1,432,651 
All other woods....... 2,296,561 2,310,977 
ES POOR aS 4,072/493 
ee 
Total other woods... 7,870,454 10,746,974 
Grand totals......... 69,417,624 65,917,899 
Jan. 1 Inventories and Unfilled Orders 
Inventories Oraen 
: r 
No. 2 shop and better— i 
Calif. white pine....153,463,959 23,266,408 
Se MOO aicn ce ees 64,058,328 2,344,330 
No. 3 shop, mixed pine. 26,638,305 10,135,755 
Total uppers.......c. 244,160,592 35,746,493 
Common*— . 
California white and 
See Gn bcdeccc 369,364,801 146,900,731 
All other woods...... 81,927,054 18,051,373 
Total lowers......... 451,291,855 164,952,104 
| Grand totals......... 695,452,447 200,698,597 


12,558,308 


Box shook and cut stock 13,659,463 
| *Includes pine box lumber. 


Comparative Reports on 24 Operations 

The following comparative statistics from 24 
operations for December, 1928, and December, 
1929, represent 61 percent of the total pine 
industry : 





Percent 
1928 1929 Decrease 
Dec. Production— 
Pine only...... 67,732,313 61,547,170 9.2 
All species in- 
cluding pine.. 80,527,020 69,417,624 14.0 
Dec. Shipments— , 
Pine only...... 71,583,406 54,481,741 23.9 


All species in- 
cluding pine.. 86,430,171 
Inventories Jan. 1— 
No. 3 shop and 


65,228.015 24.6 


} 
| 
SS aes 174,934,473 239,733,691 *31.3 
All species and 

STAGeS .cicce 592,957,025 684,115,248 *15.3 

Unfilled Orders Jan. 1— 
No. 3 shop and 

eee 36,849,220 35,168,223 4.6 
| All species and 

SIRES esses 211,806,085 188,713,389 11.0 
| *Increase. 





Handbook on Western Hemlock 


Lumber manufacturers and distributers and 
users of lumber are arriving at a better appre- 
ciation of the qualities of western hemlock, and 
the quantities of that wood available assure it 
a prominent place in future markets. While 
it is not a new wood in the East and in the 
Great Lakes regions, there are prairie sections 
of the middle West where it is not well known. 
Inasmuch as sections where hemlock is not 
well known and appreciated are nevertheless 
among the most logical markets for this wood, 
it is a matter of importance to both distribu- 
ters and users of lumber that they become bet- 
ter informed regarding this -wood. 


In view of the need of information about 
western hemlock it is fortunate that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has just published a 
comprehensive and authoritative handbook en- 
titled “Properties of Western Hemlock and 
Their Relation to Uses of the Wood.” This 
handbook is the work of R. P. A. Johnson, 
engineer, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., and W. H. Gibbons, in charge, Office of 
Forest Products, Portland, Ore., Branch of 
Research, Forest Service. 


The purpose of the bulletin as stated by the 
authors is to furnish detailed information on 
the properties and characteristics of the wood 
of western hemlock which will assist consum- 
ers in determining the suitability of this species 
of wood for specific uses. In the handbook are 
discussed the characteristics that distinguish 





western hemlock from other species of wood, 
grades and their characteristics, mechanical and 
physical properties, chemical properties, rela- 
tions of properties to uses, general building 
material, industrial uses for the wood and re- 
ported miscellaneous uses. Copies of the book- 
let may be obtained on request so long as the 
supply lasts from the Office of Information, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
The publication is available also at 20 cents a 
copy from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Lumber Week in Spokane 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 1.—The timber prod- 
ucts section of the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce is actively backing the local observation 
of National Lumber Week, Feb. 18 to 22. Ed 
Rowles, of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., who 
heads the committee on window displays, is 
working with George Pearson, of Bend, Ore., 
general chairman of the Employees Wood Pro- 
motion Committee, who will be in Spokane un- 
til after Feb. 25, on display advertising projects. 





Orders 18 Percent Ahead of Output 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 6.—Five hundred and ninety-six softwood mills of eight associations 
for the week ended Feb. 1 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association pro- 


duction aggregating 212,599,000 feet, shipments, 


242,251,000 feet, and orders, 250,676,000 feet. The 


week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 
Southern Pine Association...... hed a eereeeoe 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..... ve ere 


Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association........ 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn....... 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.... 
North Carolina Pine Association. 
California Redwood Association........... esos 


I, 5 a ons pain cide oe oon 
Hardwoods— 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.............. 209 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn...... 22 


Totals, hardwoods... 


eeeeeeee 


seecceccceseces Jal 











No. of 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 
oe See 54,803,000 54,936,000 55,923,000 
oo 312 112,537,000 123,981,000 129,350,000 
76 20,446,000 28,644,000 31,634,000 
17 3,799,000 13,238,000 14,972,000 
oe 9 1,878,000 5,186,000 3,510,000 
oe 32 3,397,000 1,976,000 1,861,000 
111 9,819,000 8,371,000 8,527,000 
- 13 5,920,000 5,919,000 4,899,000 
soeces 596 212,599,000 242,251,000 250,676,000 
30,190,000 31,174,000 31,299,000 
7,120,000 4,127,000 3,210,000 
37,310,000 35,301,000 34,509,000 
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Lumber Stocks Normal 


[Special telegram to American LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 5.—January 
closed with $1,600,000 more in building per- 
mits than for the same month in 1929. A total 
of $9,115,846 was recorded, as against $7,514,- 
368 for last January. This offset the small fig- 
ure in December, which was less than $4,000,- 


tinsold lumber stocks at Los Angeles harbor 
last week were normal, with 13,345,000 feet. 
Arrivals at San Pedro during the same period 
totaled 19,213,000 feet, board measure, consist- 
ing of eighteen cargoes of fir with 18,012,000 
feet, and five cargoes of redwood, with 1,201,- 
000. Fifty vessels were laid up, four being 
reported icebound and one operating offshore. 
Prices on timber are reported a little stronger, 
with 1x6 No. 2 and lath being in greatest de- 
mand. 


New Mill in Vancouver 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 1—4The latest addi- 
tion to the lumber manufacturing plants in 
Vancouver is that of the Western Red Cedar 
Mills (Ltd.), which has been in operation for 
about sixty days. This mill has a capacity of 
75,000 feet daily, and the company is specializ- 
ing in the manufacture of British Columbia red 
cedar lumber, timber, ties, shop stock, fence 
posts, planking, shiplap, clears, dimensions, tank 
stock, boat cedar etc. This company is a 
subsidiary of the British Columbia Red Cedar 
Shingle Co. (Ltd.) and the plant is located 
adjacent to that concern’s shingle mill. 

Officers of the Western Red Cedar Mills 
(Ltd.) are George H. Steeves, president; Tra- 
vers Steeves, vice president, and A. McKenzie, 
secretary. 


Atkins Pioneers Celebrate 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 3.—The Atkins 
Pioneer Club, composed of employees who have 
been connected for twenty vears or longer with 
E. C. Atkins & Co., manufacturers of silver 
steel saws, was tendered its annual banquet by 
the company on Feb. 1. Organized in 1906 
with 62 members, the club now has a total 
membership of 231, reaching into foreign coun- 
tries as well as throughout the United States. 
This includes 28 neophytes who were initiated 
with the proper ceremonial at this meeting. 
The attendance was practically 100 percent of 
the entire ‘membership, including nearly all of 
the 43 remaining charter members. Four of 
the members have a combined service with the 
company of 221 years; these are Charles F. 
Aumann, Charles Fenton, William Patterson 
and William Brennan, these having served 60, 
57, 53 and 51 years respectively. 

The Ladies’ Ten Years Auxiliary Service 
Club, organized in 1924, with 6 members, had 
an attendance this year of 28 members, 6 of 
whom were initiated at this meeting. A ban- 
quet and theater party occurred in connection 
with the ladies’ meeting. Officers of the twenty 
year club elected for the current year are as 
follows: Honorary president, H. C. Atkins; 
president, Cyrus E. Woods; vice president, 
Harold Rohr; honorary treasurer, Charles F. 
Aumann; treasurer, James Wilde; secretary, C. 
A. Newport; assistant secretary, William A. 
Weaver. 

Officers of the ladies’ auxiliary are: Presi- 
dent, Cornelia B. Treat; vice president, Eliza- 
beth Sutton; secretary-treasurer, Susan Whit- 
aker and assistant secretary, Bessie Goheen. 


Welcome addresses were made by H. C. 
Atkins, president; N. A. Gladding, vice presi- 
dent; W. A. Atkins, vice president and 
superintendent, and E. C. Atkins, vice 
President and production manager. The re- 
sponse was given by Cyrus E. Woods, retiring 
president of the Pioneers. Following the ban- 
quet and the addresses, a unique entertainment 
was presented by Hon. Frederick Landis and a 
we of musical girls and other variety fea- 
ures, 

The program and yearbook, published as a 





souvenir, contains much interesting data, in- 
cluding reminiscenses of the four veteran pio- 
neers, who told incidents of the early days of 
the Atkins company shortly after it was or- 
ganized at Indianapolis by the late E. C. 
Atkins in 1857. Photographs are shown of the 
eight pioneers who passed away during 1929. 


Builds Miniature Doll House 


ABERDEEN, WasH., Feb. 1.—The Friction 
Products Co., this city, is one of Aberdeen’s 
aggressive and growing industrial concerns. 
The president and general manager is Cassius 
McBroom, who can qualify as an expert in 
the manufacture of friction products, which 
are known to the lumber manufacturing indus- 
try as “Hi-Ball” friction products. 

The logging and sawmill industry has found 
much merit in Hi-Ball saw guides, friction 
blocks, friction facings, brake linings, and vari- 
ous uses where high-grade, long-wearing fric- 
tion material is essential. Many of the largest 
lumber operating concerns on the Coast have 
given high praise and strong testimonials as 
to the value of Hi-Ball material. 

Cash. McBroom has also found time to dem- 
onstrate that he is an expert in other lines be- 
sides friction material He has a young 
daughter who expressed a great desire for a 
high-grade doll house. Mr. McBroom spent 
many evenings and what spare time he could 

















Doll house built by Cassius McBroom for his 
young daughter 


take from his business down at the shop work- 
ing out the details for a miniature colonial 
home, built to scale in the same proportions as 
a full-grown house. 

Grays Harbor is recognized as one of the 
centers for the manufacture of plywood, and 
Douglas fir plywood, the material of many 
uses, was utilized in the. construction of this 
finely executed miniature home. The size of 
the house is best recognized from the photo- 
graph in comparing it with the famous “Patsy” 
doll in the foreground. 


Advertising Campaign Suit Settled 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 5.—Albert S. Long 
of McNab, Holmes & Long, of Chicago, coun- 
sel for the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association in its suit against the Millis Adver- 
tising Co., of Indianapolis, today reported final 
settlement of the case on terms which he indi- 
cates will be deemed fair by officers and adver- 
tising trustees of the association. According to 
Mr. Long, the fight to protect campaign sub- 
scribers has been successful, as according to 
the agreement reached, the unpaid acceptances of 
all subscribers, whether matured or unmatured, 
are cancelled without further obligation and will 
be returned to the subscribers. It is indicated 
that there also will be a small amount of cash 
distributable in proportion to their cash pay- 
ments. Mr. Long expected to report full de- 
tails of the settlement to officers of the asso- 
ciation upon his return to Chicago. 





Heavy Hardwood Curtailment 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 5.—Judging from the 
present situation in the producing regions, it 
seems certain that hardwood production in 
Texas in February will be unusually small, due 
to heavy rains and impossible logging condi- 
tions. Commenting on this situation, A. W. 
Henderson, secretary of the Angelina Hard- 
wood Co., of Ewing, Tex., said that even if the 
rains were to cease immediately mills would 
find it impossible to operate in that section for 
at least two weeks and that without further 
precipitation curtailment of hardwood produc- 
tion will amount to not less than 50 percent. 
Mr. Henderson said he believes this condition 
also will obtain throughout Louisiana and prob- 
ably in other hardwood producing States in the 
South, 


rT . a0 : 
White Pine” Hearing 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., Feb. 3—Trial ex- 
aminer’s hearings in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s white pine cases will be held in 
Albuquerque ‘the latter part of this week, con- 
ducted by Ellis DeBruler, examiner, and 
Eugene W. Burr, attorney, for the commission. 
FE. W. Hohnhaus, attorney and traffic manager 
for the George E. Breece Lumber Co., together 
with Col. Breece and George W. York will rep- 
resent the Breece company; Attorney Chandler 
M. Wood and President James G. McNary, 
the Cady Lumber Corporation; and Judge Ryan 
and W._G, Ramshaw, the White Pine Lumber 
Co. 


Old Timers in the Service 


Mapison,- Wis., Feb. 4.—Celebration on Feb. 
1 of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
United States Forest Service developed 
the fact ‘that the Forest Products Labora- 
tory here has in its personnel veterans 
whose service is as long as that of any in this 
branch of the Government service. These in- 
clude ‘M. C. Jensen, translator of foreign treat- 
ises; A. L. Heim, expert on wood preservation ; 
J. A. Newman, chief of timber testing research ; 
Rolf Thelen, in charge of air seasoning and 
kiln drying research, and H. D. Tiemann, lab 
oratory dry kiln expert, 


New Southern Pine Grading Rules 


New Or veans, La., Feb. 4.—Officers and di- 
rectors of the Southern Pine Association con- 
vened in New Orleans today for consideration 
of the organization’s program during the com- 
ing year. 

Executive sessions of the board of directors 
and budget committee followed a meeting of 
the association’s committee on grading rules 
conducted yesterday at the Roosevelt Hotel. 

Berckes, secretary-manager, said plans 
outlined at the various méetings will guide the 
association staff in the organization’s activities 
betwéen now and the time of the annwal meet- 
ing of subscribers March 24, 25 and 26. 

With W. T. Murray of Rochelle, La., chair- 
man of the grading committee, presiding,. the 
southern pine manufacturers. yesterday consid- 
ered revisions, additions vot changes ‘in’ the 
standard Southern Pine grading rules. 

The committee will recommend to the board 
of directors and subscribers the establishment 
of new grades in dimension providing for No. 
1 common and No. 2 common dense, No. 1 com- 
mon and No. 2 common non-dense, No. 1 com- 
mon dense longleaf and No. 2 common dense 
longleaf in accordance with the density rule 
— now appears in the standard grading 
rules. 

The rule provides that in order to meet the 
density requirement a piece of southern pine 
lumber must show six annual growth rings to 
the inch and must contain not less than one- 
third summerwood. 

The recommendation will be submitted to 
subscribers for approval before the association's 
annual meeting, when their action will be re- 
ported back to the grading rules committee. 
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Hardwood Institute Emphasizes Trade a 


Making Successful Effort for Wood Home and Office Furniture~ 


LouIsviLLe, Ky., Feb. 3.—The eighth an- 
nual convention of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute was completed _ shortly 
before noon last Friday, and by all accounts 
was one of the best meetings the organiza- 
tion has ever held. A movement was started 
for conservation and intelligent production, 
which should be far-reaching in future im- 
provement of the hardwood industry—pro- 
vided the southern hardwood producers 
collectively make proper use of the oppor- 
tunity presented. 

Louisville has always been a_ favorite 
point for important meetings of the institute, 
and its predecessor. Here, in the fall of 1918, 
the Cincinnati and Memphis producers’ or- 
ganizations consolidated into the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. At 
a later meeting in Louisville the old asso- 
ciation was disbanded and succeeded by the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. 


Now, eight years later, the same produc- 
ing interests again gathered here, discussed 


the institute office and to work with the field 
force in development of the institute plan. 

The district chairmen and vice chairmen 
are: 


District 1—Almonta Smith, Memphis, Tenn., 
chairman; F. T. Turner, Memphis, Tenn., vice 
chairman. 


District 2—Max Miller, Marianna, 
chairman; R. L. Kellogg, Monroe, La., vice 
chairman. 


Dirstrict 2A—T. M. Cathey, Memphis, Tenn., 
chairman; B. M. Wakefield, Jackson, Miss., 
vice chairman. 


District 3—H. B. Johnson, Shreveport, La., 
chairman; George H. Henderson, Ewing, Tex., 
vice chairman. 

District 4—Lee Robinson, Mt. Vernon, Ala., 
chairman; J. C. McGowin, Chapman, Ala., vice 
chairman. 

District 5—Frank T. Dooley, Brinkley, Ark., 
chairman; Ed. Vestal, Knoxville, Tenn.,. vice 
chairman. 


District 6—John Shippen, Perry, Fla., chair- 


Ark., © 


W. E. Delaney, (retiring president), Ken. 
tucky Lumber Co., Columbia, Miss.; H. J. 
Brenner, Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co., Alexan. 
dria, La.; W. R. Satterfield, Chicago Mill ¢ 
Lumber Corporation, Memphis; G. W. Allport, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City. 


Directors (to fill two-year vacancy)—John 
Shippen, Wilson Lumber Co., Perry, Fla. 


Director (to fill one-year vacancy)—F, w, 
Reimers, Pearl River Valley Lumber Co., 
Hammond, La. 


Directors (hold-over one year, expiring in 
1931)—A. B. Cook, Wisconsin-Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co., Malvern, Ark.; Lee Robinson, Mobile 
River Sawmill Co., Mr. Vernon, Ala.; J. M. 
Pritchard, Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; 
Preston P. Joyes, W. P. Brown & Sons Lum- 
ber Co., Louisville, Ky.; C. W. Boyd, Virginia 


Hardwood Lumber Co., Tazewell, Va.; Fred 
Bringardner, Oakland Lumber Co., Orgas, 
W. Va. 


Directors (hold-over two years to 1932)~ 
J. W. Mayhew, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; J. W. McClure, Bellgrade Lum- 





Be it further 





further 


Cc. A. BRUCE, 
Memphis, Tenn.; 


Introduced Conserva- 
tion Resolution 


as the benefits. 





Wuereas, Consumption figures covering a long period of time clearly indicate 
that unsold stocks per unit of operations to the extent of 2,700,000 feet represent a 
sufficient quantity adequately to provide for the needs of consumption; and 


Wuenreas, On Jan. 1, 1930, unsold stocks in the hands of our hardwood operators 
of the southern and Appalachian regions average 3,405,000 feet per unit of opera- 
tion or a surplus over and above needs of consumption of 705,000 feet per unit; and 


Wuereas, It is desirable to the public that there be maintained a reasonable bal- 
ance of unsold stocks against demand, now therefore be it 


Resolved, That each hardwood operator in the southern and Appalachian regions 
be urged to make a study of the institute’s statistical publication and be guided by 
the information contained therein. Be it further 


Resolved, That a means be adopted for maintaining the present demand and using 
additional outlets for hardwood lumber and that the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute be utilized as a medifiim for carrying on this work through an aggressive 
campaign and other activities for the purpose of the attainment of this objective. 


Resolved, That the institute be requested to employ two additional field men 
whose duties shall be confined to an explanation. of the institute statistics. Be it 


Resolved, That the members of the institute take steps toward inducing all mills 
that are not now supporting the institute’s trade promotion activities to contribute 
to this work so that the industries as a whole may share alike in the expense as well 





G. H. HENDERSON, 
Ewing, Tex.; 


Elected a Vice Presi- 
dent 








plans, and endorsed a resolution, which it is 
believed, represents the key to better balance 
as. between demand and production of hard- 
_woods. wD 
The ‘resolution, described by Retiring 
President. W. E. Delaney, as the most im- 
portant feature of the convention, is id no 
way. binding, or obligatory. It is not an 
agreement, nor is it a contract. It does not 
represent concerted action, nor is it a gen- 
tlemen’s agreement. It merely embodies 
good common sense suggestions, which if 
properly considered and followed by hardwood 
lumbermen, in an intelligent way, must bring 
better conditions to a shaken industry. 
The resolution, which may be termed the 
Bruce resolution, appears in the center of this 
age. 
me District Group Organization 
To-aid-the-plan as outlined under this 
resolution the country was divided iftto ten 
districts, with a chairman and vice chairman 
in each district, to aid in the proposition of 
increasing membership; to assist in getting 
members to send their statistical material to 


man; H. c. Fowler, Macon, Ga., vice chair- 
man. 

District 7—Chester’ Korn, Sumter, S. C., 
chairman; W. P.- Montague, Montague, S. C., 
vice chairman. . 

District _8—John Raine, Rainelle, W. Va., 
chairman; Robert Campbell, Rainelle, W. Va., 
vice chairmian..- 


District 9—Charles H. Barnaby, Greencastle, 
Ind., chairman; J. J. -Egan, Louisville, Ky., 
vice chairman. 


Officers and directors elected to serve the 
coming year are: 


President—J. W. Bailey, Bastman-Gardiner 
Hardwood Co.,. Laurel, Miss. 

First -vice _president—B. B. Burns, 
Burns Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


Second vice president—George H. Hender- 
son, Angelina Hardwood Co., Ewing, Tex. 


Ritter 


Treasurer—H. Curtis Dewey, Chapman & 
Dewey Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Directors (for three years)—W. TT. Mur- 
ray, Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La.; H. C. 
Fowler, Case-Fowler Lumber Co.,.Macon, Ga.; 


ber Co., Memphis, Tenn.; E. B. Norman, E. B. 
Norman & Co., Louisville, Ky.; C. Arthur 
Bruce, E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Max 
D. Miller, Miller Lumber Co., Marianna, Ark.; 
J. B. Edwards, Hillyer, .Deutsch, Edwards, 
Oakdale, La. 

Another feature incident of the convention 
was the full endorsement accorded the car 
card plan adopted at the last session, further 
improved, and reported at the meeting 
Thursday, where it was discussed and en- 
dorsed without any dissenting vote. The 
plan is now in use by thirty-seven members, 
with twenty-five more ready to start using it. 


OPENING SESSION 


The attendance was around 350, with 150 


or more present at every business session. 


The latter: were held in the Brown. Hotel, a 
buffet luncheon being served on the same 
floor the opening day.. The annual banquet 
and entertainment were held the same even- 
ing. In the lobby there was a very handsome 
display of all-oak dining room furniture, of 
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heavy type, made by Dant Bros., of Louis- 
ille. 

"W. E. Delaney, of Columbia, Miss., presi- 
dent, called the first session at 10:30 o’clock, 
Thursday morning, and continued with his 
annual address, which touched on various 
association matters, the car card plan, adver- 
tising, production and marketing problems 
etc. He held that overproduction of hard- 
woods was the most serious problem of the 
day; and that the association was faced with 
the necessity of either enlarging consumption 
or reducing production, to effect a balance be- 
tween demand and supply. 


President’s Report 


President Deianey opened his remarks witk 
an apt application of the lumberman’s units of 
measurement: “The man who thinks by the 
inch and talks by the yard should be kicked 
out by the foot.” He then added: “My talk 
to you this morning will be brief.” Continuing 
he said: 

Abe Martin, of the Commercial Appeal of 
Memphis, made a statement the other day 
that I thought would be appropriate to quote 
this morning. It is this: “Henry Ford, boot- 
legger Ike Lark and Charlie Schwab all say 
that business is fundamentally sound, but I 
was talking to Joe Pine today and he sez 
the sawmill business is running behind.” We 
all know the unsatisfactory conditions existing 
in the hardwood lumber industry, and we all 
know that some action should be taken to 
remedy these conditions and place the industry 
in a position where the capable manufacturer 
equipped to properly manufacture lumber can 
procure a fair profit on his product—he is 
not receiving this at the present time. 

A difficulty with which we are all familiar, 
and one which we all agree exists, is that we 
are producing lumber in excess of the demand. 
Some think that the proper way to correct 
this is to increase the demand by enlarging 
our markets through advertising the merits 
of our product; others think that we should 
solve this problem by curtailing our produc- 
tion. I think that both are correct, but be- 
lieve that we should first balance production 
with consumption, thus placing ourselves in 
position to make an immediate profit on our 
lumber. We then will be in a position to use 
a portion of this profit to increase our adver- 
tising to enlarge our markets; for as you 
know it will take a considerable amount of 
money to do this work. 

An overproduction of hardwood lumber 
means but one thing, and that is a lowering 
of the sales price, and as the overproduction 
is increased the sales price is decreased until 
it reaches a point where lumber is sold below 
the actual cost of producing it. When lumber 
is sold below cost it necessarily follows that, 
if the industry is to live, we must sell lumber 
for a given period at an excessive price to 
absorb losses incurred when selling below 
cost. What we need, and must have, if our 
business is to prosper, is a more stabilized 
selling price. 

Our oak and gum advertising has procured 
better results with the amount of money ex- 
pended than any lumber advertising campaign 
that was ever inaugurated, large or small. It 
has proved beyond a doubt what can be ac- 
complished by advertising when it is intelli- 
gently done. Only ‘a small percent of the 
manufacturers of oak and gum are contribut- 
ing to this campaign. Having proved itself 
I am unable to understand its lack of finan- 
cial support and I strongly urge that a greater 
fund be supplied to this activity. Unless a 
larger number of manufacturers participate 
in this expenditure it is going to be found 
necessary to find some means by which those 
who do participate can derive more direct 
results, or they will tefusé to contribute 
to an effort in which all have benefited alike 
and so few have participated financially. 
There have been worked out plans to organize 


- support to raise the required amount. 


a new association to be known as “Wood Office 
Furniture Association.”’ This association 
would carry on its work conforming with the 
view of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the regionals giving financial 
support to the project. Good reasons exist 
for believing the total sum available for ad- 
vertising commercial wood furniture during 
1930 will be $250,000. Of this amount the in- 
stitute has been asked to raise $25,000. Our 
members have been advised by letters of this 
project. So far we have received pledges ap- 
proximating $12,000. If the institute is to 
participate it will be necessary for practically 
the entire membership to give their financial 
Here is 
an instance where $10 will be spent in trade 
promotion work for articles of hardwood con- 
struction for every dollar that we subscribe. 
I believe that this is a project that is worthy 
in every respect, and one that our members 
should favor. I do not believe that the public 
is interested or can be sold in a campaign 
advertising hardwood lumber. The public is 
not interested in hardwoods, but is interested 
in the finished products made from hardwoods. 
This is, in my judgment, the best advertising 
proposition that has ever been submitted to 
the hardwood people, and if we can not raise 
the $25,000 per year for a period of three 
years, which is in accordance with the. plan, 
then it would appear 
as a hopeless task to 
sell any character of 
advertising to our in- 
dustry. 

The necessity of trade 
promotion work is 
made more apparent 





W. E. DBLANEY, 
Columbia,. Miss.; 


Retiring President of 
Association 





when we have learned 
from good authority 
that “Our Government 
placed an order with 
the Abernathy Furni- 
ture Co., of Leaven- 
worth, and Kansas City, 
for 15,000 pieces of 
furniture to be used in 
the quarters of the army officers. 





Every piece 
of this furniture is to be made of mahogany, 


imported from Africa.” It is to be regretted 
that our Government believes that our own 
wonderful hardwoods are not good enough for 
use by our army officers. 


President Delaney then proceeded to endorse 
the card plan, saying that he considered it the 
greatest step that has been taken by the insti- 
tute the last year to place the industry on a 
higher plane and to create greater confidence 
on the part of the buyer of hardwood lumber. 
He said that the plan was beneficial alike to 
seller and buyer, and that he had not heard 
one objection of merit expressed against it. 

He also commented on the value of the sta- 
tistical information furnished by the institute 
during the past year, and urged every member 
to co-operate in this service by furnishing their 
own statistics, as each unit added increased 
its value to the industry as a whole. 


Committee Appointments 


Two committees were next named by 
President Delaney, these being: 

Resolutions—G, W. Allport, Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; George H. Hen- 
derson, Angelina Hardwood Co., Ewing, Tex., 
and L. C. Bell, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Nominating-—Max. D. Miller, Miller Lumber 


Promotion and Balancing of Production 
Campaign for Interior Paneling Proposed—Favors Car Card Plan 


Co., Marianna, Ark.; J. W. Bailey, Bastman- 
Gardiner Hardwood Co., Laurel, Miss., and 
S. L. Colfee, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


The report of the treasurer, made by H. 
Curtis Dewey, of the Chapmart & Dewey 
Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., showed an 
improved condition, reduced expenditures, 
and a surplus of approximately $20,000 in 
hand. 


Report of Executive Vice President 


An interesting report on the work done 
and in hand was presented by J. H. Town- 
shend, executive vice president, of Memphis. 
Mr. Townshend also displayed a cartoon 
showing an institute member, holding an 
umbrella over the non-membership mill, and 
getting himself wet, the inference being 
obvious. The report says in part: 


Adverse Conditions Affecting Hardwoods 


Since our meeting in ‘New Orleans last year 
many changes in conditions, adversely affect- 
ing hardwoods, have taken place. We do not 
occupy as favorable position today as we did 
when we last met together. Two primary 
causes may be held responsible. 1. Failure to 
maintain a fair relationship between supply 
and demand during the last half of 1929. 
2. The radical decline in stock values begin- 
ning with the market collapse on Oct. 24, 1929. 

A comparison of supply and demand figures 
for the last half of 1928 and 1929 will serve 
to verify a statement regarding the first cause: 


Produc- Ship- 

tion Orders ments 

1928—Third quarter... 65% 73% 71% 
Fourth quarter. 73 77 75 











Average ..... 69% 75% 73% 
Ship- 
ments 
1929—Third quarter... 86% 73% 71% 
Fourth quarter. 76 62 65 








Average ..... 81% 67% 67% 


Annual productive capacity of mills operat- 
ing in the southern Appalachian regions may 
be estimated at 5,000,000,000 feet. These per- 
centages, converted to a board measure, and 
extended to apply to all mills, would indicate 
that during the last half of 1928—Production 
was 1,750,000,000 feet; orders represented 
1,875,000,000 feet; bringing about a decline in 
unsold stock of 150,000,000 feet. Improvement 
last half of 1928—Orders exceeding produc- 
tion, 150,000,000 feet. Decline last half of 
1929—Production exceeding orders, 337,500,000 
feet. Total difference, 487,500,000 feet, or 19% 
percent of the productive capacity of 2,500,- 
000,000 for a period of six months. For the 
same period in 1929 production amounted to 
2,025,000,000 feet; orders booked, 1,687,500,000 
feet; increasing unsold stock, 337,500,000 
feet. Change, therefore, in the industry’s sta- 
tistical position, when performance of these 
two periods is considered, amounted to minus 
19% percent. 


Pirst Half 1929 Better Than Last Half 


These comparisons clearly demonstrate that 
the conservation program was founded upon 
solid, substantial, business principles. The 
first half of 1929 was probably the most satis- 
factory ‘business period the hardwood indus- 
try has ever experienced. A ready market 
offering a fair measure of profit to those mills 
well located and efficiently managed existed 
in volume equivalent to the quantity being 
produced. The supply was ample to take 
care of the demands, but was not unduly exces+ 
sive. Unsold stocks varied from month to 
month within a restricted range. With the 
beginning of the second half of 1929 a feeling 
of uncertainty could be sensed. More lumber 
was being niade than used. While many items 
in shipping dry condition were scarce, the sta- 
tistical position of the industry commenced 
indicating weakness. Mills operating night 
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shifts and having large stocks on hand unsold, 
adopted aggressive sales tactics in order to 
make yard room and increase bank balances. 
Then followed, shortly thereafter on Oct. 24, 
the beginning of the stock market collapse. 
There was a noticeable slackening in demand 
commencing around .Oct. 15 with no corre- 
sponding change in the rate of production. 


Mills Are Producing Too Heavily 


Two years ago action was taken toward 
bringing about an equalization of factors ex- 
erting controlling influences. The adjustment 
of 1928 and early 1929, had the effect of re- 
lieving us to a large extent of the unfavorable 
reaction other lines of industry are now ex- 
periencing. Our troubles now are directly 
traceable to a short memory. Recently we 
have abandoned business tactics and decided 
to do a little speculating. A survey made for 
the purpose of determining probable hardwood 
output for January and February, 1930, was 
conducted in December. Reports from 430 
operations were secured. This survey indi- 
cated a production of 69 percent for these two 


months. Unsold stocks declined 150,000,000 
feet the last six months of 1928. Yet in two 
months—November and December, 1929—we 





made 140,667,000 feet more than was sold. Un- 
favorable weather conditions undoubtedly will 
have the effect of preventing many mills from 
observing their declared schedules. 

From a survey of the wood using industries, 
the conclusion may be reached that a con- 
tinued business depression may be expected for 
the first quarter, with some measure of re- 
covery in the second, and a gradual improve- 
ment following. The hardwood supply is now 
adequate to amply provide for any demand 
that may be reasonably expected. You have 
28 percent more lumber on hand unsold today 
than you had on July 1, 1927. 


Accumulation of Surplus Depressed Prices 

We can very closely approximate your in- 
ventory values by assuming that market on 
4/4 No. 1 common plain white oak represented 
the average of all items you had in stock. The 
average sales price for Chicago delivery dur- 
ing July, 1927, for 4/4 southern No. 1 common 
plain white oak was $63.50. This item is being 
freely quoted at Memphis at $40 a thousand 
feet. The current rate from Memphis to Chi- 
cago is 29% cents a 100 pounds, which would 
make Chicago price $53. Each unit of opera- 
tion now has on hand 753,000 feet more now 
than it had on July 1, 1927; yet, it has in- 
creased the worth of its holdings delivered 
Chicago only $12,163, or at the rate of $16.17 
a thousand feet, compared with July 1, 1927. 
In substance, this represents the value of the 
surplus you have built up, $16.17 a thousand 
feet. As the average transportation charge 
from the southern producing territory to Chi- 
cago is $17 a thousand, your surplus now of 
753,000 feet is worth exactly 83 cents less than 
nothing, when you take into consideration the 
market prevailing when unsold stocks ap- 
proximated normal. 

The outline presented of last year’s happen- 
ings represents the most forceful argument 
that could be advanced as to the value of sta- 
tistics to the hardwood industry. In this era 
of keen inter-industrial competition, the suc- 
cess of an individual enterprise largely de- 
pends upon the ability of its executive officers 
to look into the future. This is particularly 
applicable to the hardwood industry, for the 
reason that from three to six months time is 
required for seasoning. 


New Data Will Show Mill Its Best Market 


An additional statistical activity which 
would have the effect of making the data car- 
ried in our Past Sales Report more valuable 
has been authorized by the board, subject to 
approval of the statistical committee. We 
hope to place it in practice in the near future. 
On account of the fact that it is ratHer diffi- 
cult to remember figures, I have had prepared 
a little pamphlet and will ask that you follow 
me by reading this pamphlet as I proceed. 

You will note rates from both Memphis, 
Tenn., and Albany, Ga., are shown. It is pro- 
posed to make up a similar statement showing 
comparison with all other producing points in 
the southern territory. You will find outline 
showing form of Memphis Past Sales Report. 
The idea is to publish weekly a report of sales 
made by Memphis'mills. Through the use of 


the differential sheet and the Memphis Past 
producing 


Sales Report, all mills southern 





hardwoods will be in position to arrive at 
f. o. b. mill prices they should be able to ob- 
tain on business destined to various parts of 
the country in competition with Memphis 
prices. It is believed that the furnishing of 
this information will have the effect of caus- 
ing each mill to concentrate sales effort in 
those territories that may be reached to best 
advantage. 


Car Card Plan Is Constructive Measure 


At our last meeting a resolution was passed 
adopting the car card plan. For various rea- 
sons this activity could not be placed in prac- 
tice until Dec. 1, 1929. Only a limited number 
of mills entered into an agreement to make 
use of the car cards or certificates. Several 
obstacles were encountered. Grade-marking 
and trade-marking have been subjects of con- 
sideration by the lumber industry for several 
years. Under the car card plan, the original 
shipper will fill out a certificate showing thick- 
ness, grade and quantity as determined by his 
inspector. This certificate will carry no iden- 
tifying marks, other than a serial number. It 
will be enclosed in a sealed envelope, directed 
to the purchasing agent, and bearing instruc- 
tions that same shall be delivered to the pur- 
chasing agent unopened promptly after seals 
are broken. In substance, it is hoped that the 
adoption of the car card plan will have the 
effect of bringing about more uniform applica- 
tion of the grading rules. It is believed that 
the use of the car card would cause the load- 
ing inspector to exercise more care in grading, 
Then, too, the car card would prevent invoice 
manipulation. Your di- 
rectors feel that this 
is a constructive meas- 
ure, which will prove 
beneficial to every con- 
cern disposed to give 
value received. The suc- 
cess of this plan, like 
all others, is dependent 
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upon the volume of 
production giving sup- 
port. ; 

Maintaining present 
demand and establish- 
ing new outlets for 
hardwood lumber is 
work that may be suc- 
cessfully carried-on 
only if a representative number of mills give 
financial. support. Therefore, we may reach 
the conclusion that trade promotion work can 
be successfully carried on only as a co-opera- 
tive project. 


De Luxe Book on Interiors Proposed 


We are called upon constantly to supply in- 
formation of every conceivable character re- 
lating to furniture, interior trim, panel work 
and the adaptability of hardwoods for various 
purposes. Some time ago we conceived the 
idea that a book giving a brief history of the 
enduring period styles, showing the designs 
that predominated, and giving details of con- 
struction and finishing, would fill a long felt 
want. At the meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in Longview, Wash., 
last year, this idea was discussed. After the 
meeting we made arrangements to make up 
several dummies with a view to showing in 
a concrete way the make-up of the proposed 
book on interiors. At Hot Springs, last De- 
cember, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association agreed to underwrite and sponsor 
this proposal and appropriated $20,000 to be 
used in partially defraying the cost. The book 
we have in mind would represent the best 
piece of wood promotional literature that has 
ever ‘been prepared. I am firmly. convinced 
that a book this kind is needed. The book 
will consist of at least 200 pages, and. it is 
the plan to permit all species to be repre- 
sented on a page basis. That is, if 50 pages 
are devoted to oak, oak should bear one-fourth 
of the expense, after deducting the National’s 
appropriation, if the book consisted of 200 
pages. The project is one that should be 
given liberal support by the hardwood pro- 
ducers, and especially those engaged in the 




















manufacture of oak, gum, 
basswood and magnolia. 

Oak Service Bureau Is Getting Results 

Our supply of the second edition of “The 
Charm of the Sovereign Wood” has been about 
exhausted. It will be necessary to get out 
a third edition before long, if our plans to. 
ward publishing the deluxe book on interiors 
do not materialize. It is practically impossj- 
ble to give you a clear idea of the interest oy, 
advertising matter has developed, and espe. 
cially that copy featuring the wood paneleq 
wall. I feel safe in saying that during last 
year 25,000 requests for information concern. 
ing oak reached our office. Annual production 
of oak in the southern and. Appalachian 
regions ranges around 2,000,000,000 feet an. 
nually. Of this quantity, it may be safely 
estimated that the flooring manufacturers wil] 
consume 30 percent. Furniture, cabinet and 
millwork industries and export trade consume 
a good proportion of the remaining 70 percent, 
In the first issue of “The Charm of the Soy- 
ereign Wood” it was not possible to obtain 
photographs of suitable oak designs for the 
reasons that oak. furniture was not being 
made. I have just received a report covering 
the Chicago show. Out of 53 dining room 
suites exhibited by Berkey & Gay, 7 were in 
oak, and these were in the better class. Fully 
15 percent of all dining room furniture shown 
at the mart was oak, and from 50 to 75 per- 
cent of all dinette and breakfast room sets 
were oak. Oak numbers were featured by 
many concerns and particularly by Showers 
Bros., Central Furniture Co. and Landstrom 
Furniture Co. We are constantly receiving 
information from furniture producers that 
they are going to oak, and within the last week 
have secured prints covering eight new de- 
signs in desks and dining room furniture 
which will be put out this year by firms which 
have not heretofore used oak at all. The very 
handsome exhibit on display in the lobby is 
a typical illustration of what the Oak Service 
Bureau has been able to accomplish. 


Interior Paneling Offers Big Opportunity 


Our efforts for about four years were con- 
centrated on furniture. Last year we reached 
the conclusion that oak had been fairly well 
established as a furniture wood, and our work 
was extended to trade development along 
architectural lines. Early last year arrange- 
ments were made with Good Housekeeping to 
refinish and refunish a hallway, living room 
and dining room in its studio in New York. 
This exhibit attracted many visitors and the 
interest displayed was sufficient to cause the 
John M. Smyth Co. of Chicago, to construct 
an exact duplicate of the dining room in its 
store in Chicago. It is hoped that arrange- 
ments may be made with other department 
stores in different parts of the country to do 
likewise. We have not been in a position to 
determine exactly how much money has been 
spent in advertising oak products, but I feel 
that I can safely say that at least $1,000,000 
was spent in 1929 by the manufacturers of 
oak lines and distributors in the interest of 
oak products. The wood paneled wall offers 
to oak a greater opportunity than it does any 
other wood. Wood paneled walls have again 
become a characteristic of better homes and 
offices. And what we have accomplished in the 
furniture field, we feel reasonably certain we 
may duplicate in the architectural. This offers 
an entirely new outlet, and one of tremendous 
proportions. All of the oak now being pro- 
duced would not be sufficient to take care of 
this particular demand three years hence in 
event our efforts in this direction are as suc- 
cessful as they were in our furniture cam- 
paign. Over 2,000,000,000 feet of oak is pro- 
duced annually in the southern and Appa- 
lachian regions, having a value at the shipping 
point of approximately $80,000,000, of which 
one percent would be $800,000, and’one-fifth of 
this one percent would amount to $160,000. 
With this amount of money, I can most posi- 
tively promise you that we can reestablish the 
wood paneled wall in public favor and con- 
stantly provide a new market for at least 
20 percent of the oak production of this coun- 
try by the time we meet together next year. 
We have a big job before us and the oppor- 
tunity is great. 

The use of advertising in the interest of 
gumwood last year was confined to architec- 
tural publications. During the last month 
we received 400 requests for information on 
gumwood. Our supply of booklets has been 
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pati 
exhausted. Material has been assembled 
which will enable us to make the reissue much 
more elaborate. I have previously referred to 
the de luxe book on interiors. It will not be 
possible to reissue the gum book and at the 
game time give gumwood the representation 
it deserves in the book on interiors, unless a 
greater proportion of gumwood production con- 
tributes to this activity. Every producer of 
this wood is thoroughly familiar with the fact 
that twenty years ago gum was the most 
despised of American woods. At the present 
time, no American species is in as strong a 
position. It is obvious that educational work 
was necessary in order to remove public preju- 
dice. During last year a large quantity of 
finished gumwood panels have been distributed 
to architects and prospective builders. As a 
consequence, we have record of many instances 
where gumwood trim has been provided for in 
specifications. Arrangements have about been 
completed with Delineator to build two gum- 
wood rooms in its studio in New York. With 
increased interest in the wood paneled wall 
and tendency toward individuality, gum should 
benefit to a greater degree than any other 
wood, with the possible exception of oak. It 
is my belief that the most effective work that 
can possibly be done in the interest of south- 
ern and Appalachian hardwoods will be to con- 
centrate on the wood paneled wall, emphasiz- 
ing the advantages of designs requiring solid 
panels. 


Promotion of Commercial Furniture 


Last summer manufacturers of wood com- 
mercial furniture organized for the purpose of 
earrying on trade promotion work. At that 
time the lumber manufacturers were asked to 
co-operate. Walter Shaw, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is en- 
titled to much credit for establishing contact 
with the commercial furniture manufacturers. 
On Dec. 20 at Washington, a tentative plan 
was made for raising the sum of $250,000 
annually for a period of three years to be 
used for this purpose. The hardwood indus- 
try was asked to underwrite $25,000. Our 
members have been requested to contribute 
25 cents a car on all shipments, or 1% cents 
a thousand on production. Replies have been 
received from mills representing approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the production favoring 
the proposal of 25 cents a car. While you are 
here today, it is hoped that all that have not 
agreed to subscribe will do so. 


Urges Study of Reforestation Possibilities 


Data should be assembled for the purpose 
of showing minimum sized logs which can be 
converted into lumber at a profit. Then, we 
should ascertain value of cut-over land under 
present practice, and also calculate value of 
land if only profit producing trees are cut. 
By growth studies, estimates may be made 
of the time required for young thrifty trees to 
yield merchantable saw logs and the cost. of 
carrying during that period of further growth. 
A concerted effort should be made to bring 
about the adoption of uniform State tax laws, 
exempting from annual taxation lands on 
which timber is growing but providing in lieu 
thereof a severance tax. 

In conclusion, I think it appropriate to 
thank your president, Mr. Delaney, for the 
keen interest he has displayed in the organi- 
zation, and the time he has devoted to its 
affairs. He has spent freely of his time and 
money in order to discharge properly the 
duties of his office. The hardwood lumber in- 
dustry is indebted to the publishers of lum- 
ber trade journals for material assistance in 
keeping the trade fully informed of our ac- 
tivities. Your salaried employees have had 
only one thought in mind, that was to render 
you that service to which you are entitled. 

Our statistical service approximates per- 
fection. We are in position to render a valu- 
able credit information service at small ex- 
Pense. Several activities which have been 
tested in the past are worthy of consideration 
in this connection. The Consumers’ Register 
Should be reissued this year. We should re- 
sume publication of the Consolidated Stock 
List, making distribution to all known users 
of hardwoods in this country and Canada. 


Report on Car Card Plan 


The report of the committee on the car 
card plan, submitted by G. W. Allport, chair- 
man, gave a resume of the development of 


trade- and grade-marks on lumber and re- 
ferred to the fact that the institute, at its 
meeting in June, 1922, had pledged itself 
“to arrange for the placing in each car at 
the mill of a card giving grade and contents 
of car”; and that “all grade jugglery and 
manipulation, whether practiced by the pro- 
ducer, wholesaler, retailer, or any other 
branch of the industry, are condemned”; and 
further that “all lumber should be plainly 
grade-marked.” However, due to adjustment 
in consolidation of inspection service of the 
institute with the National Hardwood asso- 
ciation, little progress was made in the car 
card plan. At its annual meeting in 1929, the 
institute endorsed the plan adopted by the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Again, in March, 1929, 
the subject was considered by the institute’s 
directors, who reported themselves as unani- 
mously in favor of the Hemlock-Hardwood 
car card plan. However, definite action was 
deferred until a committee composed of 
Messrs. Mayhew, Bruce and Allport and 
Executive Vice President Townshend had 
conferred with the directors of the National 
Hardwood, Hemlock-Hardwood, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ and National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale associations. The result was 
that by Dec. 1, 1929, the institute directors 
had approved the plan as at present set up 
and it was put in operation on that date. 
“Since then,” the report concludes, “many 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute members 
have made use of it and it is the belief of 
the committee that as our membership be- 
comes familiar with its advantages its adop- 
tion will be general.” 

In the discussion following this report L. 
S. Beale, secretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, declared that his 
organization was in favor of the plan. John 
I. Shafer, South Bend, Ind., stated that the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation favored the plan; that it was warmly 
endorsed by O. T. Swan, secretary Northern 
Hemlock & “Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, which has made the use of an almost 
identical car card plan obligatory on its 
membership. He advocated placing the car 
card in a sealed envelope, to prevent inspec- 
tors at receiving points from copying the 
tally, and stated that the softwood people 
are now favoring the plan, the Ohio and 
Wisconsin retailers’ associations having en- 
dorsed it. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


S. F. Horn, of Nashville, Tenn., as chair- 
man of the Tennessee committee, Southern 
Forestry Congress, invited all present to at- 
tend the next congress in Memphis, April 10 
to 12. 

Capt. E. A. Selfridge, for two years lo- 
cated in London as United States trade com- 
missioner with the lumber division, and 
formerly a West Coast lumberman, speaking 
of the export business, declared that there 
are too many agents in Europe and too much 
competition for satisfactory business, but 
that he did not believe the agent should go 
no further than the importer, as this leaves 
a gap unfilled which includes engineer, archi- 
tect and large consumers. 


Discussion on Conservation 


C. Arthur Bruce, of the E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, in speaking of conservation, stated 
that a self-appointed committee of five men, 
of which he was one, had discussed the idea, 
and then invited fifty-four of the larger pro- 
ducers and standing timber holders to a 
conference in Louisville the previous day, to 
consider hardwood supply and demand, need 
‘for increased consumption, or reduced pro- 
duction, to balance supply and demand. He 
held that if large timber owners would buy 
logs in the open market, instead of using 
up valuable timber bought at low prices years 
ago, they would cut less lumber. It is the 
large timber holders and those with the best 
facilities for large production who are in best 


position to adopt a conservation program. 

The discussions involved the 8-hour day, 
shut-down over certain periods, and various 
other matters, without getting anywhere. It 
was believed that the best possible plan 
would be one that could be worked out by 
using statistics available from the institute. 
It was contended that for the individual to 
progress, the industry must progress. When 
industry is on a satisfactory basis, almost all 
members, if good operators, are operating 
profitably, as money can not be made with- 
out a balance between production and de- 
mand, and that can best be obtained in. one 
of two ways—with production line down and 
demand line up, or with production line bal- 
anced with demand line on the barometer. 

To increase demand means advertising, 
trade extension, sales promotion, money and 
time. Quick action can not wait for such 
developments. 

The institute provides statistical informa- 
tion, and this would be much more complete 
if additional member mills would send in 
their reports, and the institute could secure 
as members a larger number of Operators 
or producers. 

The conference of thirty-one attending 
spent hours with the problems, and then a 
special committee worked half the night 
drafting the so-called Bruce resolution. The 
plan is based on the fact that a unit mill 
should not carry more than 5 months’ 
stocks of hardwoods, figuring 3% months’ 
supply of unsold lumber on yard; and 1% 
months’ stock of sold lumber, or orders in 
hand. It is up to the individual producer to 
gage his production and not overproduce. 

As of Jan. 1, mill unit stocks were 3,405,- 
000 feet, or 705,000 feet above a 5-months 
supply, as they should have been 2,700,000 
feet, said Mr. Bruce in conclusion. 

The resolution as read was then endorsed 
by the institute. 


Production at Some Mills 


A number of members announced what 
they had done regarding reduction of pro- 
duction. L. C. Bell, of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., reported that in February, 1929, 
‘the company reduced 20 to 30 percent; Dec. 
1, cut down 100 percent; started one mill 
Jan. 1; and three mills later, or four mills 
operating out of ten owned. J. B. Edwards, 
of Hillyer Deutsch Edwards (Inc.), Oak- 
dale, La., reported production off 35 percent 
and prospects for further reduction. John 
Shippen, Wilson Lumber Co., Perry, Fila., 
reported production down 20 percent, and 
prospects for another 10 percent reduction. 
G. W. Allport, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
‘stated that institute reports showed what 
that company had done in curtailing, but he 
felt that voluntary, rather than involuntary, 
reduction was needed, with no effort toward 
making up lost time. G. H. Henderson, An- 
gelina Hardwood Co., Ewing, Tex., stated 
that one mill was down sixty days, two run- 
ning three to four days a week, with a fourth 
down indefinitely, and no plans for increas- 
ing production until market conditions ap- 
peared more favorable. Harry Love, of the 
Turner-Farber-Love Co., Memphis, stated 
that three of its four mills were down during 
December, with three now running full and 
the fourth a little, but that voluntary reduc- 
tion in output was under consideration. Others 
made similar reports. 

President Delaney, commenting on some 
statements made that Mr. Townshend’s re- 
port was too bearish, said: “It is actual— 
based on facts and figures. You want true 
facts whether good or bad. We must have 
actual facts regardless, and that is what we 
have.” 

J. Van Norman, counsel for the institute, 
in discussing the legality of the proposal, 
said: “You must remember that you are 
merely considering a resolution—not an 
agreement, and not as a concerted action.” 

W. F. Shaw, as director of trade extension, 
discussed the work of the National Lumber 
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Manufacturers’ Association, touching on 
several of the recent problems, actions taken; 
literature available and prospective, including 
a new book: “Architectural Use of Wood,” 
which it is hoped to place in the hands of 
the architects before long; the wood office 
furniture program etc. He also announced 
that C. Arthur Bruce had recently accepted 
chairmanship of the technical research com- 
mittee of the National manufacturers’ associa- 
tion. 

L. S. Beale, secretary National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, Chicago, discussed the 
long deferred trade extension program; lost 
markets, work of the substitute interests; 
proposed Hardwood Trade Extension Bu- 
reau, in which all of the leading hardwood 
associations would have a voice, through 
representatives on the board of ten; and the 
proposal to receive subscriptions on the basis 
of .4 of 1 percent on resale lumber; .6 of 1 
. percent of manufacturers’ sales, and permit 
50 percent of the subscription to go into ad- 
vertising of species and the rest into general 
trade extension work. He stated that avail- 
able funds were but a drop in the bucket 
as compared with those being spent by the 
substitute interests. 


Mr. Beale introduced Russell Palmer, of 
Barton, Durstin & Osborn, Chicago adver- 
tising agents, who discussed advertising and 
trade extension, and displayed a number of 
large advertisements that had been worked 
up as a part of a profitable future hardwood 
campaign. He argued that big lumber com- 
panies did not get big through curtailment, 


but through developing demand, cutting lum- 
ber and selling it. Mr. Palmer, a son of Earl 
Palmer, knew his subject and talked it at 
length, and very well. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The Friday morning session was taken up 
almost entirely with reading of the resolu- 
tions and election of officers. George H. 
Henderson, second vice president, presided at 
the start of the session, and turned the chair 
over to Mr. Delaney later. 

. W. Bailey, of the Eastman-Gardiner 
Hardwood Co., discussed plans of the South- 
ern Pine Association, which has underwritten 
an $8,000 program whereby the United States 
bureau. of plant industry will seek a way to 
prevent stain and mold in wood, including 
sap gum. Stain is no defect but the customer 
doesn’t like it. On motion of G. W. Allport, 
the matter was left to the discretion of the 
board of directors, to contribute to the fund 
to carry on the investigation, if it felt justi- 
fied in doing so. 

Max Miller escorted Mr. Bailey, the in- 
coming president, to the chair. 

Mr. Bailey in accepting an office which 
he declared had been wished on him despite 
his protests, said: “I’m probably no busier 
than the rest of you gentlemen, and I’ll give 
all the time I possibly can to the work of the 
institute.” He referred to the fact that two 
years ago the trade was so busy making 
money that a lot of members rather lost 
sight of the institute. Since then conditions 
have changed, and the fight now is to stay 
out of the “red.” A lot of lumbermen realize 


—s 


they need a modern Moses to lead them, and 
are again more willing to give heed to 
organized effort for their benefit. Speaking 
of curtailing production, Mr. Bailey said that 
many millmen argued that they had. to take 
care of their mill organizations, and would 
lose less by running than if down. He de. 
clared they would be better off, even if they 
had to go out and borrow money to carry 
their employees, when shut down, than to 
operate in the face of impossible conditions, 

Mr. Bailey’s induction into office closed 
the meeting. 

Resolutions Adopted 

Resolutions were adopted urging Congress 
to make necessary appropriations for forest 
research work as authorized in the McSwee- 
ney-McNary Forest Research Act of 1928, 
in order that research work may be done in 
the southern hardwood belt. A second reso- 
lution urged reforestry programs be aided by 
exempting from State taxation lands devoted 
principally or entirely to growing timber or 
reforestation fixing the tax at not to exceed 5 
cents an acre a year. 

Other resolutions were in appreciation of 
the lumber and woodwork interests of Louis- 
ville, the Brown Hotel, newspapers and trade 
press for aiding the convention; thanked 
E. C. Atkins & Co., for badges; and another 
thanked Dant Bros., of Louisville, for its 
display of oak dining room furniture. A reso- 
lution was also adopted in connection with 
the death of Leon Isaacson, one of the 
founders and former directors of the insti- 
tute. 


Canadian Retailers in Merchandising Convention 


Discuss Importance of Urging Farmers to Diversify Activities—Round 
Table Talks Most Attractive Feature of Meeting 


Winnipec, Man., Feb. 3.—The thirty-ninth 
annual convention of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association was opened Wed- 
nesday morning, Jan. 29, by R. H. Webb, mayor 
of the city of Winnipeg. When the meeting 
was called to order there were approximately 
300 delegates registered. 


In extending a welcome to the delegates 
Mayor Webb urged upon those present the 
importance and the necessity of dealing with 
the unemployment that is now so preva- 
lent in Western Canada. He said he hoped 
that each delegate in the district in which 
he was operating would take the lead in pro- 
moting not only extra construction work 
during the winter months, but also urge 
upon the municipal authorities to inaugurate 
a building program during the winter months 
in order that the unemployment in western 
Canada could be reduced to the minimum. 


Following Mayor Webb, President W. E. 
Kirsch, of Moose Jaw, Sask., delivered his 
annual address. In his opening remarks he 
referred to the year just closed as having 
many surprises and many more disappoint- 
ments, but felt that with a somewhat changed 
system of operation, particularly in reference 
to farming activities, such troubles as have 
been experienced during the last year could 
be very greatly remedied. Referring to the 
needs of the country, he said that he felt that 
too many farmers had “all their eggs in one 
basket,” depending upon one source of income 
—the grain crop. 


He recalled conditions in the past which 
faced Wisconsin and North Dakota farmers, 
where year after year crop failure followed 
crop failure until they were faced with a 
very serious problem. There was only one 
thing left for the farmers to do if they 
hoped to retain their land and to make any 
money for Ives, and that was to turn 
their attention to diversified farming. 


Mr. Kirsch referred to a letter recently 
sent out by Fred Potter, from Fargo, N. D., 
in which Mr. Potter points out that in 1928 
North Dakota produced $20,000,134 in poul- 
try and eggs, and in the same year $32,101,- 
000 in hogs. He makes no mention of cattle 
or sheep. In this letter he urges the farmers 
to continue in extending their diversified 
farming activities and strongly advises them 
to quit gambling on wheat yields, wheat 
prices and black rust. North Dakota’s grain 
crop during the last year has been hit very 
hard, and if it had not been for the farmers 
who some years ago decided that there was 
no money in one-crop farming, and who took 
up poultry, cattle and hogs, there would have 
been another very serious blow to the farm- 
ers operating in this State adjacent to Canada. 

Mr. Kirsch urged that every retail lumber 
yard manager take an interest in this very 
important feature and urge the farmers in 
the various districts in which they are oper- 
ating to get into mixed farming by starting 
off with a few cows, some hogs and sheep, 
as well as poultry. He said, “There is not 
a retail company represented here today that 
has not a number of claims owing for barns 
sold years ago. If when you sold those barns 
you had sold a few good cows with them, 
there is no doubt in my mind but that in a 
number of instances the claims would be 
liquidated in full.” 


Retailer Most Important Link 


Continuing, President Kirsch said that 
during the last few years a retailer has had 
many problems to deal with, some easily 
solved, others difficult to handle, and there 
are some problems still unsolved. “I would 
like to state and without fear of successful 
contradiction,” said Mr. Kirsch, “that the 
retailer is the most important element in the 
entire scheme of both production and distri- 
bution. In the first place, the retailer is the 


actual point of contact with the consumer 
for the goods handled. Second, the actual 
success and financial strength of both the 
manufacturer and the wholesaler depend 
wholly on the success and financial strength 
of the retailer. Third, successful distribution 
consists of two inseparable units—the source 
of supply and the retailer.” 

Mr. Kirsch said that the manufacturer and 
wholesaler must see through the retailer’s 
eyes and turn to him for advice as to what 
the consumer requires, the form in which he 
will buy it, and to some extent what he is 
willing to pay for it. He referred to the fact 
that there were some manufacturers and 
some wholesalers who are only using the re- 
tailer as a matter of convenience and he 
warned them both to discard this thought 
from their minds, because they would soon 
come to realize that where there was not a 
reliable retailer established their volume and 
their production would naturally suffer. 

In closing his remarks Mr. Kirsch said 
that he certainly hoped that the convention 
would not only be enjoyed by the large num- 
ber attending, but also that it would be a 
profitable gathering and be the means of 
solving by open discussions some of the 
problems facing retail lumber dealers in 
Western Canada. 

Following Mr. Kirsch’s address, Secretary 
F. W. Ritter, of Winnipeg, presented his 
annual report. He referred to the fact that 
the finances of the association still continue 
to be in excellent shape and was also happy 
to report that there had been no fewer than 
eighty new members enrolled during the 
last year. 

Plan Book a Big Success 

A decline had been experienced in the 
preparation of plans in the architectural de- 
partment, owing to the more or less freakish 
year, but he advised the members that this was 
not unexpected, and although this depart- 
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ment showed a slight loss in operation during 
the last year, he felt sure that it was only 
a temporary condition. He dwelt at length 
on the new plan book which was gotten out 
a year ago, and the new designs which were 
added to this plan book during the last year. 
He said that he had received letters from 
many points in the United States compli- 
menting the association on getting out what 
was considered one of the finest and most 
appealing plan books that these various cor- 
respondents had ever run across. 


Secretary Ritter said that he understood it 
was the intention of the plan book commit- 
tee to add about twelve new designs to the 
original plan book each year, and by this 
system there would eventually be built up 
one of the largest and most complete plan 
books in either Canada or in United States. 


He referred to the preparation of the new 
modernizing booklet. The association had 
sent out 50,000 of these and felt that spon- 
soring this new idea would be the means of 
creating a tremendous amount of very at- 
tractive business for the retail lumber dealers, 
provided they did their share in seeing that 
these booklets were liberally distributed. 


He dwelt at length on the co-operative 
advertising campaign, reporting that during 
the last three years $56,141 had been raised, 
and that practically 90 percent of the total 
membership of the association had been faith- 
fully contributing. He recommended that 
they raise the ante in the collection of this 
fund from $2 to $3 per car, pointing out that 
this extra assessment would add close to 
$10,000 a year to the fund, permitting the 
doing of some direct-by-mail advertising, 
making the whole scheme a great deal 
stronger and more effective. He said he felt 
that this campaign had been one of the great- 
est things for the industry as a whole op- 
erating in Western Canada that could pos- 
sibly have been inaugurated. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session J. P. Bertrand, 
western divisional manager of Building 
Products (Ltd.), Winnipeg, addressed the 
convention on “Evolution in Lumber Mer- 
chandising.”’ Mr. Bertrand said that the evo- 
lution evident in practically all methods of 
production and distribution of merchandise 
has naturally affected the conservative cus- 
toms of lumber and shingle manufacturing 
and retailing. The dealer, Mr. Bertrand said, 
is becoming more and more a distributor of 
building material, handling and merchandis- 
ing practically all lines of material entering 
into the construction of a building. To manu- 
facturers of building supply materials, the 
lumber dealer, asserted Mr. Bertrand, is an 
attractive and necessary trade channel 
through which their products, like those of 
the lumber manufacturers, can be success- 
fully and profitably merchandised. He said 
that the function of the retail lumberman to- 
day does not begin and end with the handling 
of lumber, but rather starts with lumber to 
eventually finish with the complete line of 
building material which will give full con- 
sideration and complete service to the con- 
suming public. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Bertrand’s ad- 
dress the annual meeting of the Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
was held. In presenting his annual report, 
Secretary Ritter stated that like nearly all 
other fire insurance companies, it had 
experienced rather an unfortunate season in 
tre losses during the last year, due to a 
large extent to the extremely dry season. 

owever, the assessment rate which the com- 
pany had been able to strike was again very 
low. In addition to this, the secretary said 


_ that he was very proud to state that the in- 


surance in force at the present time was the 
largest that the company has ever had since 
its establishment twenty-five years ago. 
Following the afternoon session a banquet 
was given in the ballroom to the delegates 











by Canada Gypsum & Alabastine (Ltd.), 
after which they adjourned to the convention 
hall for a smoker and very attractive enter- 
tainment program. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


On Thursday morning the delegates 
started their sessions of round-table discus- 
sions under the chairmanship of E. W. 
Stacey, of Calgary, Alta. Among the many 
important subjects were the following: 
“What about the practice of grade-marking 
lumber, the same as is now being adopted by 
most of the mills in the United States? Is 
there any advantage? If so, what?” “Would 
a price complete for a building be of any 
advantage to our business?” “Would show 
rooms and display windows be of any ad- 
vantage in cfeating sales?” “What about 
motor truck delivery? Should this service be 
confined to our territory?’ “What about the 
cost of unloading lumber? Are draymen 
charging too much for service rendered?” 
“Creosoted lumber; what has been your ex- 
perience in handling this class of business?” 
“Would it be advisable to meet ready-cut 
competition by offering this service our- 
selves?” “Should a free plan service be re- 
stricted to houses, 
barns and other small 
buildings?” “Are you 
doing anything 
towards promoting 
modernization? If so, 
what?” 


TAT | 
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Moose Jaw, Sask.; 
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At Wednesday’s 
luncheon the delegates 
listened to an interest- 
ing address by Dr. 
John Mackay, princi- 
pal of Manitoba Col- 
lege, on “Our Interest 
in the Awakening Orient,” and on Thursday 
the luncheon address was by Hon. D. G. Mc- 
Kenzie, minister of mines and resources of the 
Manitoba Provincial Government, who ably 
handled his subject, “Our Natural Resources.” 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


On Thursday afternoon addresses were 
given by representatives of the Coast and 
Mountain manufacturers’ associations. These 
delegates reviewed the last year’s operations 
of the manufacturers, pointing out the ob- 
stacles which they faced during the year and 
the disappointments which were so promi- 
nent in connection with certain markets, but 
said, in view of the curtailment policy which 
they had inaugurated about a year ago, that, 
as far as the mills were concerned, they were 
carrying at the present time the smallest 
stocks that they have had in years. They 
urged the retailers to make their purchases, 
if possible, in such a way as to establish an 
even flow of distribution from them during 
a twelve months’ period, rather than have 
the rush seasons and the quiet periods which 
seemed to be the results of present methods of 
purchasing their requirements. 

Following the addresses of the manufac- 


F. W. RITTER, 
Winnipeg, Man.; 
Secretary 


turers the annual meeting of the shareholders 
of the Retail Lumbermen’s Purchasing 
Agency was held, at which Secretary R. G. 
Roberts presented his annual report. 

Thursday evening the Winnipeg Hoo-Hoo 
Club’s annual dinner dance and cabaret en- 
tertainment was held and was attended by a 
capacity crowd of 300. 


FRIDAY SESSIONS 


On Friday there was a continuation of the 
round-table open discussions. These round- 
table conferences proved to be the outstand- 
ing feature of the entire convention and 
brought out some excellent ideas for dealing 
with the various problems which were of 
great value to the retail lumber dealers op- 
erating in the West. 

At the Friday luncheon there was another 
fine address, given by Rev. J. A. MacKeigan, 
pastor of St. Andrew’s United Church, Moose 
Jaw, Sask., on the subject, “Our Natural 
Products.” 


At the afternoon session the following offi- 
cers were elected: 

President—W. E. Kirsch, Moose Jaw, Sask. 

Vice president—A. D. McNicol, Winnipeg, 
Man, 

Directors—Alberta, A. J. Brown, Edmonton; 
F. E. Sine, Calgary. Manitoba, Cameron Camp- 
bell, Winnipeg; W. D. Galvin, Winnipeg. 
Saskatchewan, F. A. Maguire, Saskatoon; 
Frank Parks, Verwood. 


After the election of officers the delegates 
received reports of all convention committees 
and also the announcement of the winners in 
the wood guessing contest. 

This was followed by a showing of the 
movie film, “The Transformation,” which the 
delegates enjoyed exceedingly. 

The convention was announced officially 
closed at 4:30 in order that the delegates 
might prepare to attend the big annual lum- 
bermen’s ball in the evening. This was at- 
tended by very close to a thousand persons 
and was pronounced one of the largest and 
finest affairs that has been held in Winnipeg 
in a great many years. 


Sears-Roebuck Plan Not Alarming 


SHREvEPORT, La., Feb. 1.—Widespread inter- 
est in the plan of Sears, Roebuck & Co. to 
finance home building, is indicated by a tele- 
gram received this week by W. A. Anderson, 
president of the Shreveport Lumber Co., from 
the Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, Md., 
reading : 

Sears-Roebuck plan for erecting and 
financing dwellings indicates introduction of 
revolutionary changes in country’s home 
building activities and seen as challenge to 
lumber and building material interests. Ap- 
preciate your mailing prompt complete state- 
ment discussing plan as you see it, pointing 
out how lumbermen, lumber associations and 
individual builders must co-operate to meet 
this competition. Also appreciate any com- 
ments you care to make on present practices 
home building construction and finance, 
pointing out any suggested remedies to im- 
prove situation. 

Mr. Anderson stated briefly that this is doubt- 
less due to the accumulation of surplus lumber 
suitable for the construction of moderate sized 
homes, which has been moving rather slowly 
on account of inadequate financing facilities 
throughout the country for the last several 
months. He said he did not view this as being 
a serious menace as it is just one of the nu- 
merous activities of the lumber industry, and 
if it emphasizes the use of lumber in the build- 
ing construction it may be of some benefit, he 
said. It will doubtless furnish competition to the 
retail dealers of lumber throughout the country. 
but they have been coping with the competi- 
tion of ready-cut houses by such concerns as 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. for many years and can 
doubtless continue to successfully combat local 
inroads on their business by these outside in- 
terests. . 
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Kansas City, Mo., 
Feb. 3.—For the third 
time in its long history 
the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association 
will “break home ties” 
and hold its convention 
next year in Wichita. 
That decision, reported 
in last week’s issue of 
the AMERICAN LuUMm- 
BERMAN, was formally 
confirmed at the clos- 
ing session of the 42nd 





C. S. LAWRENCE, annual convention of 
Wichita, Kan.; the organization, held 


in this city on Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Fri- 
day of last week, which attracted about 2,000 
dealers and other guests from the association 
territory, embracing the States of Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas and Oklahoma. All busi- 
ness sessions were held in the Missouri Theatre. 
The exhibit floor of Convention Hall, the big 
auditorium which has housed so many national 
political conventions and other memorable 
gatherings, was well filled with displays. 

Only twice before in the forty-two years of 
the association’s existence has its annual con- 
vention been held elsewhere than in Kansas 
City. In 1925 the convention went to Okla- 
homa City, pursuant to the policy of making it 
more readily accessible to the dealers of Okla- 
homa, which same policy now dictates that the 
lumbermen of Kansas shall have the conven- 
tion in their own State next year. 

C. S. Lawrence, of Wichita, was elected pres- 
ident. Mr. Lawrence, who is mayor of Wichita 
and vice president of the King-Lawrence Lum- 
ber Co., last year served the association as first 
vice president. 

While speaking of Wichita it is fitting to say 
that the splendid Chamber of Commerce Male 
Quartet of that city contributed greatly to the 
pleasure of last week’s convention by their sing- 
ing at each session. The bass member of the 
quartet, Harry M. Barnes, is connected in a 
sales capacity with the Exchange Sawmills 
Sales Co., of Kansas City, with which organi- 
zation his father, Horace M. Barnes, also has 
been identified for many years. The elder Mr. 
Barnes was present at some of the sessions at 
which the quartet sang, and doubtless was one 
of the most appreciative of the listeners. 

[A report of the opening session of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association convention, 
held Wednesday forenoon, Jan. 29, appeared 
on pages 64 and 65 of the Feb. 1 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


“Dealers’ Day” Was High Spot 


Convention sessions were held each forenoon 
of the three days, the afternoons being left free 
for inspection of the exhibits. The session of 
Thursday forenoon, designated on the program 
as “Dealers’ Day,” was one of the high spots 
of the entire convention. It was made so by 
the very interesting discussion of various as- 
pects of the retail lumber business led by J. A. 
Scroggs, secretary Riner Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, and participated in by four live-wire 
young lumbermen, each giving a 15-minute talk 
upon some phase of the business. 

The fact that these very interesting and con- 
structive addresses were made by young deal- 
ers rather than by the older type of speakers 
that are usually assigned to such discussions, 
made.them all the more interesting, as the 
speakers presented fresh viewpoints and con- 
structive ideas that showed original and crea- 
tive thinking. All of these four speakers ac- 
quitted themselves most creditably and received 


Elected President 


Southwestern Retailers Align Th 


Better Merchandising, Creative Selling, Co-operation and 


well-merited applause at the conclusion of their 
addresses. 

After his opening remarks outlining the 
scope of the discussion, Mr. Scroggs presented 
the first speaker in this group, H. L. Hibbs, 
manager Badger Lumber & Coal Co., Hope, 
Kan., a one-yard town of about 700 popula- 
tion, whose subject was “Competitive Prohlems 
of the Small Yard and Methods of Meeting 
Them.” 

Mr. Hibbs said that the lumber industry has 
been slow to grasp new merchandising ideas, 
and thereby possibly has left a large loophole 
for outside competition, making it necessary for 
the present-day retailer to sharpen his wits and 
get busy. Too many dealers, said he, are too 
inclined to expect their associations to cure all 
the ills of the industry, without even giving the 
co-operation that the organization is entitled to. 

Possibly the largest factor that we expect 
the association to deal with is the recalcitrant 
dealer, said Mr, Hibbs. The fact is that the 
scapegrace dealer is a difficult problem for the 
association to handle, and one that can best 
be handled by the local dealers. After refer- 
ring to a number of bad practices that are 
too frequently indulged in he said, “Your 


profits are in your competitor’s pockets and 
his profits are in your overhead, and both of 
you are playing a selfish game; yet I can not 
but think that we all want to do the right 
thing toward our competitors, but sometimes 
over-zeal for business defeats our good in- 
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Ponca City, Okla.; 
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tentions and only fear of what the other 
fellow might do to us keeps us in line. 

The speaker then mentioned a few other 
types of competition, including that arising 
from the “gyp” contractor, the mail order con- 
cern and the fly-by-night roofing outfit. Refer- 
ring to the latter, Mr. Hibbs said: “We ran 
them out by the very simple expedient of meet- 
ing them on their own ground. We put in a 
stock of their materials, staked our reputation 
against theirs, and the business is ours.” 


Combatting Mail Order Competition 


To my notion, Mr. Hibbs continued, one of 
the biggest stumbling blocks in the way of 
our meeting mail order competition is our 
inability to let the customer know what the 
building is going to cost him, and do it read- 
ily. We usually let him find it out for him- 
self. From the mail order catalog he gets an 
idea of the house he wants, and his desires 
are tempered by the price that he finds printed 
under the design. We find ourselves handi- 





capped; there is no plan service that I know 
of that I would consider adequate to my re. 
quirements in that regard. As individuals we 
can not afford to have printed the type of 
plan service that the mail order people can 
put out. 

Our rural trade is exacting in the quality 
and type of buildings that it uses, and the 
actual modes of construction employed are 
usually superior to those recommended and 
supplied by the mail order houses. Don’t 
think that I am running down the quality of 
the lumber they supply, nor their other ma- 
terials, though on the other hand I am not 
saying that they are always of the best, or 
correct for the purpose intended. I do say 
that they encourage the use of lumber gub- 
stitutes that often are not best from the 
architectural standpoint. The dealer’s surest 
method of combatting mail order competition 
is his ability accurately to determine the 
type of and kind of buildings desired and best 
adapted to his territory. 

Dealer Should Be Building Expert 

To get the customer to look upon you asa 
building expert in your community is by far 
your biggest asset. It behooves the lumber- 
man nowadays to be an expert; he must know 
his materials, keep well posted on new mate- 
rials and their uses; in short, be able to ad- 
vise as an architect does. 

After all, quality and service are the key- 
note in meeting all competitive problems. 
‘Trading down in quality to get volume is an 
expensive policy, because you can never get 
enough volume to compensate, and in the low 
grade market you have nothing to recom- 
mend you but price. When you deal in qual- 
ity you put your business on a higher plane, 
and even if your competitor proves that he is 
as good as you are at that game you both 
gain and a healthy growth will accrue to 


both. 
How Country Yard Creates Business 


The next speaker was John McLeod, local 
manager Southern Lumber & Supply Co., Cot- 
ton Plant, Ark. This is a town of about 2,300 
population with two yards—the other one, by 
the way, being run by a colored competitor, 
“and a good one,” commented Mr. McLeod. The 
speaker proceeded to tell of some of the meth- 
ods used in building up a good volume of busi- 
ness in a small country yard. He said that suc- 
cess in that direction could not be attained 
without advertising, and that he had tried 
everything in that line from “canned” adver- 
tisements to the home-made product, and also 
believed in using circulars, advertising litera- 
ture, envelope stuffers etc. 

“We try to sell consumers direct rather than 
through carpenters and contractors,” said Mr. 
McLeod. “We prefer to go to the contractor 
and have him figure the labor on the job, 
rather than to have him come to us to figure 
the material. As we do not sell complete 
houses his part of the estimate is handled di- 
rect with the customer, just as ours is.” 

Mr. McLeod said that in a yard such as he 
runs a considerable and most profitable part of 
the demand is in the wagon trade, which he 
endeavors to develop to fullest extent. When 
a man drives into the yard for some lumber 
he is regarded as a potential customer for a lot 
of other items that go with the use of lumber. 
Every effort is made to find out what the cus- 
tomer is going to build, or what other use 1s 
going to made of the material; then other items 
that he should have to complete the job, of 
that are suggested thereby, are sold to him if 
possible. . 

“We believe in rendering service to our Ccus- 
tomers and community,” said Mr. McLeod. 
“We have educated people to call on us for 
small repairs instead of hunting up a carpen- 
ter. If a man’s porch steps break or some 
other small repairs are needed, he tells his 
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emselves With Modern Trend 


Harmony Are Goals Set at Annual Convention 


trouble to us and we see that it is remedied.” 
Mr. McLeod is a strong believer in side lines 
and has taken on everything he can find that 
is suited to his community and promises fair 
volume and profits. “In my judgment,” said 
he, “side lines are the salvation of the coun- 
try retailer.” His yard, like a great many oth- 
ers, handles coal, but in addition, such less 
common lines as wall paper and picture fram- 
ing are handled, also automobile glass. Mr. 
McLeod was enthusiastic regarding the last 
named line, saying that it yielded a very nice 
profit, the only investment required being for a 
small glass grinding and polishing machine. 
“Reverting to the subject of service, Mr. Mc- 
Leod said that his yard builds anything that 
customers might want in the way of small 
farm structures and appliances, as well as 
household conveniences and accessories of all 
sorts. 


“Idealist” Presents Constructive Ideas 


The next address was on the subject “Devel- 
oping the Entire Organization for Sales,” which 
was ably handled by James E. Taylor, of the 
Taylor Lumber Co., Shawnee, Okla., a city of 
approximately 30,000 population, having ten re- 
tail yards. Mr. Taylor frankly stated that his 
views might be taken as those of “a young 
idealist in the lumber industry,” as he has been 
engaged in the lumber business only three 
years, having entered the company, to assist 
his father in the management thereof, shortly 
after completing his educational courses. 

He said that the lumber industry since its 
inception has largely been governed by nega- 


studied out the ratio of their volume of sales 
to profit knows that they are important. But 
just as the Christian era brought to light a 
new philosophy of life, I feel that I am com- 
ing up under a new era in the building game; 
an era that is dedicated to the prosperity and 
stabilization of our industry, with new rules 
of conduct, a new code of ethics, new com- 
mandments if you please—commandments of 
“Thou Shalt Do’’—instead of “Thou Shalt 
Not.” 

The first of these is: Thou shalt consider 
every man who sells lumber in your trade 
territory as equally honest, intelligent, and 
fair dealing as yourself and shape your con- 
duct accordingly. I understand, of course, 
what is going through your minds now. You 
are saying, “That boy doesn’t know the kind 
of fellows I have to do business with. In 
my territory, it can not ‘be done.” 

And why not? Simply because you and 
you and you feel that it is impossible. You, 
everyone of you, are someone’s competitor 
(if we have to use that term) in some terri- 
tory. Why is it not logical then that if all of 
us go out of this meeting today feeling that 
our neighbors are on the square with us it 
will indeed be so? It is not true that our 
philosophy of not trusting any other dealer 
has failed to create good marketing condi- 
tions? Has not war in its every field been 
proven a failure and tabooed? Then why not 
try peace, fair dealing, confidence and see if 
it will not produce more prosperity, more 
profit and less worry, work, and needless 
friction? 

City Retailer States Problems 
The last of the four speakers contributing 


y 


to this interesting symposium was Allen K. 


Passing to the much 
discussed subject of 
modern merchandising 
in the lumber business, 
Mr. Gibbon asked the 
question, “Are we mod- 
ern merchants?” and 
said that if he were re- 
quired to answer the 
question he would have 
to say “no.” 

Too many of us, he 
continued, both city 
and country dealers, Oo. K. SPURRIER, 
are still content to do Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
business on the alley or First Vice President 
down by the railroad 
tracks. The time has come when a lumber- 
man to succeed must take his business off 
the alley and put it on Main street along with 
the other progressive merchants in his com- 
munity. Furthermore, when he arrives on 
Main street, from necessity he will have to 
take on Main street airs. He will have to 
advertise as Main street does and display as 
Main street displays. In our advertising too 
many of us are still confining our so-called 
advertising to a mere enumeration of some 
of our principal items of stock. On the other 
hand, our competitors, the automobile, radio 
and furniture people, are appealing to the 
buyer’s sense of pride in ownership, his ap- 
preciation of beauty, service etc. There is 
much that we as lumbermen can learn from 
the advertising of our principal competitors. 

In order to get his materials before the buy- 
ing public the modern lumber merchant has 
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tive commandments or “Thou Shalt Nots,” ten 
of which he named as follows: 

1. Thou shalt not cut prices on a lumber 
bill under a fair profit. 

2. Thou shalt not give special discounts. 

8. Thou shalt not go contractors’ bonds. 

4. Thou shalt not solicit business that 
rightfully belongs to your fellow lumbermen. 

5. Thou shalt not offer a better grade than 
—~ one specified as an inducement to sell a 
ill, 

6. ‘Thou shalt not advance pay rolls. 

7. Thou shalt not guarantee material bills. 

8. Thou shalt not deliver goods without a 
legitimate charge for drayage. 

9. Thou shalt not furnish electric saws and 
equipment free. 

10. Thou shalt not be deceived by the false 
god of volume. 


As far back as I can remember, continued 
Mr. Taylor, I have had these principles drilled 
into me. It is not my intention to cast these 
Principles aside, because anyone who has 


Gibbon, vice president and manager, Leeds 
Lumber Co., Kansas City. Mr. Gibbon was 
introduced by Discussion Leader J. A. Scroggs 
as “a man who has rejuvenated an old run- 
down business here in our Kansas City indus- 
trial district of Leeds.” 

Mr. Gibbon said that today city lumbermen 
everywhere are looking for a Moses to break 
the shackles placed on them by that demon 
which haunts every city yard—Old Man Over- 
head—and to lead them out into the promised 
land of Prosperity. 

One of the curses Old Man Overhead has 
bound us with is the high cost of “free de- 
livery,” continued Mr. Gibbon. Once you start, 
it becomes a burden from which you can not 
escape. With the advent of hard-surfaced, 
all-weather roads a new phase of the prob- 
lem comes up, as to what shall be our de- 
livery limits. In this phase of the problem 
I am sure you country dealers will be vitally 
interested, because the long haul of the city 
yard each year is becoming an increasing 
menace to yards 50, 75 or 100 miles distant 
from the cities. 


actually taken his lumber yard to Main street 
in a surprisingly large number of cities over 
the length and breadth of the land. Pro- 
gressive lumber merchants have opened at- 
tractive lumber stores in the very hearts of 
our cities. This movement is a comparatively 
recent development and promises well for a 
new era in merchandising. 


Mr. Gibbon touched upon the financing prob- 
lem, saying that “it is obvious that we can not 
launch out on a program of selling lumber at 
25 cents down and 25 cents a week as jewelry, 
clothing and some other items are now being 
sold. In some of our cities a few dealers have 
entered the financing field and have provided 
both the primary and secondary financing. I 
am inclined, however, to believe that this is a 
service we should permit the bankers and mort- 
gage loan people to supply.” 

The speaker also paid his respects to the 
speculative builder, designating him as one of 
the city retailer’s real problems. He urged 
dealers to make a new resolve to cash in on 
the mistakes of the last few years, and cau- 
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tioned his hearers that the “speculative builder 
who has been getting by the last few years 
will leave you in the lurch if you play the 
game with him this year that most of you have 
been playing in recent years.” 

Beware of the speculative builder who 
comes to you and tells you with seeming 
frankness that your price is all right, con- 
tinued Mr. Gibbon, but that he is going to 
buy from the yard that will give him the 
longest terms. There are too many specula- 
tive builders going around getting dealers to 
bid against each other on unreasonably long 
time accounts. They are a detriment to the 
building industry, a source of loss to the 
lumbermen and ought to be eliminated alto- 
gether. 


The last problem to come under the purview 
of Mr. Gibbon in this address was one which 
he designated as the most important of all— 
that of salesmanship. 

If there is any one thing that we as lum- 
bermen have been lacking in more than an- 
other, it is salesmanship, said he. By inheri- 
tance we have been satisfied to be merely or- 
der takers. Too many of us have never really 
sold lumber in our lives, but have merely been 
able to take the orders by happening around 
at the proper time or by agreeing to make a 
lower price than our competitors. What we 
need in the game today is real creative sales- 
manship, the type that can go out and create 
in the minds of a prospect the desire to build 
something. 


At this point in the convention proceedings 
J. W. Deal, of the Pickering Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, made a brief report with regard to 
the organization and functions of the newly 
created trade relations committee of which he 
is the chairman. 


Continue Discussion From Floor 


Mr. Scroggs, as leader of the dealer discus- 
sion, next invited remarks and comments from 
the floor on any subject relating to better re- 
tail merchandising. 

Austin Sanborn, Chapman, Kan., said that 
two years ago his concern decided to turn its 
lumber yard into a modern building store. 
Paints, builders’ hardware and a number of 
other lines were taken on with view to added 
profits without much increase in cverhead. A 
line which had proved very satisfactory was 
that of automobile glass. Also at one of the 
company’s yards a mechanical stoker was han- 
dled, thereby helping to conserve its coal trade 
against competition of fuel oil. Mr. Sanborn 
said that it was his aim to sell everything 
needed to build and finish a home. He thought 
that the lumber store was the logical place for 
the customer to buy builders’ hardware. He 
said that his concern was spending eight-tenths 
of 1 percent of its sales for advertising, and 
invited statements from others present as to 
what they were spending, but none were forth- 
coming. 

A. L. Scott felt that side lines properly se- 
lected and handled add to profits without mate- 
rially increasing the overhead. 

A dealer who did not state his name sounded 
a warning with regard to incurring the antag- 
onism of other local merchants by taking on 
competitive lines. It might sometimes be bet- 
ter, said he, to have the friendship of the local 
hardware merchant than the profit from such 
eee as the lumber dealer might be able 
to sell. 


This Dealer Builds Complete Homes 

Roy Foster, Oklahoma City, told of the suc- 
cessful experience of his concern in building 
complete homes; which, however, is handled 
separately from the lumber business proper. 
He said that three years ago his company or- 
ganized a building corporation, under a dif- 
ferent name. In the first year of its operation 
40 houses were built, the next year 63 were 
built, while last year 104 complete homes were 
erected. 

“It is just a matter of saving our necks if 
we want to stay in the building material busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Foster. He explained that his 
building company has an organization of 
workmen in all the trades, some of them being 


former contractors, who are kept steadily em- 
ployed all the time. He cautioned the dealers 
to remember that if they go into the business 
of building complete homes they will need to 
be prepared to service the buildings for years. 
“Therefore,” said he, “don’t think that for a 
minute that you can get by with anything but 
first class materials and good workmanship.” 
He said that he did not believe the lumber 
company had lost a contractor customer by 
going into the building game, “We build good 
houses and get good prices,” said Mr. Foster 
in closing. 

F. M. Graham, Falls City, Neb., told how 
his firm has developed quite a good business 
in building hog houses and other small farm 
structures of all kinds. He said that they start 
in early in the winter building these structures 
in sections and store them ready for the de- 
mand which is sure to materialize. He said 
that this involved very little added expense and 
that his yard had increased its volume several 
thousand dollars a year in this way. 


THE FRIDAY ‘SESSION 


At the closing session of the convention, Fri- 
day forenoon, Dr. Paul W. Ivey, merchandis- 
ing counsel, speaking under the auspices of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 

















This tribute to the Lumberman Poet, by Julius 

Seidel, well known St. Louis lumberman, was 

presented at the annual banquet of the South- 

western Lumbermen’s Association, at Kansas 

City, Mo., Jan. 30. It is engrossed on a piece 

of plywood 7% by 11 inches, the decorative 
border being in natural colors 


discussed some of the principles of salesman- 
ship as applied to the business of selling lum- 
ber. Dr. Ivey’s able and interesting address 
closely followed the lines of his talks delivered 
at several previous retail conventions during 
the last few weeks, which have been re- 
ported in previous issues of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. In closing, he expressed his be- 
lief that the lumber business is entering a new 
era; that there are going to be more houses 
built, more homes modernized and improved; 
more barns and other rural structures erected, 
and that with renewed confidence in lumber 
because of grade-marking, trade-markine, 
proper drying, and standards of dependable 
quality on which the consumer can rely, there 
will be a substantial increase in the annual per 
capita consumption of lumber in the United 
States. 


Speaks on Modernization 
C. E. Stedman, of the Celotex Co., and vice 
president of the Home Modernization Bureau 





of the National Building Industries, Chicago 
spoke on the subject of modernizing old homes. 
He urged dealers to get their local newspapers 
organized for boosting home ownership and 
modernizing, and said that the bureau would 
be glad to co-operate by furnishing creatiye 
publicity material. Referring to local news- 
paper advertising by lumber dealers, he said 
that too many of them had the bad habit of 
running what they call a “card” saying that 
they handle certain materials and give “good 
service” etc. He considered advertising space 
thus used as being practically wasted. Be spe- 
cific and constructive, said the speaker. Create 
home owning desire. 

Mr. Stedman said that the present-day dealer 
must sell ideas rather than mere materials. He 
also gave some ideas on making ordinary, in- 
experienced employees into efficient salesmen 
through proper training. Don’t just turn the 
embryo salesman loose and expect him to bring 
in the business, said Mr. Stedman. For a 
starter give him the names of five people to 
see, and then see that he is equipped with full 
information, catalogs, pictures etc. of the thing 
that he is going to try to sell—whether garage, 
sleeping porch or what-not. Likely out of the 
five names he’ll come back with one real pros- 
pect for a job. Make out a prospect card and 
file it for attention at the proper time; then 
send him out again with five more names to 
repeat the process. 


First Secretary Is Presented 


The first secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, J. L. Lane, now a 
resident of Chicago, was present and upon pres- 
entation by Secretary E. E. Woods was given 
an ovation. The veteran lumberman and for- 
mer secretary briefly referred to the origin of 
the association in 1888, when a group of lum- 
bermen met in the old Centropolis Hotel in 
Kansas City and laid the foundation for what 
has become one of the largest and most influ- 
ential of the retail lumber associations of the 
country. 

Resolutions Are Adopted 


The resolutions presented by the committee 
and adopted by the convention— 

Reaffirmed united objection to any decrease 
in the rights of the material men to protec- 
tion in any uniform mechanics’ lien act to be 
offered to the legislatures of the various 
States, and reaffirmed allegiance to the sound 
public policy which has long declared that 
the protection offered material men by me- 
chanics’ lien acts should be clear, complete 
and practical in actual operation. 

Approved the appointment of the commit- 
tee on trades relations recently created, and 
Pledged wholehearted support to that com- 
mittee in all lawful and reasonable methods 
to stamp out unfair trade practices; to en- 
courage and foster the ethical conduct of the 
lumber and _ building material business, 
whether by manufacturers, wholesalers, job- 
bers, retailers or allied trades and industries; 
to encourage arbitration between all parties 
interested in the business so far as shall be 
deemed practicable, and to take all proper 
steps to maintain and raise the high standard 
of the lumber and building material business. 

Recommended to Congress that it levy a 
tariff on foreign and petroleum products im- 
ported into this country. 


Report of the Secretary-Manager 

The report of Secretary-Manager E. E. 
Woods showed cause for satisfaction in a gain 
in membership during the year. One, hundred 
and eleven new members were added during 
1929 and 101 were lost through cancellation, 
consolidation, small yards discontinued and 
non-payment of dues, leaving a net gain of ten. 
The total membership stood at 1,842 on Dec. 31, 
1929. 

The financial affairs of the association also 
were shown to be in a very satisfactory condi- 
tion, with all bills paid in full and a balance 
in the treasury of $5,241. Reviewing trade 
conditions, Secretary Wood said: 

We closed the year with a reduced volume 
of business. Taking our territory as a whole, 
the year can be listed as a good average one 


in returns secured on the investments. In 
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some of our larger centers, materials have 


been sold at ruinous prices. The very small 
country yards continue to lose ground, and 
their number is lessening year by year. It 
is very clear that there will be fewer yards 
operating in our territory each year. Fewer 
yards and better yards are in the interests of 
the industry. 
Traffic Manager Renders Report 


The printed report of Traffic Manager J. 
E. Johnston showed fhat his 
last year checked the expense bills of 
1,084 yards and audited 100,476 freight bills. 
Claims were filed to the number of 2,412, 
amounting to $15,662, of which 2,273 claims 
amounting to $13,319 had been paid by Dec. 31. 

The report showed effective activity on the 
part of the traffic department in the interests 
of members in various matters pertaining to 
rates, classifications etc. 


Election of Officers 


The report of the nominating committee was 
next heard, and its recommendations as to offi- 
cers and directors for the ensuing year were 
unanimously adopted, as follows: 

President—C. S. Lawrence, King-Lawrence 
Lumber Co., Wichita, Kan. 

First vice president=-O.. K. Spurrier, Spur- 
rier Lumber Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Second vice president—E. <A. Duensing, 
Duensing Lumber Co., Concordia, Mo. 

Director from Arkansas—Charles R. Black, 
J. W. Black Lumber Co., Corning, Ark. 

Directors from Kansas—J. H. Engstrom, J. 
H. Engstrom Lumber Co., Wichita, Kan.; 
Frank Fitzgerald, McAllister-Fitzgerald Lum- 
ber Co., Waterville, Kan.; J. P. Koelzer, J. P. 
Koelzer Lumber Co., Seneca, Kan.; A. L. 
Scott, A. L. Scott Lumber Co., Topeka, Kan. 

Directors from Missouri—T. C. Mann, An- 
trim Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; F. Clay Hill, 
Clay & Hill Lumber Co., Brookfield, Mo.; L. T. 
Metz, Poplar Bluff, Mo.; Charles G. Buffum, 
LaCrosse Lumber Co., Louisiana, Mo.; L. F. 
Caldwell, R. J. Hurley Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Directors from Oklahoma—Harry Cragin, 
Harry Cragin Lumber Co., Ponca City, Okla.; 
Vv. O. Hays, W. A. Hays Lumber Co., Black- 
well, Okla.; E. A. Foster, Carey, Lombard, 
Young & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; C. A. Tal- 
cott, C. A. ‘Talcott Lumber Co., Tulsa, Ok]la.; 
A. E. Munn, Standard Lumber Co., Oklahoma 


City, Okla. 
The Annual Banquet 


The big social affair of the convention was 
the annual banquet held at Ararat Temple, at 
which covers were laid for about 800 lumber- 
men and their wives. C. E. Sharp, president 
C. E. Sharp’ Lumber Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., presided as toastmaster in his usual 
graceful and witty style. The invocation was 
made by C. S. Lawrence, of the King-Lawrence 
Lumber Co., Wichita, mayor of that city and 
the newly elected president of the Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association. The main fea- 
ture of the program was the address “Come on 
Home,” by Douglas Malloch, the Lumberman 
Poet, who as usual carried his audience along 
with him as he read some of his poems ex- 
pressing love for home, interspersing these 
readings with the wholesome philosophy and 
humor which characterizes this speaker’s utter- 


department ° 


Exhibit of Guyton & 
Cumfer Manufacturing 
Co., (Insulation Divi- 
sion), Chicago, at 
Southwestern Lumber- 
‘men’s Convention, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., last week. 
This exhibit featured 
Cumfert Insulating 
Lath, a product of com- 
paratively recent devel- 
opment which is de- 
scribed as “a distinct 
achievement in the 
building material field, 
and not just another 
material to clutter up 
and further confuse the 
situation,” 





ances. Mr. Malloch referred to the beautiful 
basket of American Beauty roses which stood 
before him on the speaker’s table, the gift of 
his friend Julius Seidel, well-known St. Louis 
lumberman, and asked that the representative 
of ‘Mr. Seidel’s company present at the ban- 
quet convey to that gentleman his heartfelt ap- 
preciation. Probably it was modesty which 
forbade Mr. Malloch also mentioning the beau- 
tiful tribute which accompanied the flowers, in 
the form of an original poem by Mr. Seidel, 
artistically lettered, with appropriate back- 
ground, on a piece of plywood. A reproduc- 
tion of this poetical tribute will be noted on 
page 48. 

Another enjoyable entertainment feature was 
the presentation of the Hoo-Hoo minstrels, 
given in Convention Hall on Wednesday 
evening. 


Birthplace of a Great Business 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 3—Of unique his- 
torical interest was the display of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. at the convention of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association held here last 
week. This display took the form of a replica 
of the yard office to which the Long-Bell com- 
pany owes its beginning. 

Fifty-five years ago, on April 30, 1875, R. A. 
Long, chairman of the board of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., began business with a small retail 
yard at Columbus, Kan. The company was in- 
corporated in 1884, began manufacturing in 
1889 and established headquarters in Kansas 
City in 1891. The exhibit building at the 
Southwestern was constructed to duplicate the 
original office in so far as possible. 





Replica of original office of R, A. Long & Co., Columbus, Kan. 


To facilitate handling and assembling on the 
convention floor it was made in eighteen sec- 
tions which, in the erection, were bolted to- 
gether. Long-Bell lumber was used through- 
out. The building was 12x20 and the office 
proper occupied a space 12x14. In the rear 
was a partitioned space, 6x12, constituting the 
sash room, 

The office was finished with walls and ceiling 
covered with plastic paint applied directly to 
the rough boards. The resulting effect was 
that of a smooth plastered surface. The trim 
was painted gray. The exterior was painted 
white, with green trim. 

The furniture consisted of a small roll-top 
desk, a high-back swivel arm-chair, two up- 
right chairs and a little coal stove, all in keep- 
ing with the original office equipment. The 
room was lighted by two coal-oil lamps, one 
of them being fifty years old. 

Of unusual interest were some of the old 
account books of R. A. Long & Co., displayed 





R. A. Long inspects replica of his first office 


on the desk. For the first few years, at least, 
Mr. Long acted as yard man, bookkeeper and 
manager, all in one. In these original books 
were accurate accounts of every expenditure, 
not only of his company, but of Mr. Long, per- 
sonally. ‘Such entries as “Shave, 10 cents;” 
“To Church, $1;” “To watch repair, $3.75;” 
and then, four days later, “To watch,” $25;” 
“To wife, $10;” “To peaches, $2.50;” “To 
Sally and Loula, 10 cents;” and “To Sally, 5 
cents,” all gave evidence of early thrift and 
exactness which enabled Mr. Long to begin in 
a business about which 
he knew nothing and 
develop it to the extent 
of becoming the largest 
lumber manufacturing 
company in the world 
operating under a sin- 
gle management. 

Remarking about his 
early ignorance, Mr. 
Long, while personally 
inspecting the exhibit, 
said: 

“Yes, this looks like 
my old sash room. 
Along this wall I had a 
few doors. One day a 
customer came in and 
said he wanted a four- 
panel door. I didn’t 
know whether I had 
any or not, but I began 
turning them, one by 
one. After I had 
moved more than half 
of them, the customer 
said that any ef them 
would do! That, and 
many similar experi- 
ences, taught me the ru- 
diments of the lumber 
business,” 
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Southwest Expects Increase in 


Lumbermen in attendance at the Southwest- 
ern convention are generally hopeful for the 
coming season, and think that lumber demand 
should be good. It is expected that there will 
be a big increase in home building, although 
in some sections dependence is placed on crop 
conditions for a larger volume of business. The 
opinions of some of the retailers follow: 

Cc. BE. SHarp, C. E. Sharp Lumber Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla.—I am inclined to believe 1930 
will be a good year, with the majority of busi- 
ness coming in the latter part. Business won't 
be as evenly distributed as last year, however. 
It looks to me like another year about like the 
last one. 


D. J. Farr, D. J. Fair Lumber Co., Hutchinson, 
Kan.—Nineteen-thirty will be a fair year for 
building, probably as good as 1929 in volume, in 
my opinion. It will probably be better in profits. 
There ought to be considerable home building— 
there certainly is need of it. 


Cc. Lee Detter, Fair-Detter Lumber Co., 
Hutchinson, Kan.—We should have a good year, 
even better than last year, providing the crops 
are good. I believe there will be considerably 
more home building. 


Cc. B. Wricut, Anchor Milling Co., Tuscumbia, 
Mo.—I have been in the business about thirty 
years and I believe 1930 will be about the same 
as 1929—I can’t see much difference—one year 
is about the same as another. However, 1930 
might be slightly better than recent years. 


D. C. Harpy, D. C. Hardy Lumber Co., Tipton, 
Mo.—From a business standpoint I don’t see 
anything unusual for 1930, or different from 
recent years. But if the crops are good we 
might have a good year. 





F. B. Scuroeper, Schroeder Lumber Co., 
Paola, Kan.—It’s hard to say what 1930 will be. 
Crops were bad in 1929 and the farmers were 
up against it. However, I believe 1930 will be 
as good as 1929. There is lots of building now 
in Paola and around there. 


Harotp C. Constant, South Lawrence Lum- 
ber Co., Lawrence, Kan.—The prospects for 1930 
don’t look good, but after this convention, where 
we secured some valuable information, we ought 
to sell in 1930. The freeze this year will put 
the ground in good shape for crops. 


Forest McCaNpDLers, Hutchinson Lumber Co., 
Hutchinson, Kan.—I see a big year ahead. It 
might be slow for the first part, but the last 
part will be surprising. I expect one of the 
biggest years yet. There should be much more 
building in every line. 


R. W. Kertu, Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.—My outlook for 1930 is optimistic. 
Business here will be as good, if not better. In 
the country in general business will be about 
as good as last year. There will be more home 
building in Kansas City this year than last year. 


Tep Sanporn, A. M. Sanborn Lumber Co., 
Belleville, Kan.—The outlook for business this 
year is as good if not better than last year. I 
am in an agricultural territory, and am optim- 
istic about farm conditions. Therefore I am 
looking for a good year. 


Tom WritTcoms, Concordia Lumber Co., Con- 
cordia, Kan.—I expect 1930 to be one of the 
biggest years in the lumber industry in this part 
of the country. Unless the crops fail there 
should be nothing to stop building operations. 
Home building is needed and I believe 1930 will 
be a big home building year. 


OrA VANCE, Mid-West Lumber Co., Mankota, 
Kan.—The business outlook to me appears good 
for the year. We had a fair year in 1929, and 
I think 1930 will end with a good business, pro- 
viding the crops don’t fail. I also expect plenty 
of home and store building. 


Grorce SLADE, Home Lumber & Coal Co., Clay 
Center, Kan.—Although 1930 might start off 
slowly, I believe the last half of the year will 
show a large increase in business volume. I 
expect considerable home building. You know, 
we depend largely on the crops. 


"a large building year. 


CLAYTON FULLINGTON, Clay Center Lumber 
Co., Clay Center, Kan.—If the crops turn out as 
we expect them to do, I see only a big business 
year ahead. True, it is going slow now, but 
things will pick up soon and the year will end 
with a large volume of business. 


BeEerT PINDER, Pinder Lumber Co., Clifton, Kan. 
—In my opinion this part of the country, as well 
as other parts in the Southwest, will experience 
Good crops mean a lot, 
and I believe we will have them. Last year was 
good, but this year will be better. 


W. S. Timmons, W. S. Timmons Lumber Co., 
Riley, Kan.—It looks to me like 1930 will sur- 
pass 1929 in business volume. There should be 
considerable more building in all lines this year 
than last. I am preparing for a big 1930 and I 
think we will have it. 


H. J. WARREN, Crouch-Warren Lumber Co., 
Galena, Mo.—We had a good year in 1928, a 
better one in 1929, and prospects are good for 
a much better one in 1930. Southwest Missouri 
is prosperous and therefore I predict a good 
business year. I see little prospects for home 
building, though. 


ALLEN K. GIBBON, Leeds Lumber Co., Leeds, 
Mo.—Because of the many miles of hard sur- 
face roads the 1930 lumber year will be one of 
large costs to the yards, but should be a pros- 
perous one because of the sound condition of 
those with whom the lumberman deals. 


O. K, Spurrier, Spurrier Lumber Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla.—I predict 1930 will be a 
normal year in my section. It will show im- 
provement over 1929, but will not be astonish- 
ing. I believe there will be considerable home 
and office building this year. 


CHARLES R. BLack, Black Lumber Co., Corn- 
ing, Ark.—Nineteen-thirty will be a good year, 
probably far better than 1929. True, I am 
optimistic, but why shouldn’t I be? I expect a 
large business volume this year. 


G. C. Packarp, Mansfield Lumber Co., Ft. 
Smith, Ark.—The lumber business this year 
should be right on top. It should be far beyond 
that of last year. I am looking for a big build- 
ing year. I expect 1930 to begin with much 
building and to close with more building opera- 
tions, 


H. B. Houck, Crosset Lumber Co., Little Rock, 
Ark.—My outlook for 1930 in the lumber busi- 
ness is that it will be unusually good. I believe 
we will have considerably more home building 
than in recent years. There appears to be more 
money in circulation, and therefore I see no 
reason why 1930 should not be a tip-top build- 
ing year. 


J. L. Lesiie, Leslie Lumber Co., Pine Bluff. 
Ark.—Building operations in 1930 should be on 
a level with any other recent year. In fact, I 
predict a big year ahead. The crops appear 
favorable so I see no reason why there should 
not be more building in the lumber industry. 


M. B. McLzop, Southern Lumber Supply Co., 
Warren, Ark.—I see a fair year ahead in the 
Southwest territory. Building operations depend 
largely on the crops, and the crops look good; 
therefore business should continue as heretofore. 
Nineteen-thirty might be a much better year 
than 1929. 


Roy WriGHT, Boone County Lumber Co., 
Columbia, Mo.—Nineteen-thirty looks brighter to 
me than any other year. I believe it will be a 
big lumber year. Building of homes and other 
construction requiring lumber has started good 
and I see no let-up. In fact, I believe the year 
will end with a big business. 


J. H. Brown, Sun Lumber Co., Okmulgee, 
Okla.—I am very optimistic over the outlook for 


1930. Although the year my begin slowly, it 
will end big. I predict a big improvement over 
1929. Figures will tell and I look for a lot of 


figures at the end of 1930. 


H. S. Ramey, Ramey Brothers, Manhattan, 
Kan.—Nineteen-thirty will be as good if not a 
better year than 1929. Conditions appear very 


Le 


Home Building 


promising for the year, and if the crops come 
in as we expect them to do we should have a 
banner lumber year. I expect much more home 
building this year than last. 


Louis ScHutTtgE, Schutte Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.—I am very optimistic over the out. 
look for 1930—I believe it will be more than 
just a good year. I base that prediction on the 
present construction of buildings in Kansas 
City’s business district. There is a question jn 
some circles as to home building. However, 
home building to me appears good, too, for the 
year. 


JoHN Brices, Briggs Lumber Co., Drumright, 
Okla.—I look for a big building year. The lum- 
ber business now is good down in Oklahoma, and 
it appears to me it will be much better from 
now on. There appears to be no let-up in build- 
ing construction. I believe the last half of the 
year will turn out considerably better than the 
first half. 


R. F. WabE, Wade-Talcott Lumber Co., Tulsa, 
Okla.—I see only a good year ahead in the 
lumber business. I know I am very optimistic, 
but I see no reason why I should not be. The 
present building operations are good, and it ap- 
pears to me the year will end with a surprisingly 
large business volume. 

A. J. Hiaoins, A. J. Higgins Lumber Co., 
Platte City, Mo.—If the crops turn out as good 
as we believe they will, the lumber business will 
be good this year. I am optimistic over the 
outlook, and believe 1930 will be a much better 
year in business volume than 1929. 


R. H. Sutton, Monarch Mill & Lumber Co., 
Little Rock, Ark.—I believe the 1930 lumber 
year will be better than that of 1929. The out- 
look is much better and there are indications of 
a big year ahead. The only apparent cause of 
a setback would be a bad year for the crops. 


H. C. WILDGEN, Wildgen Lumber Co., Hoising- 
ton, Kan.—I am optimistic over the lumber in- 
dustry for 1930. We had a good year in 1929 
and I see a good year ahead. Business might be 
slow for the first few months, but after that it 
will pick up and probably will end in a large 
business volume. 


Otto FAGEN, Fagen Lumber Co., Stover, Mo.— 
Nineteen-thirty will be a great year, probably 
the greatest yet if the market on dairy products 
comes back to a level of 1929. I believe there 
will be more home building in 1930 than in 1929, 


TED MIDDENDORF, Middendorf (Inc.), Quincy, 
Ill.—The outlook for 1930 is exceptionally good. 
I am unusually optimistic over the outlook and 
believe 1930 will be one of the biggest years yet. 
I expect considerably more building of schools 
and churches. 


W. L. BeRNzZEN, Middendorf Brothers Lumber 
Co., Quincy, Ill.—Nineteen-thirty will be a better 
business year than 1929. I base that opinion 
on conditions as a whole throughout the country, 
which are shaping themselves to such an extent 
that there will be more building done than last 
year. 





Opens New Branch at Toronto 


Marietta, Onto, Feb. 3.—The Marietta 
Paint & Color Co., which now operates fac- 
tories at Marietta and at High Point, N. C, 
is sending out to the Canadian trade this week 
an announcement concerning the opening of a 
new branch factory at Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
This will be operated by the Marietta Paint 
& Color Co. (Ltd.), with C. E. Masse as man- 
aging director. Mr. Masse has been engaged for 
a number of years in the manufacture of chem- 
icals, paints etc. in Canada. Technical field 
service will be directed by Mr. Racine, of Vic- 
toriaville, Que., who for a number of years 
has been in charge of one of the largest finish- 
ing departments in the Dominion. 

Equipment now is being installed for the 
manufacture of a full line of Marietta wood fin- 
ishes, and it is expected that the new factory 
at Toronto will be in full operation by March 1, 
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lowa Dealers Talk Home Building ® 


Stress Advantage of Increased Service to Customers at T hirty- 


third Annual Convention 


Orrumwa, Iowa, Feb. 3.—For interest 
shown, and the variety of trade matters dis- 
cussed the thirty-third convention of the South- 
eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
here, Jan. 28, 29 and 30, was considered by old- 
timers as one of the best in recent years. The 
delegates began arriving for the sessions Tues- 
day, Jan. 28, at Hotel Ottumwa, headquarters 
for the 1930 annual conference. However, the 
greater number did not present themselves until 
the following day, the program for which was 
crammed full. 

Wednesday morning the first business session 
was held, with Mayor Edwin C. Manning,. of 
Ottumwa, welcoming the visitors. Response to 
the mayor’s welcome was made by Rex V. 
Porter, of the Oskaloosa association, president 
for 1929. 


Organization Will Be Maintained 


A rumor that the Southeastern Iowa group 
was holding its last annual meeting, and would 
shortly merge with the central State organiza- 
tion, was spiked by Secretary Steigleder on the 
first day of the convention. He said, “The 
Northwestern association is the pioneer of them 
all, and our organization is an offspring of that 
group. We do not harbor any ideas of dis- 
solving an association that has been success- 
ful, in order that we may join up with a group 
that is still in the experimental stage.” 

Three committees were appointed by Presi- 
dent Porter at the first morning’s session. The 
committees follow: Nominations—T. L. Pope, 
Ottumwa; Roy Marinelli, Ottumwa, and Paul 
Mathews, Oskaloosa. Resolutions—C. B. Mar- 
tin, Cedar Rapids; Roy Denniston, Newton, 
and J. H. Kendig, Muscatine. Auditing—H. V. 
Craver, Centerville; E. D. Russell, Douds, and 
A. L. Dice, West Liberty. 


Home Ownership Makes Fine Community 


At the first afternoon’s session, Ormie C. 
Lance, of Minneapolis, secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, made a 





(Left) D. A. Miller, of Milton, Iowa, elected 
president. (Right) R. V. Porter, of Oskaloosa, 
retiring president. 


short talk, He stressed the importance of the 
lumber dealers’ position in any community, 
Saying they were engaged in communitv build- 
ing of a tangible nature. The encouragement 
af the home-owning movement, Mr. Lance de- 
clared, is a responsibility devolving on every 
lumberman. The city of privately owned 
homes, he insisted, is the city with an excel- 
lent moral background. Such a background 





should be cultivated, and can be more easily 
attained through the family unit which lives in 
a home it owns. 

Improvement of Product Aids Selling 

Ralph H. Burnside, of the Willapa Lumber 
Co., of Portland, Ore., with mills at Raymond, 
Wash., first secretary of the Southeastern Iowa 
association, was enthusiastically welcomed by 
the delegates, with most of whom he was per- 
sonally acquainted. Mr. Burnside reminded his 
auditors of the rapid changes through which 
the lumber industry is now passing. The lum- 
ber dealers, he pointed out, are now in closer 
contact with the house builder. He urged them 
to take advantage of the increased opportuni- 
ties to render service. Through this, he said, 
they would assume the important roles in the 
communities to which their connections with 
the lumber industry entitles them. Mr. Burn- 
side admitted that the retailers, while continu- 
ing to give careful attention to their own prob- 
lems, had not ‘failed to study their relation- 
ships with the lumber manufacturer nor to 
attempt to understand his viewpoint. Mr. Burn- 
side is of the opinion that retailers have gone 
further in studying the problems of manufactur- 
ers, than manufacturers had in studying those 
of retailers. The manufacturer, he asserted, was 
realizing that he must improve his product and 
trade and grade mark it, so that it may be more 
easily merchandised. The progress he has made 
in improving lumber puts is in a stronger posi- 
tion in relation to competitive building mate- 
rials, and he is thus giving the greatest possible 
aid to the retailers in solving their chief prob- 
lem, that of selling. Prior to coming to Ot- 
tumwa for the convention, ‘Mr. Burnside had 
attended a meeting of members of the board 
of directors of the Hawkeye Lumber Co. in 
Oskaloosa, and was re-elected president. 

Herman Pauls, of Washington, Iowa, 
stressed the importance of expert salesman- 
ship in the lumber business. He pointed out 
the qualities needed for success in retail lum- 
ber salesmanship. 

B. C. Mueller, of Davenport, Iowa, told the 
lumbermen of benefits to be derived from wide- 
spread publicity concerning various phases of 
building. He called attention to the fact that 
a merchandising council has been appointed by 
the National retailers. He believed this coun- 
cil would be successful in devising plans to en- 
able the lumber industry to get a larger share 
of the consumer’s dollar. 

Entertainment Program Is Enjoyed 

On Wednesday afternoon at 1 o’clock the 
women’s auxiliary of the Southeastern lowa 
group convened in Hotel Ottumwa _ for 
luncheon. Mrs. J. H. McKlveen, of Prairie 
City, was named president for 1930. Other 
officers elected were Mrs. John Wormhoudt, 
of Ottumwa, vice president; Mrs. E. E. Col- 
lins, of Muscatine, secretary, and Mrs. Ralph 
McCormick, of Rose Hill, treasurer. Mrs. 
T. S. Archibald, of Davenport, is retiring 
president. Following the business session, 
the auxiliary played bridge and indoor golf 
at the Wapello Club. 

On Wednesday evening the association 
dinner was served in the crystal ballroom 
of Hotel Ottumwa, Douglas Malloch, Chi- 
cago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was the 
principal speaker. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


Business sessions during Thursday morn- 
ing were dispensed with while the delegates 
were taken on a tour of inspection of the 
John Morrell & Co. (Inc.) packing plant at 
Ottumwa. 

At the afternoon session on Thursday, D. 





A. Miller, Milton, vice 
president, was named 
president for 1930, 
Oscar F.  Steigleder, 
Packwood, was_ re- 
elected secretary-treas- 
urer, and Russell Weir, 
Mt. Pleasant, vice 
president. Three direc- 
tors were also named: seat saben atin: 
Jack Chappell, Bloom- yrs. J. H. Me- 
field; Dave Rhoads, KLVEEN 
Fremont, and Homer Prairie City; 
Richardson, Grinnell. Elected President of 
The other six directors Women’s Auxiliary 
are E. D. Russell, 

Douds; N. C. Mercer, Marengo; Roy Den- 
niston, Newton; J. H. Kendig, Muscatine; 
Charles Long, Knoxville, and C. B. Martin, 
Cedar Rapids. ; 

L. A. Andrew, of Ottumwa, state superin- 
tendent of banking, made an address, in 
which he said: “There has been a steady 
improvement in banking conditions in lowa 
during the last year. Good banking practices 
are now the rule in all our well managed 
banks, and they have regained the confidence 
of the people, including lumber dealers.” He 
believes that the financial condition of farm- 
ers is improving. 

R. L. Holbrook, of the extension depart- 
ment of Iowa State College, at Ames, took 
“Towa”’ as his subject and reviewed the vast 
resources of the State. 

The selection of a convention city occu- 
pied the attention of the delegates until a 
late hour Thursday afternoon. Ottumwa and 
Burlington both made bids for the 1931 ses- 
sions. Some suggested designating Ottumwa 
as the permanent convention place. It was 
finally voted to make Ottumwa the site of 
the 1931 meeting. 

The Moonlight Club elected its officers 
and directors at the Thursday afternoon ses- 
sion. T. S. Archibald, Davenport, was re- 
elected president; C, E. Marvin, Prairie Du 
Chien, Wis., was named secretary and treas- 
urer. John M. Butler, Muscatine, was re- 
elected to the board of directors. New mem- 


-bers of the board named were A. J. Packard, 


Ottumwa, and Lee Ingalls, Muscatine. 

The Moonlight’s big “whoopee” party 
Thursday night climaxed three big days. A 
theatrical company furnished entertainment, 
a dance following. This was a highly appre- 
ciated part of the convention program. 


Home More Than Investment 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 3.—A talk on home 
owning was given before the Buffalo Real Es- 
tate Board last week by J. Jay Fuller, presi- 
dent of the J. Jay Fuller Advertising Co., who 
said that there were other important reasons 
for home owning than the mere financial in- 
vestment. 

“The selling of homes by the yardstick of 
financial investment,” he said, “is like present- 
ing a financial statement which ignores gilt 
edge securities and puts all the liabilities over 
against the current cash in hand. Homes are 
built to live in. The man who can consistently 
buy a home for investment purposes only, is the 
man who has married for the same reason. 
Once a man was rated by the kind of home he 
lived in. The new generation is beginning to 
rate him by the car he drives. The slogan 
‘Buy a Home First—the Unnecessary Things 
Can Wait’—should be the motto of the real 
estate business,” 
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Ohio Retail Dealers Are Convinced 


Home Building and Remodeling Have Important Place 


Co_umBus, Onto, Feb. 3.—The Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers is facing the 
fiftieth year of its existence with confidence, 
enthusiasm and optimism, regardless of what 
the volume of business might have been during 
the last few months, as a result of the cordial 
spirit of good will manifested and the many 
splendid new ideas for lumber merchandising 
which were exchanged at the organization’s 
forty-ninth annual convention which closed its 
three-day session at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel here last Thursday. In concurrent ses- 
sion was the Union Association of Lumber, 
Sash & Door Salesmen. 


Attendance of retailers was nearly nine hun- 
dred. They thronged the lobby and other ex- 
hibits on the floor above, seeing for themselves 
the materials and devices about which they 
had read in advertisements. They did consid- 
erable buying, too. They hilariously greeted 
each other, and swapped yarns. They met fre- 
quently in the ball room to listen to high-cali- 
ber speakers expound high-caliber ideas, and 
a few surreptitious glances by a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMEN showed that the 
ideas were not merely going “off into the thin 
air,” for plenty of lumbermen were using their 
pencils on the blank spaces provided in the pro- 
grams. Disposition of that important matter, 
electing officers for this golden anniversary 
year, occupied but a few moments. The record 
of 1929 activities was such that re-election of 
the entire slate of officers seemed the logical 





thing. So, heading the organization for 1930 
are: 

President — Edgar Cummings, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Vice President—Lorenz O. Kilmer, Oak Har- 
bor, Ohio. 

Vice President—Jud Yoho, Youngstown, 
Ohio 


Treasurer—W. G. Anderson, Franklin, Ohio, 


Secretary—Findley M. Torrence, Xenia, Ohio, 


All the officers received ovations on their 
re-assuming their association positions, but for 
Mr. Torrence the applause was especially long 
and loud, the members rising from their chairs 
in their acclaim. The popular secretary was 
hailed as the man largely responsible for the 
great success of the Buckeye organization. 

Resolutions passed included one favoring the 
passage by Congress of a Federal Reserve 
Building Association Act similar in effect to 
the Federal Reserve Banking Act, as suggested 
by L. P. Lewin, of Cincinnati; another, as the 
result of a speech by Judge W. S. Bennet, of 
Chicago, put the association on record as favor- 
ing the car card; and a third voiced the organi- 
zation’s opposition to “centralized buying” as it 
is practiced by some lumbermen. 


The Ohio retail association instituted, at this 
convention, a “clean yard contest,” with the 
financial backing of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co., of Mansfield, Ohio, Robert H. 
Campbell announced. Plaques will be awarded 
the yards which, at the end of the year, are 
adjudged the cleanest and neatest. Not neces- 
sarily the fine quality of the yard, or its beau- 
tiful architecture of sheds, will decide the 
award, but the “good housekeeping” practiced 
by the lumberman. 


A prize of $200 to the exhibitor who booked 
the largest amount of business at the conven- 
tion, was awarded to the Logan-Long Co., of 
Chicago, and $100 to the retail member of the 
association who placed the largest amount of 
orders with convention exhibitors, went to the 
Collinwood Lumber Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. 
A committee composed of Mrs. William G. 
Layer, of Cincinnati, president of the ladies’ 


auxiliary of the State association; L. P. Lewin, 
of Cincinnati, president of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and Edward H. 
Ward, of Cincinnati, retiring president of the 
Union Association of Lumber, Sash & Door 
Salesmen, was appointed to name the exhibit 
which was the most attractive. They selected 
the exhibit of the Farley & Loetscher Manu- 
facturing Co., of Dubuque, Iowa, to head the 
list. The pretty little model home in this com- 
pany’s booth had won widespread admiration. 


The “Old Guard” on the Job 


What happened in the convention sessions of 
Tuesday and Wednesday morning was told in 
the February 1 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. On Wednesday noon took place one 
of the most interesting parts of the entire con- 
vention—the luncheon of the “Old Guard.” 
Men who had been in the lumber business for 
twenty-five years or more were eligible, and 
about a hundred appeared for the event. The 
“grandfather of all of them,” a man who has 
been in the lumber business for sixty-eight 
years, was F. M. Koons, of Columbus, presi- 
dent of the North Columbus Lumber Co. 

Walter Whitacre, of Columbus, was unani- 





A. C. DAVIS, 
Columbus, Ohio; 
Addressed Convention 


W. G. ANDERSON, 
Franklin, Ohio; 
Treasurer 


mously elected president, vice president, secre- 
tary and treasurer for life, and for one of the 
first items of record it was found that the Kel- 
sey & Freeman Lumber Co., who have been 
lumber dealers in Toledo ever since 1856, have 
been in business more consecutive years than 
any other Ohio company. The firm was repre- 
sented at the meeting by John P. Bartelle, sec- 
retary of the Union Association of Lumber, 
Sash & Door Salesmen. 


Not Ready for Undertaker Yet 


When the retailers re-convened after lunch 
the first speaker was Dr. Carl N. Schmalz, of 
Boston, ‘Mass., assistant director of the Har- 
vard Bureau of Business Research, who gave 
a resume of that bureau’s latest research into 
the operations of various building material 
dealers in 1928. The survey was completed and 
published in November, 1929, under the aus- 
pices of the Atlas Portland Cement Co. Copies 
of it were distributed to all the retailers who 
were present. 

“Good managers make good profits,” was the 
conclusion Dr. Schmalz drew from a study of 
the survey. “One third of all the yard mana- 
gers listed made 5.5 percent on sales, and 15.5 


i 


percent on the money the owner had invested 
That indicates the retail lumber business js poy 
ready for the undertaker yet.” 

Continuing, however, the professor showed 
that there are plenty of yards where changes 
would be desirable, if those yards are to make 
the maximum profit of which they are capable 
But he urged that the changes be made in those 
items which are within the control of the lum. 
berman, such as arrangement of yard, expenses 
etc. There should be care taken in the meth- 
ods followed, that the company may have the 
greater volume of sales as a result. “I do not 
say you should go after volume,” he concluded, 
“but that a little aggressiveness will bring more 
returns. Some lumber dealers don’t deserve a 
profit, the way they manage their business. 
There are opportunities. The cards are not 
stacked against the lumber dealer.” 


A Thought Stimulant 


Dr. Paul Ivey, of Los Angeles, Calif. ap- 
pearing under the auspices of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, gave one 
of his usual inspiring and thought-provoking 
talks. That, he explained candidly, was his 
reason for being there. “I’m not here to tell 
you what you should think,” he said. “I’m 
here to stimulate your thought.” The thoughts 
he stimulated on this occasion were that two 
factors, supply and demand, dominate the lum- 
ber industry as they dominate any other, and 
that the oft-heard plaint that there is an over- 
production of lumber may be less true than 
that there is an under-consumption of lumber. 
“Think it over,” he challenged, and he carried 
his audience from tenseness to laughter and 
back to tenseness against as he sketched the 
history of the prune producers. He gave his 
lumbermen hearers four great principles for 
the building up of a steady, profitable business 
for themselves: Find out what the customer 
needs, manufacture it, tell him about it, and 
sell it to him. Such a plan, he said, will un- 
cover great markets, “Just as Mr. Gillette has 
discovered a great market foresafety razors in 
Russia. The Russians don’t know it, but they'll 
find it out.” 

A preferred list of lumber retailers, he con- 
tinued, made up of those who desire the service 
and agree to make use of it, will be provided 
with advance copies of the National associa- 
tion’s advertisements in magazines of popular 
circulation. These advertisements, showing the 
superiority of wood in home and other con- 
struction, can then be mentioned to the lum- 
bermen’s prospective customers, providing a 
more effective use of the National association’s 
advertising. 


Lumber’s Plan of Distribution 


Next on the well-rounded program was a 
wholesaler, C. A. Mauk, of Toledo, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, who discussed the question of 
lumber buying as it appears to the wholesaler. 
Of the Ohio association’s last forty-three con- 
ventions Mr. Mauk has missed but three, he 
said, and added that forty-one of his forty-five 
years in the lumber business have been spent 
as a wholesaler. 


“The lumber industry,” Mr. Mauk said, 
“ts divided into three parts—manufacturing, 
wholesaling and retailing. Each of these 
three branches is again subdivided in various 
ways. The manufacturer may own a line 
of retail yards, through which he disposes 
of some part of his product. The whole- 
saler may likewise be both a manufacturer 
and a retailer, and again a retailer fre- 
quently covers in his field of distribution 
the activities of both the wholesaler and re- 
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alias Business Is a Good Business 


"lace in Discussions—Expect Much Construction Latter Half of Year 


Vested, aah ; * 
is not taller.” Continuing his definitions, Mr. 
Mauk said: 
showed I would define a wholesaler as one whose 
hanges principal business is to sell in quantity lots 
) make to the retail distributer or industrial custo- 
apab| mer, according to recognized customs and 
c, usages of the various markets, to maintain a 
1 those selling organization, and to assume the credit 
e lum- risk and such other obligations as are incident 
(Penses to the transportation and distribution of lum- 
meth- er. : 
ve the I would define a retail dealer as one who, 
do not anticipating a demand, carries on hand for 
cluded sale and use in his community various kinds 


and qualities of lumber assembled from differ- 
> more ent sections of the country, suitable to the 


erve a needs and uses of his customers. 
isiness, Wholesalers and retailers are needed in the 
re not general scheme of lumber distribution, and 
both were never more alert to maintain their 
positions as sound, economic distributing fac- 
tors. Many have refused to face facts and 
have fallen by the wayside, but the progres- 
f., ap- sive distributers will find a way to solve their 
ational problems. 
ve one A man standing with his face to the wall 
voki sees little. If the same man will face about 
ing ol 4 - 
hi his vision broadens, when he will change his 
as is attitude and grasp new opportunities. There- 
to tell fore, I assert that both branches in the field 


“T’'m of distribution—the wholesaler and the re- 


oughts tailer—have much to learn, each from the 
it two other. 
> lum- Mr. Mauk said that the wholesale dealer 
r, and is generally credited with being instrumen- 
over- tal in the distribution of more than 50 per- 
> than cent of the southern production, and more 
imber. than 65 percent of the West Coast produc- 
-arried tion. He conceded, however, that a very 
r and liberal part of the purchases of the retail 
sd the dealer are made direct from the mill. 
ve his A well informed wholesale dealer, he con- 
*s for tinued, should be a source of information 
isiness for every retail dealer. In other words, the 
stomer information constantly needed and sought 
t, and by the retailer is largely obtained from the 
ill un- well-informed wholesaler, and changing 
te has conditions in the lumber business warrant 
ors in the retailer constantly investigating what 
they'll is the most desirable and suitable material 
to carry in his stock. The wholesale dealer 
» con- is charged with the responsibility of know- 
ervice ing the value of the product he is offering. 
pwided By imparting the information to the retail 
socia- dealer, it is possible to defend lumber and 
opular continue its use in many cases where sub- 
ig the stitutes are constantly creeping in, resulting 
on in a continued decrease in per capita con- 
ren sumption. 
ing a We would credit the average retail lum- 
stion’s ber dealer,” the speaker said, “with having 
reasonably intimate knowledge of the lum- 
ber production at the mills in both the 
South and the far West, by reason of hav- 
waidt ing visited these sections of the country 
ee from time to fime for the purpose of visual- 
pon izing the conditions at the mills, so when 
| PF he is in the market he is better prepared to 
weet co-operate with the wholesale dealer in an 
rae understanding way.” 
sh, he Getting the Maximum Benefit 
-y-five “How is it possible for the retailer to get 
spent the maximum benefit from the wholesaler’s 
services?” Mr. Mauk asked, and then pro- 
said ceeded to answer his own question: 
sring, It depends to some extent on the retailer 


h himself, or rather to the degree of confidence 
these with which both parties undertake their ne- 








rious Sotiations. If the mutual confidence and re- 
. line spect for each other is not evidenced in the 
poses trade, the best results cannot be obtained. 
thole- It is not difficult for the retailer to learn in 
‘turer whom he can place confidence. It is in the 
rae Wholesaler of recognized integrity and 
hen equipped with the intimate knowledge of the 
ut Product he is offering. Out of such contact 
d re- full confidence of a satisfactory transaction 





can be reasonably expected. 








Naturally, wholesalers wish to cater to the 
class of customers from whom they can confi- 
dently expect reasonable consideration and 
full payment in accordance with the terms 
and pricing of the contract. It is not always 
advisable that the retailer measure his serv- 
ices from the wholesaler with the yardstick 
of price alone, but full recognition by the 
retailer is naturally expected and should be 
given for ability to carry out the contract 
within the time required. 

It must be remembered that a wholesaler 
is not limited in his obligation to the retailer 
alone, but stands between the manufacturer 
and the retailer, and that it is his duty to 
protect the manufacturer from an unreason- 
able complaint or demand as well as it is to 
protect the retailer from an imposition through 
the wholesaler on the part of the manufac- 
turer. 


Mr. Mauk pointed out that merchandis- 
ing today is an entirely different process 





Mr. Mauk’s Pithy Sentences 


A well informed wholesaler should be a source 
of information for every retailer. 


The average retail lumber dealer has a rea- 
sonably intimate knowledge of lumber produc- 
tion. 

Both branches in the field of distribution—the 
wholesaler and retailer—have much to learn, 
each from the other. 


It is not difficult for the retailer to learn in 
whom he can place confidence—it is in the 
wholesaler of recognized integrity and equipped 
with an intimate knowledge of the product he is 
offering. 

It is the wholesaler’s duty to protect the 
manufacturer from an unreasonable complaint 
or demand, as well as it is to protect the re- 
tailer from an imposition through the whole- 
saler on the part of the manufacturer. 


The wholesale distributer performs a function 
which cannot be eliminated. 


Placing business on price alone, when other 
equally important factors are overlooked, does 
not of itself constitute good buying. 


It is proper for the retailer to expect protection 
from the wholesaler. 


Selling a few occasional full carloads of lum- 
ber does not make a wholesaler of a retailer, 
any more than a wholesaler becomes a retailer 
when he scalps a few carloads direct to the 
retail dealer’s trade. 


There is no disposition on the part of the 
wholesaler to compete with the retailer on busi- 
ness which is rightfully his. 

Good buying rests upon a more important 
foundation than the practice of placing business 
with the lowest bidder. 











than a few years ago. Many agencies are 
studying the elimination of waste as well 
as developing means of using to the utmost 
the indispensable aids which distributers 
must have to offer their wares to the mar- 
kets of the world, but the wholesale dis- 
tributer performs a function which cannot 
be eliminated. That function may be as- 
sumed or transferred to others, but when 
it is transferred all the risks and cost like- 
wise go with it. It follows, therefore, that 
it can be most efficiently handled by those 
who have made distribution their life work 
and specialty. 

Continuing to elaborate on the functions 
of the wholesaler, Mr. Mauk said: 

The wholesale lumber dealer in his aim 
toward still greater efficiency is not overlook- 
ing his responsibility of increasing the value 
of his services to both his mills and his cus- 
tomers. He is constantly striving to assist 
where he can in helping his customers to be- 
come better retailers. He is interested in 
your assortments, in locating mills which 
can supply your special requirements, and is 
suggesting ideas through which he thinks you 
can dispose of surplus or odd items which 
the mills accumulate, and which may mean 
a profit to you. 

We hold ourselves ready to provide a serv- 
ice which means good grades of well manu- 
factured stock, full count, and shipment ac- 
cording to agreement—a service that provides 
you with the fullest measure of satisfaction. 

If, however, you are a price buyer the op- 
portunity for that service wanes. It is true 
that in existing competitive conditions, price 
is a dominant ffactor, but if it is the only 
measure of patronage, the quality of accom- 
panying service is admittedly less important. 
Placing business on price alone, when other 
equally important factors are overlooked, does 
not of itself constitute good buying. 


Raps Retail Commission Buyers 

Mr. Mauk said he often visualized the 
ideal situation where the average community 
retailers would restrict their business to a 
few wholesalers who could be relied upon 
to furnish good lumber when wanted with 
a commensurate degree of service, and 
which provides for a reasonable profit to 
the wholesaler, rather than seeking the low- 
est price from every promiscuous source of 
supply, suffering from time to time disap- 
pointment in both quality and delivery. It 
is proper for the retailer to expect protec- 
tion from the wholesaler, but if the retailer 
in placing his business gives little or no 
consideration to his co-operating neighbor 
wholesaler, he probably expects little sym- 
pathy in his claim of protection based on 
accepted distribution ethics. Such consid- 
eration must. be based on reciprocity and 
reciprocity cannot be one-sided. 

During the past several years, the speaker 
continued, two situations have arisen to dis- 
turb these reciprocal relations. I refer first 
to the retailer who, by a little change in sta- 
tionery, offers himself as operating a whole- 
sale department, and, second, to the retail com- 
mission buyer who operates independently, or 
as a centralized buying organization. 

Buying under either of these arrangements 
may seem to offer some advantages to the re- 
tail buyer, but a consideration of their pos- 
sible unfavorable effects on the retailer him- 
self should prompt the retailer to check the 
tendency before irreparable harm may occur. 

Selling a few occasional full carloads of 
lumber does not make a wholesaler of a re- 
tailer any more than a wholesaler becomes 
a retailer when he scalps a few carloads direct 
to the retail dealer’s trade. 

It seems only fair that you should know that 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation and leading manufacturers through- 
out the coufitry regard the practice of using 
these misnomer titles as misleading and un- 
fair, and I predict that the organized retail 
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industry will find it highly desirable in its 
own interest to discourage such improper des- 
ignations. F 

If we should take an improbable and ex- 
treme example and imagine a section of the 
country in which all the dealers overlooked the 
wholesaler in all their business, and where 
customs were disregarded completely, would 
it be difficult to visualize what confusion would 
result? Most certainly the wholesaler does 
not believe that one evil can be cured with 
another, and there is no disposition on his 
part to compete with you on business which 
is rightfully yours. He is just as confident 
that you desire to avoid encouraging unwar- 
ranted competition against him when he pro- 
poses to render you his maximum service. 

I feel justified in frankly mentioning some 
situations confronting our industries because 
it is through such exchanges of views that 
we may be reminded in these days of keen 
competition that, after all, the happiest state 
in our business will result only from a clear 
acceptance on the part of each of us of eco- 
nomic influences which control the destiny of 
your business and mine. 


When a City Administration Buys 

Probably each lumberman present felt a lit- 
tle more proud that he was a lumberman, after 
he had heard the address by Mayor Joseph L. 
Heffernan, of Youngstown, Ohio, who de- 
scribed the joys and sorrows of “Buying for 
the Public.” 

“Looking at lumbering from the outside,” he 
began, “it seems that everyone is interested in 
the lumber business. It appeals to me as the 
cleanest business a man could be in. Some of 
you men in dealing with board feet forget that 
back of every lumber pile was a tree. And 
all through our literature is seen the romance 
of the trees. Besides being one of the clean- 
est, your business is also one of the most ro- 
mantic.” 

Then the mayor began to upbraid his hear- 
ers for the wastefulness with which the lum- 
ber industry is cutting the trees that have 
meant so much to the nation, and urged that 
some system of reforestation be followed, to 
assure plenty of lumber for future generations 
and future centuries. The lumbermen twisted 
uncomfortably in their chairs, anxious to reas- 
sure the speaker, to inform him that such re- 
forestation is already very widely practiced and 
is becoming ever more prevalent, but of course 
they knew it would not be polite to interrupt. 

Mayor Heffernan then approached the sub- 
ject of civic needs and said: 

When submitting bids to contractors, I al- 
ways make a special notation to them, “‘Please 
do not give me a low bid.” That may sound 
queer, but I know that if the contractor does 
submit a low bid, he either loses money on 
the deal or he cheats in the quantity or qual- 


ity of material. The city, and the State, 
and the Federal government, are entitled to 
good work—just as much as anyone else. 


The City of Youngstown doesn’t want “gyp” 
work at “gyp” prices. Every honest man ex- 
pects other business men to get a fair profit. 


The official made a practical suggestion: 

The other day I received bids for a new fire 
engine for our city. Every bid was for the 
same amount. It was a question of which 
type of engine we thought was best for our 
purpose, and the personality of the seller, not 
a question of price—fair competition. When 
we receive brick bids it is the same way. But 
when we ask for lumber bids—! The lumber 
industry should thave some definite standard 
by which to sell its products. I am not advo- 
cating ‘price fixing.’ That is not necessary. 
But when competition becomes too keen, it is 
destructive. 

Concerning lumber’s future as a building ma- 
terial, he said that American people have been 
using lumber for years, and will use it for many 
more years—it is the material a person likes 
to use. He deprecated the “cry-baby” tactics 
of some lumbermen, who bemoan the encroach- 
ment of steel and other substitute materials 


where once lumber alone was used. He set up 
as a good example the motto of Robert Dollar, 
“Don’t fight—create new business.” As a means 
of creating that new business, he urged the 
adoption of the newly-discovered plan of sell- 
ing by “mass-psychology,” a plan of co-opera- 


tion and unity. In closing he painted a bright 
picture of the market for lumber in America. 
He said: 

There never was a normal man who didn’t 
want a home for his family. Building must 
come, for families are being started, all the 
time, and there’s something attractive about 
a home built of wood. America has a bright 
future. In all history there is not such a 
romance of empire. This nation now has a 
rosier future than at any period in the past. 
It is going ahead. 

You can have your part in this. 
courage, faith and foresight. If you don’t sell 
lumber, someone else will. This nation will 
lead the world—we are at the dawn of the 
greatest era in our history. 


Seeks Retailer’s Co-operation 


The lumbermen were pleased to note that the 
next speaker was one who could and did effec- 
tively answer the mayor’s arguments concern- 
ing the necessity for reforestation. Joseph A. 
Murphy, of Columbus, who specializes in the 
sale of West Coast woods for the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., assured Mr. Heffernan that the 
larger lumber mill operators, especially, are 
giving this matter their special attention to 
assure a sufficient supply of trees for all time. 

As a sales representative “on the firing line” 
for the West Coast mills, Mr. Murphy gave 
the retailers some pointers on little tricks of 
making up orders to be filled on the Coast so 
that both retailer and mill would get the great- 
est possible return for the money invested. It 
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is important to the mills that retailers have such 
information, he said, because about 53 percent 
of all the production of the Pacific region is 
sold through retailers. 

Mr. Murphy-early in his talk urged the deal- 
ers to consider the position of the railroads. 
“If possible,” he said, “arrange your orders so 
there will be the maximum loading of each car. 
A low schedule of freight rates is possible only 
when this is done. If you don’t arrange for 
maximum loading, the railroad companies will 
be wanting higher rates.” 

The old system of laying in a large stock of 
the various items, in order to be fully protected 
in case of heavy demand, is unnecessary in 
these days of modern machinery and resultant 
speedy production, fast freight, air mail, and 
a network of telegraph lines, the salesman in- 
dicated. It is quite common for an Ohio re- 
tailer to see a switch engine shunt a car onto 
his siding in from nine to fourteen days after 
the order was received at the mills on the 
West Coast. That was done by means of all- 
rail shipments. He reminded his audience, 
however, that in cases where there is not so 
much necessity of speed in transit one may 
specify rail and water shipment, which is less 
expensive. “But we do not recommend the use 
of waterborne freight,” Mr. Murphy cautioned, 
“for either B&better or D stock.” 


a 

In connection with D stock the salesman 
urged his hearers to be willing to accept a cer. 
tain amount of this, and a reasonable amount 
of “shorts,” too, with each shipment. “There jg 
a certain amount of D siding in every log that 
is cut,” he said, “and the mill, if it is to make 
money, must dispose of that stock at a fair 
price. The money lost on D siding, or on 
shorts, must be added to the price of the more 
desirable items.” He gave several figures to 
show that the retailer who accepts the “run of 
stock” will in the long run pay a lower price 
for a given amount of the high grade lumber 
than he who insists in ‘his specifications that 
the shipment be “long lengths, no D,” and 
other similar restrictions. To the dealer who 
will accept his share of these undesirables, the 
mills are ready to return the compliment, 

The annual banquet and ball Wednesday eve- 
ning was a brilliant affair. The ladies, who 
heretofore had been treading separate paths in 
search of pleasure and profit, engaging in vari- 
ous sight-seeing tours of Columbus, were pres- 
ent for this event, and the great ball room of 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel was well filled, [t 
was a most gala occasion. The lumbermen 
noticed with pleasure the menu cards, which 
were printed on three-ply, paper-thin western 
red cedar plywood and were the compliments 
of the Whatcom Falls Mill Co., of Belling- 
ham, Wash. The menu itself was a delight, 
too, which would naturally please a group of 
lumbermen, and if anything else was necessary, 
the orchestra furnished that. When the serious 
business of manhandling the food was com- 
pleted, that versatile lumberman, L. C. Oberlies, 
Lincoln, Neb. (who made a most unusual rep- 
utation for himself in various 1929 conven- 
tions), officiated at the piano while the assem- 
bled board scanners sang with a good will. 

Special features of this entertainment period 
were vocal selections by Miss Eleanor McDon- 
nell, of Xenia, Ohio, Mr. Torrence’s secretary, 
who recently was declared winner of the At- 
water Kent radio audition in southern Ohio, 
and vocal selections by the Red Arrow Quar- 
tet of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Then the speaker of the evening, Major N. 
A. Imrie, of Culver Military Academy, Culver, 
Ind., was introduced by President Cummings. 

“Do the Best You Can” 

“Do the best you can, with what you have, 
where you are.” The Smiling Scot took this 
motto of that indomitable fighter, Theodore 
Roosevelt, as a watchword for his inspira- 
tional talk about “Victory by Surprise.” As 
history’s outstanding example of such a vic- 
tory he related the story of young David's con- 
quest over the Philistine giant, Goliath. He 
quoted the Bible story directly, showing the 
picture so clearly that the lumbermen easily got 
the message of “Don’t kick because of the tools 
you have to use, just use them the best you 
know how.” It was a powerful plea to his 
hearers not to be bested by business difficulties 
which may, or have, beset. He told how Roose- 
velt with his inspiring motto climbed from the 
depths to the heights, and mentioned the tri- 
umphs in the face of great difficulties for which 
Moses, Joshua and other men are noted. He 
told of Paganini, who, when three strings on 
his violin broke just as he was about to begin 
a concert, showed the mettle of the real man 
by giving a masterly concert with the one re- 
maining string. 

“They were stronger because of the difficul- 
ties they conquered,” the major said, and added 
that the obstacles were such that had these men 
been willing to accept defeat it would have 
been possible to do so with apparent honor in 
the eyes of their contemporaries—they could 
have “got by with it.” That they refused to 
admit defeat so easily, he said, was the sign 
of their greatness. Major Imrie flayed with 
little mercy the man who is willing to do only 
enough to get by with it. “Those are the worst 
words in the English langauge,” he said. “They 
are enemies of quality and progress, and the 
very watchwords of indifference.” The military 
man frequently emphasized the words “Do the 
best you can with what you have,” and as for 
the “where you are” part, he had some things 
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to say to the lumberman who believes he'd 
have a better chance in some other line of en- 
deavor. . 

“Pion’t be a whiner,” he urged. “The chances 
are that if you can’t do a good job where you 
are, you couldn’t somewhere else, either.” 


Government Is Big Business 


The wonderful machine that is the Govern- 
ment of the United States was described in an 
jnteresting and informative way by Congress- 
man Thomas Jenkins, of Ironton, Ohio, who de- 
scribed himself as a lumberman “proud to be 
a thread in the great fabric of government.” 
It was evident from his speech that his contact 
with the workings of the government since be- 
coming a Congressman has filled him with pro- 
found respect for this nation. He communi- 
cated some of that respect to his audience, by 
comparison with some private enterprises, and 
by talking in terms of daily rather than yearly 
expenditures. 

How big is the Government? More people 
work for the American Government than for 
anything else in this country. It takes thir- 
teen million dollars every day to operate our 
Government. We owe seventeen and a half 
billion dollars, and what with expenditures 
and debt, our treasury is paying money at the 
rate of over $500,060 an hour. 


The congressman told in impressive terms of 
the great blow the recent stock crash was to 
business, and said: 

Thirty-two billion dollars were lost in the 
stock market. By comparison, because we 
can’t picture that much money, realize that 
the assessed valuation of this entire State of 
Ohio is only thirteen and a half billion. The 
stock market crash equalled the assessed 
valuation of Ohio and Pennsylvania combined. 


He paid a tribute to “the great business 
President of the United States,” who at a time 
of such stress called in “not the college profes- 
sors, nor the lawyers, nor the preachers, but 
the business men of the nation. It was a com- 
pliment to the American business man. We 
must show that America is still the greatest 
business nation on earth. There have been 
crises in our history when statesmen had to 
step forward, there have been crises when sol- 
diers had to step forward, but now is a crisis 
when the business man must step forward.” 

“Work” was the cure he proposed for the 
nation’s ills. “The most righteous can put on 
a cloak of work,” he said, and’ cautioned the 
lumbermen that this work is best apptied- when 
it is at the desk or the bench, and not in the 
pool-room or on the golf links. 


Lumber Business a Good Business 


President Lewin, of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, agreed with 
Congressman Jenkins that work is necessary 
but maintained that the lumberman must have 
“something to show for it.’ He took the op- 
portunity, at Mr. Cummings’ invitation, to 
mention again the suggestion he had made pre- 
viously to President Hoover, that Federal aid 
be provided to allow the re-discounting of 
mortgage loans in time of financial stress. This 
suggestion was incorporated in the association’s 
_— which were passed a few minutes 

ter. 

L. C. Oberlies was the last scheduled speaker 
on the program. He‘told why he chose to be 
a lumberman, explaining that he abandoned a 
journalistic career to enter partnership with his 
father in the lumber business, and had been 
well pleased since that he did. 

It’s a reputable, respectable, clean. construc- 
tive business, he said, and*none of us need 
be ashamed of it. Lumber is constructive— 
it builds. It never tears down but it builds 
bigger. It pollutes no man, drags no man 
down—it is a building business. It is stabil- 
ized, and not changing with the seasons as 
Millinery, for instance. We are aided by a 
lien law—we are all linked up with labor. We 
deal with those wonderful things, the trees. 
A tree is the oldest living thing. We lumber- 
Men give a service to mankind. 


He urged a kindly outlook on life, and a 
spirit of good fellowship with others with 





whom the lumberman comes in contact. “Some 
dealers seem to think the traveling salesman is 
a pest—the wise man will talk with the sales- 
man, and use him. He’s a veritable mine of in- 
formation.” And employees, too, are a source 
of satisfaction if they are treated right, he said. 
“The milk of human kindness can smooth 
more wrinkles than cold cream,” he declared. 

He told his audience that there are 20,000,- 
000 homes in America, “and 12,000,000 of them 
need something done to them,” he added. “Let's 
get enthusiastic about what we sell.” 


Ask Federal Loan Relief 


The resolutions committee, composed of O. 
M. Walker, of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, C. N. Gough, 
of Akron, and R. L. Dunlap, of Mentor, next 
presented its report, and the following resolu- 
tions, among others, were adopted by the con- 
vention : 

WHEREAS, Due to the periodical speculations 
in stocks and the corresponding increase in bro- 
kers’ loans from time to time, a great portion 
of the nation’s investment funds are drawn 
away from the Building Association’s deposi- 
tories, and 

WHEREAS, The Building Association has expe- 
rienced great difficulty in borrowing capital from 
the banks for the purpose of financing home 
construction, and 

WHEREAS, This financial -stringency is vitally 
affecting the lumber business and home owner- 
ship, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers co-operate with the Building 
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Association Leagues for the purpose of petition- 
ing Congress to pass a Federal Reserve Build- 
ing Association Act patterned after the Federal 
Reserve Bank Act for the creation under Gov- 
ernment supervision of a Federal Reserve Build- 
ing Association, the purpose of which would be 
to enable the Building Association to hypothe- 
cate their mortgages with this central clearing 
house for the purpose of obtaining funds to be 
used in the financing of homes, and be it further 


Resolved, By the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers in their Forty-ninth Annual 
Convention assembled that the funds necessary 
for the purpose of carrying on this financing 
by the Federal Reserve Building Association 
shall be raised by the sales of stock to the 
local building associations in which they would 
be authorized to invest all or a portion of their 
surpluses and further by the authorized issu- 
ance and sale of Federal Reserve Building’ As- 
sociation long term bonds which by Government 
act could be legalized as approved securities for 
trust and reserve purposes, made non-taxable. 

. * a 

WHEREAS, The evidence of grade and tally 
padding by an irresponsible minority element in 
the industry, in the sale of lumber to industrial 
carload buyers and public institutions, is cast- 
ing discredit upon the industry and encouraging 
the inroads of substitute materials, be it 


Resolved, That this Association endorse the 


card tally project as one means of combating 
this evil. ., 2 


WHEREAS, It appears that after a general dis- 
cussion, on the question of “Centralized Buy- 
ing,” it is the judgment of this convention that 
it is not feasible nor economic, that it would 
tend to disrupt the present perfectly satisfactory 
and desirable method of distribution to the ulti- 
mate detriment of the manufacturer, wholesaler 
and consumer, and 

WHEREAS, In considering the matter from the 
standpoint of sound economy, it appears to this 
Convention that widely varying lumber require- 
ments in the thousands of cities and sections of 
the country cannot be handled expeditiously in 
this manner, as much time would be lost 
through the circuitous methods this plan would 
entail both in the making of inquiries and the 
placing of orders, and 

WHEREAS, The method deprives the seller and 
purchaser of much of the privity of contract 
and personal contact, so vital to a clear under- 
standing not only of the original contract of 
purchase but as to the settlement of disputes 
involving possible shortage etc., and 

WHEREAS, In consideration of these facts this 
Convention regards the present method of pur- 
chase direct from the lumber manufacturer and 
wholesaler as the most economically sound 
method thus far developed, and that the adop- 
tion of the Central Agency Purchasing Plan un- 
dertaking.to serve a large number of dealers 
at a long range can only lead to expensive 
waste and much business grief, therefore be it 

Resolved, That The Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers in Annual Convention assem- 
bled places itself on record that the soundest 
and most economical method of lumber distri- 
bution is: 

1. Lumber manufacturers or wholesalers to 
the local distributing yards. 

2. The local distributing yards to the con- 
suming public. 


The nominating committee was composed of 
Carl Lesher, of Cleveland, Joseph Murphy, of 
Youngstown, and A. C. Davis, of Columbus. 
On the auditing committee were Clayton 
Stearns, of Cincinnati, Ray Fox, of Tiffin, and 
Howard Potter, of Worthington. 


Glad He’s a Lumberman 


As a pleasant “climax capper” for the con- 
vention President Cummings called on Mr. Da- 
vis for a few words. They were to the point. 
He believed it the greatest convention in the 
organization’s history. Then he talked of the 
lumber business. “No other commodity,” he 
said, “is so low priced as lumber. When you 
think-of all that is necessary to bring a 2x4, 


'12-foot, from the tree to the consumer, and 


that it costs him only thirty-six or thirty-eight 
cents, it is cheap. When people think lumber 
is expensive, it is our fault, for the way we 
try to sell it. He wants a few pieces of lum- 
ber, and we quote him the price per thousand. 
No wonder he thinks it is expensive. That is 
mis-merchandising. It is all right for me to 
buy lumber by the thousand, for I am in the 
business and I understand what I am getting 
for the money, but the customer doesn’t. We 
must sell lumber by quoting the sort of price 
the customer can understand. We must mer- 
chandise.” 


SALESMEN ELECT OFFICERS 


Thursday noon the Union Association of 
Lumber, Sash & Door Salesmen met for its an- 
nual luncheon and business meeting, and had 
such a peppy program that every member felt 
a glow of pride for the accomplishment, and 
complimented the officers in charge. President 
E. H. Ward, of Cincinnati, secretary of the 
Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., presided. ~-Offi- 
cers elected for the new year were: 

President—John Hoffman, Cleveland. 

Vice president—Cliff Gorton, Marion. 

Secretary-Treasurer—John Bartelle, Toledo. 

Directors—B. W. Shannon, Toledo, and Harry 
Fagan, Cincinnati. 


Mr. Bartelle, the popular secretary of the or- 
ganization, was given a great ovation when he 
arose to give his report, and later when he was 
re-elected to office. 

Resolutions of regret concerning the death on 
Wednesday of Ward Jackson, of Cleveland, and 
other members during the year, were adopted. 
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Ohio Expects Improvement Last Part of Year 


Leading dealers interviewed at the Ohio con- 
vention were frank in their statements that 
they did not look for a noticeable improvement 
in business until the second half of the year. 
Most of them reported that they had done a 
fairly good business in 1929 and expected to 
do as good in 1930. They are quoted as fol- 
lows: 

J. W. Cops, Findlay Lumber Co.:—We have 
nothing very definite to report but there is 
some figuring going on and indications point to 
a fair amount of home building. We expect a 
fair year only. Collections are fairly good. 


F. L. Sureips, Bethel Lumber Co, Bethel. :-— 
Prospects for 1930 in our section are only fair. 
We had a good year in 1929 and since we are 
in a farming section have’ about the same pros- 
pects for business as last year. Collections are 
fair. 


A. C. Davis, South Side Lumber Co., Colum- 
bus:—I believe it is too early to make predic- 
tions as to the likely volume of trade. I be- 
lieve the outlook is better than last year and 
that we will gradually come out of the slump. 


BE. L. BeetMan, Beelman Manufacturing & 
Lumber Co., Willard:—The outlook in our com- 
munity is not very good. We have a local con- 
dition which is bad, as we are in a railroad 
town and many men have been laid off. The 
farmer trade is particularly slow. 


H. O. Reese, Cellar Lumber Co., Sunbury :— 
With us prospects are about the same and prob- 
ably slightly better than last year. The farmer 
trade is about the same and there are indica- 
tions of home building. Collections are fair. 


CHARLES SCHNEIDER, Cellar Lumber Co., 
Frankfort :—There is very little change in 
conditions with us and we look for about 
the same volume as last year. Farmers may be 
slightly better off, and that will mean increased 
business. Collections are only fair. 


K. C. Kine, Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Dayton:—The outlook for business during 
the first half of the year is not bright, but we 
believe it will improve toward the latter part. 
Only home owners are prospective builders as 
speculative building will not be carried on in 
this city. 


L. D. WICKLEMAN, of New Lebanon:—Pros- 
pects are not very good. We have shop people 
mostly and home building is not brisk. Farmers 
also are not good prospects at this time. Col- 
lections are slow. 


Davip COLL, Republic:—Fair prospects for 
business during 1930 are developing in our sec- 
tion. Figures on home construction are being 
invited and there is some prospect for a num- 
ber of school buildings. 


R. S. Wann, Laird Lumber Co., Orrville :— 
The outlook in our region is pretty good, with 
general construction work looming up pretty 
fair. There will also be some home building. 
I believe that prospects are as good as in 1929. 


W. H. ScuHNerper, of W. H Schneider Lumber 
& Storage Co., Canton:—We &re a little slower 
than usual in getting plans going this year, but 
prospects are about on a par with those of last 
year. I do not believe we should become too 
optimistic about the outlook, however. Collec- 
tions are rather poor. 


Howarp PotTrer, Potter Lumber & Supply 
Co., Worthington :—I believe that 1930 will be 
better than 1929. We look for a good volume 
and more profit, but the one who gets it will 
have to get out and work. 


ALFRED Lzz, Circleville:—It is still too early 
to predict the amount of trade that we can rea- 
sonably expect and I can not tell much before 
March 1. We had a reduction of about 20 per- 
cent last year. There are a number of school 
buildings and a hospital to be erected and these 
may help the situation 


JoHN GALLOWAY, McDowell & Torrence Lum- 
ber Co., Xenia:—There are pretty good pros- 
pects for 1930, or rather for the first part of 


the year. We had a good trade during the last 
year and there are a number of building proj- 
ects coming up for the first part of the year. 
Collections are good. 


C. J. HENSLEY, Koch Lumber Co., Waterville: 
—Prospects in our section are about normal 
There is no figuring ahead this year but this 
is a usual condition We expect some home 
building and a fair amount of repair work. Col- 
lections are fair. 


R. L. DuNLAP, Mentor Lumber Co., Mentor: 
—The outlook with us is no better than last 
year, at least for the first six months of the 
year. We believe that the trend is in the right 
direction and the latter part of the year will 
show considerable improvement. We are push- 
ing collections hard. i 


- Harvey LoeuR, of Harvey Loehr Lumber Co., 
Canton :—Prospects in our section are about the 
same as last year and only fair for the first six 
months. We expect an improvement in the last 
six months. I believe there will be some good 
business in our territory and it is up to us to 
get out and dig for it. 


G. F. Mericuteg, Koch Lumber Co., Maumee :— 
Prospects in our section are none too bright so 
far. We had a good year in 1929, but we have 
had fewer bills brought in for figuring so far 
this year. Collections are fair and accounts re- 
ceivable are better than last year. 


JosEePpH A. BAveErs, T. B. Doppes Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati:—We do not expect a great deal of 
business for the first three or four months of 
the year but look for marked improvement later 
on. Since we do not cater to speculative build- 
ing we have little trouble with collections, 


D. A, RarpIN, Rardin Bros. Co., Athens:— 
Conditions in Athens are much better this year 
than last and we expect a corresponding in- 
crease in volume. There is no mine strike and 
the general business situation is nearer to nor- 


mal. We expect considerable home building 
and also some business construction. Collec- 
tions are pretty fair. 

B. L. Martin, Springfield Builders’ Supply 


Co. :—Prospects in our city are not very good 
and the whole situation hinges on financial con- 
ditions. I believe that the outlook for building 
is not as good as a year ago. Collections are 
quite good. 


W. HERTENSTEIN, of Hertenstein Lumber Co., 
Chillicothe :—I believe we will have a good deal 
of building in our section this year. There has 
been no speculative building and consequently 
we are not overbuilt. Indications point to a 
good deal of home building and some commer- 
cial work. Collections have been better than a 
year ago. 


Cc. H. McMann, Wakeman:—The outlook in 
our territory is approximately the same as last 
year, which was about 15 percent off normal. 
We are strictly a farming community and thus 
crop conditions are the deciding factor. Collec- 
tions have been quite slow with us. 


H. H, Fuioyp, A. Cochran & Co., Quaker City: 
—Prospects for us are only fair as we are a 
farming community and the crop outlook is not 
very good. I believe, however, that business 
will equal that of 1929, which was fair. We 
are having good collections as a result of watch- 
ing things closely. 


J. V. Osporn, Allen County Lumber Co., 
Lima :—Conditions in Lima and vicinity are 
bad and prospects are far from satisfactory. 
We have nine retail yards in a city of 40,000 
people. Lima had a boom several years ago 
and is sadly overbuilt. 


HoMER BALLENGER, Clarke County Lumber 
Co., Springfield :—We do not expect a good deal 
of business before June and then we believe 
trade will be much better. We are not par- 
ticularly overbuilt and the financial situation is 
the leading factor in determining the volume 
this year. 


W. M. GANNON, Standard Lumber Co., Iron- 
ton and Russell, Ky.:—Prospects are favorable 
with us, largely because of the extensive im- 
provement program being pushed by the Chesa- 





peake & Ohio. There were 700 new families 
moved into Ironton, Russell and Ashland, Ky., 
last year owing to these improvements. Home 
building is brisk and collections are fair, 


ArT DOLL, Bauer Lumber Co., Portsmouth :— 
Prospects in our section are not very good and 
we do not expect a great deal in the spring 
trade since financial institutions have stoppeg 
making loans for the time being. Prospects are 
not as good as last year. Collections are slow, 


D. W. MAHAFFEY, Morral Lumber & Hlevator 
Co., Morral:—As we are located in a farming 
community we will have to wait until the crops 
are farther along before we can predict for the 
year. Indications point to a subnormal year 
with the last half in doubt, depending on crops, 
Collections have been very slow. 


O. D. Cuter, Culler, Swank & Co., Loudon- 
ville :—Prospects for 1930 are not just the best, 
but there are a few building projects coming up 
and we are doing about the normal amount of 
figuring for the time of year. Prospects are 
about the same as last year. Collections are 
fair. 


W. P. GrREISMER, Hamilton Lumber Co., Ham- 
ilton:—Prospects are pretty good and the 
amount of construction work to be done de- 
pends largely upon the supply of first mortgage 
money available. I believe that the outlook is 
as good as at this time last year. I believe 
business will pick up materially by March 1. 
Collections with us are satisfactory. 


E. B. Harris, of Harris Lumber Co., Tilton- 
ville:—The outlook with us is no better than 
last year. We are a half mine and half mill + 
district and neither is extraordinarily busy at 
this time. If we do as well as last year, which 
was fair, I will be satisfied. Collections are bad. 


E. A. SHAFER, Maumee Lumber & Supply Co., 
Maumee :—Prospects for the first quarter of the 
new year are fair, but look better for the sum- 
mer months. We have had more inquiries up 
to date than we had during January, last year, 
which we believe is a good indication, 


RoBertT O. O’BrRIAN, Phil Bernower Lumber 
Co., Canton:—Prospects for business during 
1930 are very good with us. We believe that 
our volume will be ahead of that of 1929 which 
was not so bad a year for us. We are very 
optimistic and believe our plans will come true. 


W. F. Ceiuar, of Cellar Lumber Co., Chilli- 
cothe:—I believe that prospects in our section, 
which is largely farming, are fair. The only 
drawback I see is a shortage of funds to finance 
new construction and I believe that situation 
will gradually improve. 


E. L. Cuay, manager of the Koch Lumber 
Co., Perrysburg :—The outlook in our section is 
not very good. We depend largely upon the 
farmer trade and the crops have been rather 
short. We have not done any figuring to 
amount to anything, but that is the usual thing 
and does not mean much, 


F. C. Janes, Gebhardt-Wuichet Co., Dayton: 
—I believe that trade will be rather slow the 
first part of the present year, but prospects are 
better for the latter part of the year. I believe 
that industrial plants will become busier and 
that will be reflected on the lumber business. 


G. T. Pueups, C. S. Garretson Lumber Co. 
Wellington :—Prospects with our company are 


very good. We have no complaint as to busi- ° 


ness last year which was the best in years and 
we believe that 1930 will be even better. 


H. W. BacutTet, of Bachtel Lumber Co., Can- 
ton:—So far we are about as busy as usual 
and look for a gradual improvement later on. 
Since we specialize in millwork our mills are 
reasonably busy for the time of year. We ex- 
pect a good business during March and April. 


D. S. Brensow, Sowers-Benbow Lumber Co., 
Columbus :—I believe that trade will be better 
in 1930 than it was during the last year. There 
is some figuring on the better class of resl- 
dences, many of which will be built this year. 
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Northeastern a Course in Merchandising 


Resolutions Oppose Selling on Consignment by Manufacturers and Mixing of Grades— 
Discussion of Profitable Methods Brings Out 


New York, Feb. 3.—The thirty-sixth annual 
convention of the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association came to a close last 
Thursday night with a theater party which wit- 
nessed “Heads Up.” 

This has been a notably successful conven- 
tion, even when measured by the long list of 
successes which the association has to its credit. 
Attendance was even larger than usual. The 
convention hall was comfortably filled at all 
times, and at several sessions standing room 
was at a premium. The program, like all those 
arranged by Secretary Paul S. Collier, was an 
intensive course in modern merchandising, giv- 
ing special emphasis to factors which close con- 
tact with the membership has indicated were 
of special and current importance. 

A report of the first two days’ sessions 
appeared on page 66 and 67 of last week’s issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The Thursday morning session began with 
the showing of the film, “Dealers and Dollars.” 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


Orville H. Greene, Syracuse, made the report 
for the resolutions committee. This report op- 
posed the practice of manufacturers selling on 
consignment. It reaffirmed the opposition to the 
practice of mixing grades as being dishonest 
and unfair. 
efforts to encourage public construction. It 
suggested a conference of all branches of the 
industry for the purpose of outlining general 
trade practices. It expressed thanks to the in- 
surance companies for their aid in the yard 
contests. It favored the public regulation of 
water freight rates, reaffirmed the statement of 
principle involved in the division of trade as 
between wholesalers and retailers and expressed 
thanks to those who had aided in making the 
meeting a success. The report closed with a 
memorial of deceased members: Eugene De 
Forest, New Haven; John A. Richardson, 
Bellerica, Mass.; Chester T. Hubbell, Albany; 
Howard L. Platt, New Britain; Samuel T. 
Russell, Ilion; Augustine C. Holden, Port 
Albany, Penn.; A. G. Stevens, Concord, N. H.; 
and Edward G. Henrich, Buffalo. 


Policies of Maple Flooring Manufacturers 

Sam E. Barr, of New York, then made a 
statement about the distribution policies of 
maple flooring manufacturers. Distribution of 
this flooring through wholesalers or regularly 
accredited sales agents has proved to be most 
economical. Desires and practices of retailers 
differ in various States and regions, and manu- 
facturers must necessarily recognize these re- 
gional desires and conform to them. But in 
general the policies agreed upon include such 
things as the appointment of sales agencies, 
under contract. These agents make no profit 
out of sales except the commission or salary 
agreed upon in advance. They must quote the 
Prices given by the manufacturer and are not 
iree to make speculative or other profits by 
juggling prices. They have exclusive rights 
to the handling of the manufacturer’s goods in 
their territory, and the manufacturer refers 
all direct inquiries to them. Other wholesalers 
or those posing as wholesalers and seeking 
price information for the purpose of demoral- 
izing the market are referred to the accredited 
agent. Each manufacturer, of course, sets his 


own prices, and these prices in turn are quoted 
without variation by the agent. 

William J. Riley, discussing this matter from 
the point of view of the retailer, described the 
conferences held with the manufacturers for 
the purpose of arriving at this definition of 
He stated that retailers will be in a 


Policies. 


It approved President Hoover’s © 


better position to settle such questions with 
manufacturers when their own buying practices 
are ethical. The whole matter will be studied 
further by the conference committee and the 
new board of directors. 


Talks on Use of Car Cards 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, was on the pro- 
gram to discuss the use of the tally card in 
cars. He was unable to be present but sent 
his company’s chief legal counsel, Judge Ben- 
net, to speak for him. Judge Bennet stated 
that the Edward Hines Lumber Co. is perhaps 
the largest lumber wholesaling organization 
operating in the United States. It also oper- 
ates sawmills and retail yards. This company 
is emphatic in its belief that a tally card giving 
species, grade, kind and footage should be: in-- 
cluded in each car. He gave any number of 
instances of sharp practice that came within 
his own knowledge. Cars containing the cards 
were checked up at once. Those without them 
involved long struggles and sometimes legal 
actions before fair settlements were had. 

Judge Bennet added that retailers are entitled 
to a broader local market in industrial trade. 
But usually they are not getting it. They must 
compete with the minority of unscrupulous dis- 
tributers who through collusion with purchas- 
ing departments or by taking advantage of the 
carelessness of industrials in neglecting to 
check count and grade are able to increase the 
count or substitute a lower grade. This not 
only makes impossible competition for the hon- 
est dealer but also brings lumber into disrepute 
and encouragés the use of substitutes. The 
general use of car cards will give an easy and 
positive check to such dishonest practices. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session opened with a general 
discussion of profitable methods. Secretary 
Collier raised the problem of returned goods. 
One dealer stated that he credited the customer 
with 80 percent of the sales price of goods 
returned in salable condition, or 90 percent if 
the customer hauled them back to the yard 
himself. A second dealer told of selling a 
mottled roof of odds and ends of stained 
shingles returned by other customers; a roof 
whose beauty is much remarked about locally. 

Frank M. Carpenter, New Rochelle, told of 
the organization of a building material dealers’ 
service bureau in Westchester County. This 
bureau has a salaried director. In addition to 
the usual duties of such an organization it is 
studying the problem of a central warehouse. 
It is considering several other codperative ideas. 

Charles E. Dodge, of Stoughton, Mass., de- 
scribed the promotion work in modernization 
which he is doing. The large number of unsold 
new houses in the Boston territory make the 
selling of new construction difficult. He began 
making a survey of homes for the purpose of 
collecting exact information that could be used 
in selling improvements. He has a printed 
card upon which this information is noted. 
People seemed very willing to answer ques- 
tions, and an amazing number of sales re- 
sulted. .One excellent method was the photo- 
graphing of the old house and the making of 
a sketch showing the appearance after sug- 
gested changes were made. Two such pictures, 
mounted on facing sheets of a folder, have 
made many sales. 


Informal Talk on Advertising 
A feature of the session was an address by 
the noted author and advertising man, Bruce 
Barton. He stated at the beginning of his in- 
formal talk that he had spent more than four- 


W orkable Ideas 


teen of his sixteen years of married life in 
modernizing houses. Mrs. Barton spent some 
time before her marriage in an architect’s office. 
“It would have been worth much money to 
me,” Mr. Barton remarked, “if I’d met her 
before she had that experience.” He added 
that the money spent in modernizing these 
houses had given him great satisfaction; for 
he is a fanatic on the subject of home building. 
It is little less than a crime to build a shoddy 
house and to call ita home, especially when 
the family owning it will spend much time and 
make many sacrifices in paying for it. 

Mr. Barton then touched upon general busi- 
ness conditions. He stated that his own organ- 
ization is handling advertising accounts for 124 
companies in nearly 100 different industries. 
This list represents a cross section of American 
life. The recent stock market trouble wds the 
first in the history of business that did not 
immediately curtail advertising. More adver- 
tising will be done this year than last. One 
prominent executive explained the difference 
between the crash of last year and that of 1921 
by saying that in 1921 his company had a 
large inventory and no money; while in 1929 
it had a small inventory and plenty of money. 
There is much better business control now than 
ten years ago, and business seems to have de- 
cided from its more exact and detailed knowl- 
edge that the present is to be a short depres- 
sion. 

The spirit of American business is the spirit 
of change. Mr. Barton recalled the fact that 
he had seen the first trolley car come to the 
village where he spends his summers and that 
he has seen the last one go and the track torn 
up. He was present when the first attempt 
was made to broadcast a Broadway production. 
He recalled the prediction made only a short 
time ago by Owen D. Young that in time the 
President of the United States would be able 
to sit in his study and to speak directly to 
millions of homes; and at the time this seemed 
to Mr. ‘Barton to be fantastic. Under such 
conditions business needs flexibility and re- 
search. 

In speaking of lumber advertising Mr. Bar- 
ton said the industry was wise to make careful 
initial studies. It is a crime to create unthink- 
ing enthusiasm, raise money and launch adver- 
tising without knowledge and care.” 

Some years ago business men feared the 
collapse of the building boom. Mr. Barton 
said at the time that what was needed was 
rebuilding efforts. Almost the whole of 
American building needs to be torn down and 
replaced. Business is the machinery for satis- 
fying human wants, and there is no end to 
these wants. Business men are fortunate to 
be living in this era of business courage, intel- 
ligence and spirit. 


Building Survey Conference 


Fenton B. Turck, jr., vice president of the 
American Radiator Co. and chairman of the 
National Building Survey Conference, made a 
brief statement about the conference and its 
purposes. It was called in Washington on Jan. 
21 for the purpose of stabilizing building activ- 
ities. This is part of the general program of 
President Hoover and is endorsed by Julius H. 
Barnes of the National Business Survey Con- 
ference. The immediate program is to stimu- 
late building during the early months of the 
year and in advance of the summer rush. 
Commercial and industrial building approxi- 
mates 30 percent in money value of the total 
spent in the building industry. Starting this 
work early will improve labor conditions by 
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extending the building season through nor- 
mally slack times. 

John U. Riley, director of the association’s 
advertising department, made a brief statement 
about the value of continued advertising and 
the folly of failing to make use of the mate- 
rials offered the dealer by manufacturers. 
“Business,” he stated, “goes where it is invited 
and stays where it is well treated.” He de- 
scribed briefly the services his department is 
offering. 

A Novel Advertising Campaign 


Howard Conklin, of White Plains, told of 
an advertising campaign conducted along with 
the building of his own home. He recently 
moved to White Plains. After searching vainly 
for a house he decided to build, got plans made 
and started the work. His partner was well 
known, but he himself was a stranger; and 
it occurred to him that he might manage his 
own introduction and at the same time call 
attention to the materials and construction em- 
ployed in the house. So the house was begun 
ostensibly as a speculative venture on the part 
of the contractor. The company employed large 
advertising space to describe the house and the 
materials as construction went forward. 
Names of good contractors using the various 
materials were mentioned. The local paper 
gave considerable space in the news columns, 
and when Mr. Conklin, at the right moment 
“bought” the house his picture and some bio- 
graphical material about him were printed. 
People were invited to visit the house during 
construction, and it was opened, unfurnished, 
for several days after it was completed. No 
effort was made to gather a mailing list. The 
attention gotten was large and the results seem 
to be favorable and lasting. 

The results of the yard improvement and 
the best yard contests were then announced. 
There were 134 entries in the first and 189 in 
the second. The winners in the yard improve- 
ment contest were Wilson & Greene Lumber 
Co., Cortland, N. Y., J. M. Barnes & Co., Cen- 
tral Valley, N. Y., and P. D. Theibert, Spring- 
field, Mass. The winners in the best yard 
contest were the Framingham Lumber Co., 
Framingham, Mass., J. G. Roy Lumber Co., 
Chicopee, Mass., and the Plymouth Lumber 
Co., Plymouth, Mass. - 


Election of Officer 


Officers elected were as follows: 
President—George J. Zimmermann, Buffalo, 
x. ¥- 


Vice presidents—George E. Briggs, Lexing- 
ton, Mass., Benjamin W. Downing, Locust 
Valley, N. Y., John C. Barry, Portland, Conn., 
and Frank M. Carpenter, New Rochelle. 


Treasurer—Alvah F. Stahl, Rochester, N. Y. 


Following, the introduction of the new offi- 
cers, W. R. Pettit, of Huntington, L. I., on 
behalf of the association presented a wrist 
rine to Willis P. Morin, the retiring presi- 
ent. 


Maximum Distribution Through Retailer 


A feature of the Wednesday session was a 
talk on “Maximum Distribution,” by W. W. 
Schupner, secretary of the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, briefly 
mentioned in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN. On this subject Mr. 
Schupner said: 


The speaker enters into this discussion 
with the statement that maximum distribu- 
tion of lumber through the retailer is ap- 
proved unequivocally by the wholesaler. That 
idea is as firmly fixed in the wholesaler’s mind 
as is the desirability of maximum distribu- 
tion through the wholesaler. There is noth- 
ing he would like better than an unqualified 
adherence to a practice which meant that all 
lumber sold should pass through the hands of 
both retailer and wholesaler. For this rea- 
son both of us can approach the subject in a 
most friendly and co-operative attitude, and 
with the hope that the discussion will de- 
velop suggestions emphasizing the advantages 
of pursuing long-established and recognized 
policies. 

What is maximum (distribution? Maximum 


distribution means the greatest possible dis- 
tribution, and carrying the interpretation a 
little further, it is presumed to mean that 
percentage of all distribution which the re- 
tailer is fairly and reasonably entitled to 
have, based upon the responsibilities he as- 
sumes.and the value of the service he per- 
forms. 

As a matter of fact, with the changes which 
have taken place, or are likely to occur, and 
with all the search toward elimination of 
wasteful moves in manufacture and distribu- 
tion, all factors entering into distribution 
have done well to pause and consider whether 
they were actually performing the economic 
service claimed to be necessary to be done by 
them, and by them alone. ... New conditions 
have brought many eliminations in both fields 
and they may bring more, but the functions 
stand out more prominently than ever before. 
There must be wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion in the lumber industry and the question 
which each individual must consider is 
whether his respective niche in the distribu- 
tion process is filled with the greatest degree 
of efficiency. Upon that we must all stand 
and upon that only. 

In our desire to develop practices we be- 
lieve to be in our mutual interest, we realize 
that it is not always possible for our re- 
spective industries to 
have all the business 
we would like to have. 
To state the matter 
more clearly, we all 
know there is a cer- 
tain type of indus- 
trial business which 
does not pass through 
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Salers in marketing their outputs. Such situa- 
tions must be and are recognized and under- 
stood, but that implies no departure from the 
necessity of wholesale distribution any more 
than it means you are not entitled to the full- 
est measure of trade which is properly yours. 


You Have a “Right” Only if Progressive 

One’s “right” to his share in the business 
does not depend upon something inherent 
which can be held or passed along as an 
hereditary possession. It is true that under 
recognized customs you, as retailers, are en- 
titled to your share of the trade of your 
community, but visualize, if you please, an 
imaginary situation where some thriving com- 
munity was ‘served’ by a couple of unen- 
terprising retailers, with poor and inadequate 
stocks. How long would they hold their cus- 
tomers if some hustling up-to-date retailer es- 
tablished himself with complete assortments 
and with all the accompanying service? 

The so-called “right” to trade depends 
more upon the ability to hold it than it does 
upon arguments advanced as to why we 
“ought” to have it. Maintaining a supply of 
slow-moving stocks for industrial customers 
who may buy occasional cars of straight stock 
on the outside, but who count upon you for 
quick or emergency deliveries, constitutes a 
splendid argument as to why you should be 
entitled to a share of that outside business. 





ee 


~ 
But some may question whether that argu- 
ment applies to the very large industria] 
whose trade has always been regarded as 
wholesale, and probably always will be, 

When, however, you, as a retailer, carry the 
well-assorted stocks which your communities 
need and must rely upon for their diversifieg 
requirements, it is entirely proper for yoy to 
expect protection from the wholesaler, If 
he sells direct to your trade, or in any way 
takes business which is properly yours, op. 
derly distribution is upset. It is not difficult 
for the good wholesaler to follow a well de. 
fined line of demarcation, because he prefers 
to do so as a matter of good policy, and it is 
that type of distributer which merits yoy, 
consideration. If, on the other hand, the re. 
tailer, in placing his business, passes by his 
co-operating neighbor wholesalers, he prob. 
ably expects little sympathy in his claim of 
protection based on accepted distribution 
ethics. Such consideration must be based on 
reciprocity and reciprocity can not be one 
sided. 

When a Retailer Is Not a Wholesaler 


Maximum distribution through the retailer 
from the wholesaler’s viewpoint depends 
somewhat upon the degree of confidence and 
co-operation between these two factors in our 
industry. Fortunately they understand each 
other splendidly, especially as regards the re- 
lations of our two associations. On the other 
hand, some situations have arisen in the in- 
dustry at large to disturb the reciprocal re- 
lations between wholesalers and retailers, I 
refer to the retailer who, by a little change 
in stationery, offers himself as operating a 
wholesale department, and to the retail com- 
mission buyer. Each may seem to offer some 
advantage to the retail buyer, but a consid- 
eration of their possible unfavorable effects 
on the retailer himself should prompt the in- 
dustry to check the tendency before irrepar- 
able harm may occur. 

Selling a few occasional full carloads of 
lumber does not make a wholesaler of a re- 
tailer, any more than a wholesaler becomes a 
retailer when he scalps a few ears direct to 
his customer’s trade. The definition of the 


term “wholesaler” may seem a little uncer- 
tain to those who usurp it, but the whole- 
saler himself fully understands the term just 


as we all know what facilities are required, 
and what practices should be followed to es- 
tablish oneself as a recognized retailer. The 
wholesaler can not concede the use of his term 
to those who would appropriate it for the pur- 
pose of leading the manufacturing industry 
to believe that they are recognized whole- 
salers and, therefore, entitled to trade differ- 
entials allowed for performing a necessary 
business function. Confusion is sure to re- 
sult from such unfair designations, especially 
when so listed in rating books. 

Moreover, a decided discrimination results 
to other dealers in the same town whose 
buying is based on their correct trade titles 
as retailers only. We are either one or the 
other in the recognized classes of wholesalers 
and retailers, and it is only fair to say that 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, and leading manufacturers through- 
out the country, regard the practice of using 
these misnomer titles as misleading and un- 
fair, and I predict that the organized retail 
industry will find it highly desirable in its 
own interest to discourage such improper 
designations. 


Danger in the Commission Buyer 


None of us will deny the right of the re- 
tail commission buyer to set himself up as 
a specialist in his line. He may offer the 
inducement of lower prices and his plan, like 
that of any centralized buying group, may 
appear to be a money-saving contrivance. 
We can, however, well consider the effect of 
his operations on your business and ours, and 
we should consider the attitude of mills which 
are offered business in this manner. Frankly, 
they do not like the practice because of its 
unstabilizing influence on the market. They 
regard it as unnecessary interference with 
their organized selling arrangements, and this 
is their opinion even though some of them 
may accept the business. The object is, of 
course, to obtain lower prices through these 
intermediaries, but when that is done the ten- 
dency is to demoralize the whole price struc- 
ture with little, if any, actual benefit to the 
industry. Here again the dealer who patron- 
izes the commission buyer has an apparent 
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temporary advantage over his neighbors 
which, however, is bound to assert itself in 
their competition. They are apt to consider 
this same scheme for themselves, with the 
result that all local prices are forced down 
and the mills see themselves in the position 
of being offered still lower prices to meet this 
cut-throat competition, and thus the vicious 
circle continues. Instead of maintaining or 
improving distribution processes, a further 
disturbing element is thus added and at a di- 
rect cost to retailers because it is they who 
pay the buying commission. 

When the retail industry discusses maxi- 
mum distribution through the retailer, the 
wholesaler appreciates that he also is not 
expected to stand aside and see his normal 
pusiness diverted to other distribution chan- 
nels. He believes the retail industry at large 
will itself take steps to check these situations 
pefore they have progressed to a serious ex- 
tent. Wholesalers are like retailers in that 
they prefer co-operation and are confident 
that the whole basis of reciprocal trade rela- 
tions will include a mutual respect on the 
part of all for the accepted orderly processes 
of distribution. If we should take an improb- 
able extreme example and imagine a section 
in which all the dealers overlooked the whole- 
saler in all their business, and where customs 
were disregarded completely, would it be dif- 
ficult to visualize what confusion could re- 
sult? Most certainly the wholesaler does not 
believe that one evil can be cured with an- 
other, and there is assuredly no disposition 
on his part to compete on business which is 
rightfully yours. He is just as confident that 
the retail industry desires to avoid encourag- 
ing unwarranted competition with him. 

I mention some situations confronting our 


industries because it is through such ex- 
changes of views that we may be reminded in 
these days of keen competition that, after all, 
the happiest state in our business will result 
only from a clear acceptance on the part of 
each of us of economic influences which con- 
trol the destiny of your business and ours. 
The accepted practices of distribution did not 
occur by chance. They are the result of cus- 
tom and following beaten paths which busi- 
ness has established in its own interest and 
welfare. 


The entertainment program was varied and 
extensive. It included a stag dinner-smoker 
on Tuesday evening, the banquet, entertain- 
ment and dance on Wednesday evening and 
the theater party Thursday evening. The ladies 
were entertained at various theaters and lunch- 
eons and dinners, including a dinner at Rudy 
Vallee’s night club. 


SALESMEN’S GATHERING 


New York, Feb. 3.—One of the interesting 
sidelights of the annual convention of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
held last week in Pennsylvania Hotel was the 
first general meeting of lumber salesmen ever 
held. There were more than 200 men present, 
the purpose of the gathering being to make 


“more widespread the benefits from salesmen’s 


organizations now existing in all sections of 
the Northeastern territory. 

Harry Wilcox, president of the Building 
Material Salesmen’s Association of Westchester 
County, acted as chairman and introduced R. 
Foster, president of the Long Island Sales- 


men’s Association and representative in New 
York of the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. Mr. 
Foster told why the salesmen had followed 
suit to the lumber retailers and wholesalers by 
organizing on their own account and laid the 
foundation for expansion of the movement. He 
told of the organization and development of the 
Long Island association, stating that its objects 
were to further better business relations and 
work together in a real spirit of friendship. 
he organizations represented at the meet- 
ing were the Long Island & Westchester, the 
Associated Lumber & Allied Material Sales- 
men of New Jersey, the Empire State Sales- 
men’s Association and the Pennsylvania sales- 
men’s association, which travels under the 
sobriquet of “Elsa.” ‘No effort was made to 
form a central body; there was no suggestion 
that the salesmen ever would seek expansion 
to that extent, but it was the consensus that 
great good would accrue to the lumber indus- 
try if the salesmen in all localities became 
grouped together for a common interest. 

There was a brief address by James Thomas, 
jr., of the Creo Dipt Shingle Co., and O’Neil 
Ryan, general sales manager of the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Co., was introduced as the only 
guest speaker. His subject was: “The Value 
of Salesmen’s Organizations to the Retail Deal- 
ers and to the Firm the Salesman Represents.” 

All present promised to preach the cause of 
salesmen’s organizations and to have something 
interesting to report when another meeting is 
held a year from now, again under the sponsor- 
ship of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


Northeastern Men Expect Normal Business 


The close of the convention left the mem- 
bership under the impression that the lumber 
industry in 1930 is due for something of a 
comeback from the low mark of the previous 
year. One floating about the convention hall 
and around the lobbies found many optimists 
in the rank and file of lumbermen from the 
New England States, New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. There were some 
firms represented who had enjoyed in 1929 
an exceptional business, but these instances 
were rare. There were many more who took 
a bright view of the immediate future. A 
small minority were out-and-out pessimists. 

Various causes for the depression in the 
lumber business were advanced by men from 
the several sections represented. Many said 
speculative building had been the fly in the 
ointment. Others said their cities were over- 
built. A goodly number said banks had shut 
down on credit and had given notice in ad- 
vance that they would be able to do very 
little financing this year. But in the face of 
all this, the Northeasterners seemed pretty 
well agreed that there is still satisfactory 
business to be had by the man who goes 
after it in the right way. 

Pau. Couurer, the association secretary, was 
discovered one. morning during the convention 
at 4 a. m. giving letters to a dictagraph, in 
order that his assistants might be kept busy 
that day. The man who thus discovered the 
secretary was none other than Willis P. Morin, 
of Morin Bros., Fulton, N. Y., retiring president 
of the organization. Mr. Collier’s diligence 
brought him a big send-off on the convention 
floor, for he was unanimously voted “the great- 
est secretary on the western hemisphere.” 


Mr. Morin said that there had been more 
interest in this convention than in any previous 
one; that the attendance had been larger and 
that the program had been “splendid.” Nearly 
everyone present said amen to these expressions. 


Grorcr J. ZIMMERMANN of Zimmermann Lum- 
ber (Inc.), Buffalo, a decided optimist, was 
Selected as the new president of the Northeast- 
ern. His business was founded in 1841 when 
William Henry- Harrison was president of the 
United States by George Zimmermann, a jour- 
heyman carpenter and grandfather of the pres- 
ent head of the firm. Mr. Zimmermann was 


asked to give a statement on business condi- 
tions in his home town for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. He said: “Buffalo looks quite 
encouraging. During the last year we conduct- 
ed a remodeling campaign in our section and in 
1930 we are going to cash in on it.” 


WILLIAM J. RILEY, a former president of the 
association and an official of the Hartford Lum- 
ber Co., Hartford, Conn., said the apartment 
house situation in Connecticut looked encourag- 
ing and the houses now built are well filled, 
“Business last year was about 15 percent below 
1928,” he said. “Profits were small. But 1930 
doesn’t look bad to us.” 


T. C. LuTHeErR, proprietor of the White Sul- 
phur Springs Hotel, Saratoga Lake, N. Y., 
where Jack Dempsey trained for several of his 
important fights, was a convention delegate. 
He said his business thrives in the summer 
time. 


W. YATES LANSING, of Rensselaer, N. Y., 
whose firm bears his name, said: “It is alto- 
gether how you look at it. We are all right. 
This is to be a short cycle of depression. Busi- 
ness will be good for those who go after it.” 





JOHN C. BARRY and JOHN A. Dopp, both of 
the Strong & Hale Lumber Co., Portland, Conn., 
are two of the most active association men in 
the country. They both believe that the lumber 
business in Connecticut will show a big im- 
provement in 1930. Mr. Barry is a vice presi- 
dent of the Northeastern, and a director of 
the National Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
Mr. Dodd is president of the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Connecticut and a director of the 
Northeastern, 


WALTER R. Perrit, of A. S. Pettit & Sons, 
Huntington, L. L, will not admit that the out- 
look is anything but encouraging. Mr. Pettit is 
an official of the Nassau-Suffolk Lumber Cor- 
poration and a past president of the North- 
eastern. He believes “things will work out all 
right.” 





Bustness in the smaller towns of Connec- 
ticut apparently looks better than it does in 
the larger cities, but the Connecticut men, if 
you let them tell it, are all out for hard work 
this year. The Connecticut delegation at the 
convéntion included L. J. Korper and Earle 
Chapel, of the Capital City Lumber Co., Hart- 
ford; James H. Morgan, of the Edwin Taylor 
Lumber Co., Hartford; Hugh McKenna, of the 


Hardware City Lumber Co., New Britain; H. 
E. Shepard, of the New Britain Lumber Co., 
New Britain; Edward J. Daly, of the Edwards 
& Peck Co., Hartford; Stanley Bradford, of 
the East Side Lumber Co., East Hartford; F. 
S. Bidwell, Jr., and C. O. Bidwell, of F. S. 
Bidwell & Sons, Windsor Locks; W. G. Glen- 
ney, of the W. G. Glenney Lumber Co., Man- 
chester; N. B. Richards, of -the Manchester 
Lumber Co., South Manchester. 


D. C. and LEesTeR STREEVER, of the Streever 
Lumber Co., Balston Spa, N. Y., said things 
were not looking bad in their locality. “We 
had a nice year in 1929 with some good city 
projects to work on,” they asserted. “We'll dig 
up work this year to make 1930 just as good.” 


JoHN G. WHITTIER, of the Whittier Lumber 
& Millwork Co., Newark, N. J., said things in 
his “bailiwick are O. K.” : 


ARTHUR LOPER, of Loper Bros., Port Jefferson, 
L. L, declared: “Business is good. I see no 
reason why we should worry.” 


W. Royce TAyYLor, of the George J. Barker 
Lumber Co., Waltham, Mass., said city, county, 
State and private institutional building in his 
section will be better in 1930 than it has been 
for some time. He said Waltham was well 
supplied with apartments and with higher-priced 
private residences, 


L. CRAWFORD, of Germantown, N. Y., de- 
scribed the outlook as very encouraging in 
the Hudson River fruit growing section. 


VERNON HAWKINS, who is interested in a 
number of yards in the Boston area, thinks 
business will pick up with good weather and 
sees no reason to be discouraged. 





P. R. HapDSsELL, of Hadsell Bros. (Inc.), Wor- 
cester, N. Y., said business is not bad at all. 
He was enthusiastic about prospects. “We had 
a good trade last year,” he said, “and we will 
have good business next summer. We have all 
the millwork we can do this winter.” 





SEVERAL executives of the association were 
standing in a group when the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN correspondent asked for a statement 
summarizing the outlook. One of them said: 
“The retail lumberman at the present time is 
devoting more time and thought and effort to 
merchandising methods. He is promoting inter- 
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est in home ownership to a greater extent than 
ever before. I cannot see how these things can 
fail to bring results.” The others nodded assent. 


HIRAM BLAUVELT, vice president of the Com- 
fort Coal & Lumber Co., Hackensack, N. J., 
feels that “business is undergoing a swing of 
the pendulum, and we'll get it on the rebound.” 


HENRY W. Burt, proprietor of one of the 
best yards on Long Island, located at Floral 
Park, believes “good times will come again, 
but we must first consume all the private dwell- 
ings and apartments that have been built.” 


F. Howarp HINCKLEy, of John Hinckley & 
Sons Co., Hyannis, Mass., said business is look- 
ing good. 


H. D. GouLp, head of the company that bears 
his name at Middletown, N. Y., said that busi- 
ness had been rather quiet since mid-December, 
but that last year was a very profitable one for 
his firm. He doesn’t expect 1930 to equal its 
predecessor. 


H. L. Stone, of D. D. Chase Lumber Co., 
Haverill, Mass., is finding business quiet. He 
does not anticipate an upturn inside of . six 
months. 


FreD B. CHAPMAN, of Glens Falls, N. Y., was 
brief, but to the point. “Business is very good 
with us,” he commented. 


H. H. TINKHAM, president of the Nassau- 
Suffolk Lumber & Supply Corporation, Mineola, 
L. IL, spoke for the entire Long Island terri- 
tory when he said “business ought to be good 
this spring. There seems to be a lot of build- 
ing in prospect.” 


ARTHUR E. LANE, of the Arthur E. Lane 
Lumber Corporation, spoke from the point of 
view of a wholesaler of West Coast. products. 
He said the Metropolitan area is quiet at this 
time, but the future looks brighter. 


FRANK M. CARPENTER, of the New Rochelle 
(N. Y.) Coal & Lumber Co., elected a vice 
president of the Northeastern at this convention, 
said improvement had already set in up West- 
chester County way. 


JAMES FLoypD, of Yonkers, representing the 
Yonkers Woodworking Co., is a director of the 
Northeastern and past president of the Build- 
ing Material Men’s Association of Westchester 
County. He spoke well of present conditions 
and looked optimistically to the future. 


i. P. HANYEN, of the Hudson River Yards, 
Tarrytown, and A. P. Brooks, of the Wilson- 
Adams Lumber Company, Mt. Vernon, also gave 
encouraging accounts of the trade in West- 
chester County. Mr. Brooks is president of 
the Westchester association and Mr. Hanyen 
formerly held that office. 


B. E. OSTRANDER, of the Hollister Lumber 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., said business was not 
so good in Rochester and would perhaps take 
another year “to come around.” Mr. Ostrander 
estimated that business in the big cities of 
Western New York was about 25 percent off in 
1929 and in the smaller cities there was a gain 
of approximately 10 percent. 


ALBERT SEIBOLD, of DeForest & Hotchkiss, and 
Mike Stone, of the Columbia Lumber Co., New 
Haven, Conn., both reported New Haven fairly 
well crowded with apartments, but business not 
so dull. 


C. E. Croroot, of the Hatch & Bailey Co., South 
Norwalk, Conn., was the proud winner of hon- 
orable mention in the association’s clean yard 
contest. “The future looks good to me,” he 
averred. “I expect a break for the better 
within a month.” 


Georce E. Bricecs, a vice president of the 
association, said business is satisfactory in 
Lexington, Mass., and vicinity. 





E. H. UEHLINGER, treasurer of the C, A. 
Mauk Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio, has covered 
quite a bit of territory of late. As a whole. 
saler, he says things look very encouraging 
to him in all parts of the East. 


D. K, ANpDREw, of Portland, Me., said specy- 
lative building has hurt business all over 
Maine. “We all depend largely on the summer 
resort business,” he explained. “There is no 
ey why that should not be normal jp 


Henry A. C. HELLER, of Tenafly, N. J. 
whose yard won honorable mention in the 
“greatest improvement” contest, says he has 
visited many yards in the East of late and finds 
lumbermen who are working hard are not com- 
plaining of bad times. Mr. Hellyer has jp 
hand several yard-planning jobs. 





FREDERICK J. BRUCE, president the Trimpak 
Corporation and head of “Bruce for Spruce,” 
thinks the wholesale game will be much more 
interesting in 1930 than it was in 1929. 


BENJAMIN W. Downinc, of Downing Bros, 
Locust Valley, L. I, a vice president of the 
Northeastern, thinks the lumber business will 
take on new life in the spring. 


H. E. THOMPSON, of the Watertown Lumber 
Co., Watertown, Conn., and past president of the 
Connecticut association, said business ap- 
proached normal in his town. He declared that 
interest in association work in Connecticut is 
greater now than ever. There were 235 retailers 
present at the State convention held in Middle- 
town Dec. 9. 


J. A. DETWEILER, of the Exchange Lumber 
Co., and Whitney Morse, of the Morse Lumber 
Co., both of Rochester, N. Y., repeated the 
views of Mr. Ostrander that the Western New 
York metropolis will be slow to overcome a 
superfluity of apartment houses. 


Michigan Dealers Open Convention 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 5.—The first ses- 
sion of the three days’ convention of the Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
held this afternoon in the Waters Klingman 
Building, which also houses a large array of 
exhibits. After invocation by Rev. A. R. Gold, 
of the Plymouth Congregational Church, the 
official welcome of the city was voiced by 
Mayor Elvin Swartout, who referred to the im- 
portant part which Grand Rapids played in the 
Michigan lumber industry of bygone years, out 
of which has grown the city’s great furniture 
and other wood fabricating industries of today. 
He said that the president of the Pere Mar- 
quette railroad said recently that his line was 
hauling more lumber today than even in the 
heyday of the industry. 

Responding on behalf of the dealers, W. N. 
Beverly, Watervliet, referred to the fact that 
more than half of the forty-two annual conven- 
tions of the Michigan association have been held 
in Grand Rapids, and paid tribute to the city 
as a great consumer of wood and as giving em- 
ployment to thousands of men in its woodwork- 
ing industries. 

Telegrams were read from the mayor and 
the board of commerce of Detroit, inviting the 
convention to that city next year, but no action 
was taken at this session. 

In an informal address, President Hubert L. 
North, of Kalamazoo, cited successful efforts of 
association members to protect the Michigan 
lien law from detrimental changes. He referred 
to the district meetings plan in operation and 
said it was the hope of officers and directors 
that the districts may be developed so as to be 
self functioning and be entitled to representa- 
tion on the board of directors somewhat after 
the manner of State governments. He said 
that last summer, at request of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, a committee had at- 
tended a rate hearing in Chicago and worked 
for more equable rates on lumber products intu 
this territory, pointing out certain rate inequali- 
ties as between southern pine and fir. Mr. 
North said that the associations of retailers 
have had a strong influence in causing the an- 


Nore: A report of the Thursday and 
Friday sessions of the annual convention 
of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association will appear in the Feb. 
15 issue of the AmeriIcAN LUMBERMAN. 
—Epiror. 





nouncement of policy of distribution entirely 
through dealers by various manufacturers of 
products other than lumber. He endorsed the 
idea of a trades relations committee, as sug- 
gested by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and thought that a proper function of 
such a committee would be to take up with the 
publishers of the Red and Blue Books the mat- 
ter of preventing listing of concerns and indi- 
viduals not entitled to recognition as lumber 
retailers. He paid a compliment to W. H. 
Barney for his good work as field secretary. In 
closing, President North said that possibly the 
retailer is going too far in the matter of giv- 
ing service to the customer. He said that by 
giving too much service we are running our 
cost up and our profits down. 

A very important piece of business transac- 
tion at this session was consideration of and 
action upon a report presented by Hobart H. 
Corwin, chairman of the insurance directors, 
recommending that the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Mutual Insurance Association of Michigan, 
which is the insurance branch of the State as- 
sociation, be liquidated and discontinued, the in- 
surance policies now in force to be transferred 
to the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., of 
Mansfield, Ohio. The affairs of the Michigan 
insurance organization were shown to be in 
first-class condition, with net surplus of $14,- 
500, but it was felt that it-had served its pur- 
pose as a stabilizer of lumber yard rates and 
that no useful purpose would be served by its 
continuance. After supplementary statements 
by other members of the committee and oppor- 
tunity for discussion and questions, the recom- 
mendations of the committee were unanimously 
adopted and the necessary legal steps taken, for 
the dissolution of the dealers’ insurance organi- 
zation and the transfer to the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Co. of the insurance now in 


force. The net surplus will be put into a trust 
fund, the income of which will be used in de- 
veloping the association field. 

F, A. Barker, of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co., Chicago, gave an instructive ad- 
dress on some of the often overlooked needs of 
the lumber yard operator in the way of casualty 
insurance, especially in connection with switch 
track hazards, which subject was treated quite 
fully in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, (This article appeared on page 42 of 
the Jan. 25 issue of the AMERICAN LuMBER- 
MAN.—EDITOR. ) 

The last speaker at the opening session was 
E. S. Nail, president, Lumbermen’s Mutual In- 
surance Co., Mansfield, Ohio, and also presi- 
dent of one of the banks of that city, whose 
subject was “The Essentials of Business.” 
Faith, vision and optimism were stressed as 
prime requisites for success in any business. 
In selling lumber today, said Mr. Nail, it is 
necessary to display it. You must not only 
show the customer what you have to sell, but 
you must combine the handling of lumber with 
everything that enters into the construction of 
a building. Lumbermen who do not belong to 
an association nor subscribe to their trade paper 
belong to the class that is doomed and will dis- 
appear, said the speaker. 

[Report of this convention to be continued 
in next week’s issue.] 


Oklahoma’s Lumber Field 


OKLAHOMA City, Oxta., Feb. 3.—The for- 
ests of Oklahoma yield annually products 
valued at $10,000,000, George Phillips, State 
forester, has estimated. “About eighty board 
feet of lumber for each man, woman and child 
in the State,” he said, “was cut from our for- 
ests during 1928, a total of 193,793,000 board 
feet, giving us the rank of twenty-fourth among 
the lumber producing States of the union. The 
lumber, 91 percent of which was shortleaf pine 
and 9 percent hardwoods, mostly oak and red 
gum, was cut by 100 mills. Farm woodlots 
yielded posts, poles, handle stock and fuel to a 
total value of approximately $3,500,000.” 
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Central Iowa Dealers in Informative Annual 


Improved Methods of Merchandising Urged—Direct Solicitation of Business Advocated— 
Need of Greater Number of Building and Loan Associations Shown 


Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 4.—Outgrowing the 
accommodations available in the largest hotel 
in this city, the lowa Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association this morning opened 
its second annual convention in the spacious 
Shrine Temple with enthusiastic dealers 
making the rounds of the fourscore exhibits 
which constitute the first Manufacturers’ Co- 
operative Exposition held in connection with 
this organization. Registration of retailers 
alone, up to closing time this evening, reached 
the very satisfactory total of 356, and Secretary 
Charles D. Marckres anticipates that by 
Wednesday night this will be increased to 
about five hundred. 

The business session of the association 
opened this afternoon with community singing, 
which became especially spirited as the lum- 
bermen sang the far-famed “Iowa Corn Song” 
and reached for the sky to indicate how tall 
the corn grows out here. Interest in this 
song was especially great because its composer 
was the first speaker on the program. He is 
George E. Hamilton, chairman of the con- 
vention bureau of the Des Moines Chamber of 
Commerce, and he it was, a former lumber- 
man, who extended the city’s welcome. He 
told the lumbermen that they are fortunate to 
be in business in this State, which is so well 
blessed with riches in the soil. He predicted 
that the next few years would see an increased 
flow of industry to Iowa, the result of a move- 
ment to fabricate products near the source of 
supply, and urged his loyal fellow citizens to 
have faith in this State, to be as completely 
sold on Iowa as Californians are on California. 

In his president’s address E, A. Milligan, 
of Jefferson, Iowa, added to the remarks con- 
cerning State loyalty, and urged the members 
to study the resources of Iowa. “You might 
be surprised,” he said, “at what great resources 
there are here, in your lumber market.” He 
personally urged the members, insofar as good 
business would allow, to patronize the exhibi- 
tors, thus showing real co-operation. The presi- 
dent also told of some of the activities of the 
association during the year, especially dealing 
with State purchases of cement and clay 
products. 

The association is directing special effort, he 
reported, to the organization of district asso- 
ciations, and eight have been thus organized. 
He urged the members to co-operate in this 
program, as much of the work of the associa- 
tion will be performed through these groups. Mr. 
Milligan gave an optimistic report on the corn 
crop and the association’s work, in co-operation 
with the farm papers of the Meredith publica- 
tions, in advancing the building of corn cribs. 
To the non-members he made one terse plea: 
“Come on in—the fighting is fine.” 


Fight Progress With Progress 


A peppy, whirlwind talk, showing that the 
lumberman of today must adopt advanced busi- 
ness methods if he is to succeed, was made 
by E. C. Eby, of Chicago, sales manager of 
the Lehon Co. Lumbering, he said, is no 
longer a non-competitive business. Substitutes 
have entered the field, many not handled ex- 
clusively by lumber dealers. The mail order 
house, the chain store, and the traveling sales- 
man, all have become great factors in the 
lumber and building material dealer’s competi- 
tion. When they win, they win by good busi- 
ness methods. 

The only way to meet progress, he said, is 
to use progress. He urged the dealers to 


use the modern ideas, the personal contacts, 
and the intelligent advertising which have 
brought such success to outside competition, 
and not merely to “sit and grumble.” 

deserves your 


Your business attention. 


Nore: A report of the Wednesday 
and Thursday sessions of the annual con- 
vention of the Iowa Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association will appear in the 
Feb. 15 issue of the American LuMBER- 
MAN.—EDITOR. 





Your lumber yard, just like any other busi- 
ness on the street, becomes commonplace un- 
less you tell the people about the romance 
of the lumber industry. He urged personal 
contacts, so that when there is any building 
to be done the customer will think of the lum- 
berman instead of the mail order company 
which maintains its contact with attractive 
catalogs. The lumberman, he said, should im- 
press his community with the fact that he is 
an authority on building matters, and the man 
to consult when building is contemplated. 

Set yourself on a pedestal. Be the “doc- 
tor” in your community. Sell service. Let 
the people know what you sell. Don’t take it 
for granted they know—they probably don’t. 
To go out after business is not beneath the 
lumberman’s dignity. Be a specialist and let 
the town know it. 


Merchandising Is Necessary 


While the dealers were still considering this 
doctrine they were treated io another startling 
thought-provoker. Dr. Paul Ivey, of Los An- 
geles, Calif., merchandising counsel sent at the 
behest of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, gave his talk on merchandising, 
which has been reported quite fully in previous 
issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Some 
points he added for this special occasion, how- 
ever; he has more than a passing interest in 
Iowa, for he spent two years on the staff of 
the State university. From personal observa- 
tion he could say, “Farmers in Iowa buy new 
automobiles, and fur coats for their wives, but 
hey continue to live in the same old homes, 
without any improvements.” 

Concerning lumber markets he said: “A per- 
son who has ingenuity, and who is interested 
in the needs of his community—you can’t kill 
his business.” And again: “The surest way 
to meet competition (mail order, etc.) is to 
work so hard and sell so much they can’t get 
their nose in.” “Robert Dollar, the multi-mil- 
lionaire steamship man, was willing to hire 
someone else to sign his name to checks, but 
for going out and producing new business, by 
calling on Chinamen, he wanted to do that. It 
wasn’t beneath his dignity, either.” 

Referring to the grade-marking of lumber, 
he said its greatest mercantile value is not in 
any insurance against juggling of grades, but 
in assurance to the customer that he can buy 
lumber in a certain standard grade, and know 
absolutely that the entire purchase will conform 
strictly to the specifications—a means of pro- 
viding uniformity, as Washington apples, or 
Idaho potatoes, or California prunes, may be 
purchased in known grade. 

“The American public will pay a premium 
to insure getting exactly what it wants,” he ex- 
plained. 

Financing in Small Towns 


Frequently after a prospective customer has 
been sold on the value of a home and wants 
to proceed with the building, thus giving some 
lumberman desired business, his plans are held 
back by lack of proner financing, it was indi- 
cated by O. R. Kreutz, of Sioux City, secretary 
of the Iowa Building & Loan League, who pre- 
sented the building and loan company as the 
best financing agency a lumberman can find. 
Unlike banks or insurance companies, which 
direct their funds in channels of the highest 
safe return whatever they may be, building 
and loan funds are always directed toward the 
promotion of building. Accordingly, lumber- 








men should make it a point to see that this 
type of financing is widely adopted. He said: 

Upwards of fifty communities in Iowa need, 
but lack, building and loan associations. I 
can not take time to discuss here the full 
significance of this situation. Community sta- 
bility and community progress are certainly 
affected. The business of the entire communi- 
ty is affected indirectly. . . How may you 
proceed to provide your community with a 
building and loan association? Iowa has pro- 
vided a special chapter, No. 417 in the code, 
providing for the organization, management 
and control of building and loan associations. 
Five or more persons may incorporate, and 
business may be started when 100 or more 
shares of stock are subscribed for. The pay- 
ment plan on these shares gives you your 
choice of paying for them in full or at the 
rate of 50 cents per share per month. Thus 
five persons paying $10 each a month can 
make the start. The plan is, of course, to 
interest others in your community to take 
membership in the same way. 


Continuing, Mr. Kreutz explained that much 
depends on the absolute business integrity of 
the directors, that integrity is more important 
than individual financial strength. The board 
of directors appoints the secretary, who man- 
ages the association. 

Mr. Kreutz said that while such an associa- 
tion would be of great value to a town’s build- 
ing interests, it should be started as a commu- 
nity project to build up the community, and 
not for selfish interests, if it would be a suc- 
cess. In this way the building and loan asso- 
ciation, he said, could be to the small town 
what the finance companies are to the large 
cities. He mentioned the many fine homes 
made possible in this way in Red Oak, Iowa, 
which has a population of 5,000, and called at- 
tention to the fact that strong organizations 
exist in communities of only 1,000 population. 


Two Dealers Fight It Out! 


An unusual program was presented this 
evening, on the auditorium stage, where a 
large crowd of men saw the film, “Dealers 
and Dollars” which was shown through the 
courtesy of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
Afterward there were five boxing bouts staged 
by soldiers from Fort Des Moines, inter- 
spersed with vocal selections by the Rock 
Island quartet. And there was also the feature 
bout of the evening! 

It was a rollicking surprise feature added to 
the card prepared by Percy Hoak, of the 
Wheeler Lumber, Bridge & Supply Co., of Des 
Moines. Sam Furrow, of Fort Dodge, auditor 
of the Fullerton Lumber Co., put on the gloves 
with Charles Axtell, of the Axtell Lumber Co., 
Deep River. Secretary Marckres refereed. 

“Dynamite Sam,” who weighed in at 250 
pounds, explained the situation thusly: “You 
see, gents, we own a lumber yard at Monte- 
zuma. And this little shrimp (indicating 
worthy opponent) has a yard in Deep River, 
10 miles away. And he keeps coming over to 
Montezuma and stealing lumber bills. I’ve 
often threatened to kill him, but I couldn’t do 
it legally until now. I’m glad of this oppor- 
tunity to get rid of him.” 

“Battling Charley,” (weight 115) had only 
this to say: “This big slob—I’ve long wanted to 
get even with him. Let me at him.” 

Round one—Much jumping, swinging, dodg- 
ing, crawling, rolling; round two—more of the 
same, Sam out for count of seven, out again 
for count of two, saved by gong; round three 
—more of same antics, signs of near-apoplexy 
in audience, Sam out for count of nine, saved 
by gong. 

[Report of this convention to be continued 
in next week's issue.} 
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West Coast Lumber Manufacturers 
Annual Session Stresses Distribution of Hemlock—Log 


Tacoma, WasH., Feb. 1—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association’s annual meeting yes- 
terday was an all-day and half-the-night ses- 
sion, held on the Root Garden of the Winthrop 
Hotel, where as President Tennant expressed 
it, “there was continuously ‘a standing room 
only’ attendance.” 

It was first and foremost a West Coast 
hemlock meeting, and, secondly, it was at all 
times a meeting for discussions on marketing 
and merchandising. West Coast hemlock, so 
far as manufacturers of the north Pacific coast 
area are concerned, has taken the center of the 
stage at last. Manufacturing problems have 
taken a back seat, while distribution problems 
are those of interest to all producers. It would 
appear that production effiiciency has been ac- 
complished, perhaps too well, but there re- 
mains much to be done in merchandising and 
distributing the products. 

It is true that the members present grudg- 
ingly took the time to elect a new board of 
directors, who in turn will elect the president, 
and perhaps it might be safe to forecast that 
this board of directors will probably re-elect 
the present incumbent, John D. Tennant, who 
has devoted such a tremendous amount of time 
and energy to directing the destinies of the 
association for the last two years, and during 
which time more radical changes in association 
work have been brought about than ever before. 

The keynote running through this most en- 
thusiastic meeting was the importance of re- 
search work and the intelligent preparation of 
a product for the market, and the proper in- 
troduction of the product to fit the needs of the 
users. The earnestness and enthusiasm dis- 
played were very apparent. The meeting im- 
pressed the listener as marking a new era in 
the development of the West Coast lumber 
industry, through the importance given to mer- 
chandising and would seem to reflect the result 
of the efforts and effective work of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association staff, and par- 
ticularly of the leadership of President J. D. 
Tennant and Secretary-Manager W. B. Gree- 
ley. 

The annual report of the activities of the 
association for the year ended Dec., 1929, has 
been printed and was distributed to the mem- 
bers, but not read. 

Col. Greeley, instead of delivering an ad- 
dress on the accomplishments of the association 
during the past year, turned his back on the 
past, and with his face to the future, charted 
a course for the West Coast lumber industry 
to follow. 

The morning and afternoon sessions were 
separated only by a lunch, served buffet style 
in the meeting room, and the gathering of 
lumbermen increased as the sessions continued. 

At 6:30 dinner, interspersed with light en- 
tertainment, was served in the crystal ballroom, 
to which the lumbermen adjourned, and here 
they went right back to the important ques- 
tions before them and stuck to the theme of 
hemlock and its marketing. 

A very surprising thing to most of the manu- 
facturers was the elaborate exhibit of hem- 
lock products which lined the walls of the 
meeting room. In some respects the exhibit 
from the British Columbia Manufacturers’ 
Association was most interesting and out- 
standing. However, the single feature which 
seemed to attract the greatest attention was 
the knotty panels erected by the West Coast 
association. 

West Coast hemlock is a wood of many 
uses, and there was a large variety of products 
in the exhibit, including sections of walls 
showing 2x4’s and sheathing, creosoted hem- 
lock ties and conduits, siding, ceiling, vertical 
grain end-matched flooring, beds, dressers, 
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tables, desks and other furniture, caskets, boxes, 
built-in fixtures and other items too numerous 
to mention. 
Opening Session 

The first session started at 10:30 a. m. This 
had been advertised as a so called “hemlock 
clinic.” Apparently the association staff fig- 
ured that such discussions should start at the 
beginning, therefore, the first subject was the 
hemlock timber supply, presented by W. I. 
Jones, of the association staff. Mr. Jones illus- 
trated his findings with a number of graphs 
or charts which gave color and emphasis to 
his findings. Some of the features brought 
out in his study of this subject are as follows: 


The present total timber stand of West 
Coast hemlock is: 


Board Feet Percent 
EN sicciach db onde 22,257,894,000 10.9 
Ce 65,119,218,000 31.9 
Gee BOON cc ccc ccs 342,888,000 2 
EE. adis kbhkoes wee 52,020,000,000 


25.5 

British Columbia.... 64,260,000,000 31.5 
Total all United States 
and British Colum- 

Wi  cevbaet eens case 204,000,000,000 feet 


In Oregon and Washington the hemlock 
stand amounts to 87,000,000,000 feet, and this 
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Longview, Wash.; 
President 
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may be compared with the total stand of 
timber in the Douglas fir area of Oregon 
and Washington, which is approximately 
516,000,000,000 feet. 

The hemlock production for these two 
States during 1928 totaled 1,370,523,163 feet. 

An interesting phase of this situation is 
that only 33 mills in these two States pro- 
duced 85 percent of the total, namely 1,120,- 
344,000 feet. 

A study of the sales of these 33 mills dur- 
ing 1929 reflects in their rail trade mill 
values ranging from $16.01 to $20.18 In the 
Atlantic coast market the mill value averaged 
$14.02 and in the export trade ranged from 
$17.13 to $18.45. 

The rail trade took 47.07 percent of the 
hemlock distribution. Atlantic coast cargo 
took 38.72 percent and 14.21 percent was ex- 
ported. 


Manufacturing and Merchandising 
Following the outline of the timber supply, 
the program called for discussion, giving ex- 
periences atid the viewpoints of members of 
the industry on manufacturing and merchan- 
dising of hemlock. The first speaker was A. 
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H. Landram, sales manager of St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

Mr. Landram said he was glad he had been 
asked to state his experience in marketing hem- 
lock. He turned to Mr. Jones’s chart referring 
to the statement that 85 per cent of the hem- 
lock is produced by 33 mills. He called atten- 
tion to the small number of mills controlling 
the situation and said they should be able to 
develop ways and means of improving the mar- 
keting of this product. 

Mr. Landram went back to one of the first 
fundamentals in the marketing of any product, 
and pointed out that one of the biggest diffi- 
culties was lack of uniformly good quality. He 
urged uniformly good manufacturing and sea- 
soning as the first essentials to building a bet- 
ter market for this worth-while product. 

Mr. Landram told the lumber manufacturers 
that they, as owners and operators, always 
think in terms of spending dollars to save 
cents in cost of operation, but when it comes 
to selling they reverse the program and think 
in terms of cents where they want to produce 
dollars. Then he said: “Some of you won't 
even spend the cent.” 

Mr. Landram told of the crying need for 
greater research in developing markets for 
lumber and particularly for hemlock, and said 
that the industry has spent comparatively 
nothing on research work to increase markets. 
He advocated that owners take a greater inter- 
est in selling, instead of spending their money 
and efforts in attempting to cut costs. He be- 
lieved that a small percentage of the interest 
and money spent in the operating end, if di- 
rected toward merchandising, would put the 
business on its feet. 


Need More Research and Experimentation 


The second speaker was A. E. McIntosh, of 
the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co., Everett, 
Wash., exclusive manufacturer of hemlock. 
Among the pertinent statements made by Mr. 
McIntosh were: 

The manufacturer of hemlock has been so 
interested in making more lumber, instead of 
making the proper research and experimen- 
tation to develop better handling and drying 
of the wood, that he has not given the buyer 
the sort of product he was entitled to and 
the one that would build a market for this 
species; the manufacturers of Douglas fir 
must make up their minds to give way to 
hemlock in respect to certain items for 
which hemlock is better suited, namely such 
items as 2x4’s and common shiplap and 
boards; if the fir manufacturers did not do 
this willingly he believed that hemlock 
would force them to take that position. 


In commenting, President Tennant told of 
the experiences in manufacturing gum in the 
southern States. The position of gum at 
one time was very similar to hemlock. It was 
considered an inferior wood. It was the infe- 
rior species growing with the more popular 
pine. Manufacturers originally attempted to 
force a place for it in competition with other 
woods by cheap manufacturing and selling at a 
cheap price. He said that gum did not find 
its place in this way. It found its place as 
a result of experimentation and learning how 
better to prepare it for market. He believed 
that West Coast hemlock likewise would not 
find its place by force or price competition, but 
as a result of research work. 

J. G, Dickson, manager Pacific States Lum- 
ber Co., Tacoma, Wash., told of his companys 
experience in marketing hemlock in the rail 
trade. Mr. Dickson pointed out that the hem- 
lock situation is rapidly changing and the mills 
are going to produce more hemlock and more 

ills are going to produce it. He said that 
the picture, as looming up now, is that hem- 
lock logs are forcing costs upward, and hem- 
lock lumber is pulling fir prices downward. The 
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hem- Relate Experiences With Hemlock Roy Morse, manager Long-Bell Lumber Co., jected a new thought; namely, that the logger 
ring F. R. Titcomb, manager Weyerhaeuser Tim- Longview, Wash., told of some of the possibili- should pay as much attention to his customers 
honk Tog md Wash. reported on the de- ties of uses of hemlock for finish, shop and as had been said the millman should do in 
itten- astrous experiences of shippers who had loaded — industrial purposes. | Mr. Morse first regard to marketing his product. The log- 
illing creen hemlock in vessels for the Atlantic coast called attention to the possibilities of research buying mill is the logger’s customer, The log- 
le to market. The lumber deteriorated enroute and work. He said: “I don’t know any industry ger should find out what kind of logs the cus- 
ang had to be sold at a low price. It also gave that pays as little attention to finding out what tomer wants and how those logs should be cut. 
the product a black eye in that great market. the customer wants as ours. The president of It is not possible for the mill to get out a 
first He stated that hemlock will have to be dried the J. B. Stetson hat concern spends only 5 proper product without the assistance of the 
duct, before shipping it either by water or by rail. per cent of his time at the plant; the remainder _ logger. 
diff. George S$. Long, chairman of the executive °% the time he is working to find out what Survey of Lumber Production 
_ He committee of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., —— wants in the hat line. ; Following intermission for lunch Col. Greeley 
sea- was unable to be present. He is spending some oes Seer also alluded to the experience in presented the association survey of the 1929 
bet- time in the southwestern States, but he had the manufacture and sale of gum; a grade of  jyumber production in the Douglas fir regions of 
prepared a paper entitled, “The Immediate Fu- np formerly sold for $13 a thousand now Oregon and Washington. This report showed 
irers ture of Hemlock.” Col. Greeley, of the asso- ‘S¢lls for $42. He stressed the importance of that the mills of the region totaling 706 in all 
ways ciation staff, read this paper to the meeting. industrial uses for wood. Mr. Morse also produced 10,147,028,000 feet of lumber durin 
save stated that the lumber salesman gets his infe- 1929. Of "thi y tot 1 145 il on vn 
mes Compares Present to Past riority complex on hemlock because of the dif- . oqs« ag» ye a ee 
: : esate RE on Rane reser “38 ye Pt Se 8,033,893,000 feet or 79.2 per cent of the whole. 
hink Mr. Long compared the situation pertaining ferential on the price list. He said: “If you : 
duce to hemlock timber and lumber in the West men will spend more time during 1930 among Election of Board of Trustees 
yon't to a similar situation in Pennsylvania 50 years the buyers and users of your products, such The report of the nominating committee re- 
ago and in Michigan and Wisconsin 25 years action will pay you big dividends.” sulted in the election of the following board of 
for ago, when pine—the most abundant wood—was From the Logger’s Standpoint trustees, which will meet within a few days and 
for cut and hemlock neglected, and referred to the R. W. Vinnedge, North Bend Lumber Co. elect the officers for the organization : 
said fact that hemlock did not come into use until North Bend, Wash., spoke of the hemlock sit- Bverett district—H. A. La Plant, Lyman, 
vely pine was practically exhausted in those dis- ation from the standpoint of the logger. He — 
Kets, tricts. Eastern hemlock manufacturers had ; Everett district—H. W. Stuchell, Everett, 
iter- the advantage of the nearby market on low Wash. 
ney freight rates, which the Pacific coast manu- Seattle district—R. R. Fox, Seattle, Wash. 
be- facturers do not have. Again, the eastern Tacoma district—Ernest Dolge, Tacoma, 
Test hemlock manufacturer supplied the trade with Wash. 
&- dry, well seasoned stock, which was accepted Centralia-Chehalis district—J. E. Wilson, 
without complaint and has proved its worth Walville, Wash. 
‘ for nearly half a century. a Grays Harbor district—T. W. Tebb, Aber- 
tion Ile deplored the fact that, while introducing deen, Wash. 
, of into eastern markets a better type of hemlock Columbia River district ——J. D. Tennant, 
“ett, from the West, shipments are going forward Longview, Wash. 
ack, by water to the Atlantic coast green from the Portland district—R. H. Burnside, Port- 
Mr. saw. As a result, by the time the lumber land, Ore. 
reaches the retailer’s yard or is delivered on Willamette Valley district—A. C. Dixon, 
SO the job for immediate use, decay has set in. Eugene, Ore. 
¥ af In the old days, white pine lumber was never Oregon Coast district—H. W. Bunker, 
rei gle sale unless well rs and he Marshfield, Ore. 
said: “Unless we can come back to this sound 4 = 
ed practice not only with hemlock but also with _ Wr: — of Rese Phangan 3 — 
‘his fir, we will find our market dwindling, for we P 1& a eee tea L = re aed s th 4 
fir can see all around us that the builder today— Al = f a Sew yo! Rg ni h tov o 
to whether of houses, barns, furniture, fences, id ee 7 gee STD Ter Gime sg 
for boxes or chicken coops—can get a worthwhile ese a glowing tribute to J. D. SCaRE, WHO 
we iietinte ot nat tmile alltel eek” as been president of the association for the 
und Mr. Long said while there is much talk of E. G. GRIGGS, R. W. VINNEDGE, last, two -yesrs, and ong Maj. Griggs, with 
do . . : : ; : : apologies to the trustees, expressed the opinion 
introducing hemlock to lumber buyers, it really Tacoma, Wash. North Bend, Wash.; cad. Te h : a 
bek needs no introduction in eastern markets and ; a ee Ve, ae eee -S r 
J : 2 Paid Tribute to Spoke from Logger’s members in urging that Mr. Tennant should 
the North and parts of the middle West. What President Standpoint ° ; iter" 
of is needed is to see that the lumber is dried and pag ear = ma as president of the nae. 
the delivered in good condition. Summarizing, he said the latter’s problem is identical with that oro _Tennant, taking A aa =- 
at said : of the manufacturer. The logger also has the i ae hae & oe ae 
yas The main job in order to give hemlock lum- inferiority complex on his hemlock. “He and objectives for 1930. eee 
fe- ber its proper place is to see to it that before pointed out that during the last four months President States Objectives 
lar it reaches the retailer or the consumer, it is with a logging cost of from $15 to $15.50, Mr. Tennant said that two objectives are of 
to thoroughly seasoned. The next in importance hemlock logs had been sold at from $8 to $10, major importance: “First, co-operation among 
ef is for the manufacturer himself not to look the average going price being about $10 during the members and the industry at home; second, 
ta upon hemlock lumber as an “Orphan Annie” that time. In his opinion the logger has four trade extension work for our products both at 
nd but a high grade, dignified member of the courses. First, to establish a firm price basis home and abroad,” and the most effective co- 
as softwood industry. with production governed thereby. Second, to operation at home is willingness of the manu- 
sy Otto Hartwig, paint expert of the West include 15 per cent of hemlock in fir rafts at facturers to give to the association and through 
ed Coast Lumbermen’s Association staff, called the same price. Third, fall the hemlock and it to the industry at large the facts about pro- 
lot attention to the exhibit of knotty hemlock leave it in the woods. Fourth, to install a duction, orders, shipments and sales so that 
mut panels. Mr. Hartwig said that hemlock is one small gang mill in every logging operation that these may be studied, compiled and interpreted 
of the easiest woods to finish, and that these is cutting hemlock. and then passed back to the individual mill with 
a panels had been given a very simple treatment In conclusion, Mr. Vinnedge recommended similar information concerning all other mills 
Fi of oil stain, shellac and wax. He said there the appointment of a strong committee for the within the industry. He referred to the ex- 
a is nothing mysterious about hemlock finish. purpose of investigating methods of working cellent progress that had been made along this 
ils The wood used in making up these panels was and preparing hemlock, and outlining the _ line within the last two years. “Prior to that,” 
a not selected, but was simply a box grade, proper market extension work for it. he said, “we did not know within one billion 
a sound knotty type. Minot Davis, manager of the logging depart- feet the actual production of lumber in this 
“a Mr. Hartwig also demonstrated the folly of ment of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., also region and knew less about the trend of orders, 
if using green hemlock timbers for house framing made several pertinent statements on the sub- shipments and sales than we did about produc- 
be and sheathing. On inquiry he said that for a ject of hemlock from the logger’s point of _ tion. Today we know very closely the actual 
good paint job on interior trim of hemlock the view. production, based on the record of nearly 700 
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mills in Oregon and Washington, as well as 


additional mills in British Columbia. In the 
last eighteen months reports on production, 
orders and shipments, as reflected in the weekly 
barometer, have increased from 118 to 297 
mills. These reports now reflect more than 88 
percent of the industry’s producing. capacity.” 

Mr. Tennant spoke with satisfaction of the 
growth in community feeling, which is re- 
placing individualism to a large extent, and 
said: “The industry that can bring about the 
closest unity between those engaged within the 
industry will in the future make the best 
progress.” 

He covered rather comprehensively the 
trade extension work of the association. This 
has included effective work with the railroads 
in connection with car material; the further 
development of the two domestic water markets 
—California and the Atlantic coast; making 
engineers better acquainted with the value, and 
the use of structural grades etc. One of the 
objectives he gave as opening up Central 
Freight Association territory—the section im- 
mediately east of the Illinois line—for the sale 
of common and clear grades, which, he said, 
can best be accomplished by reduced rail rates. 

Mr. Tennant briefly reviewed the co-operative 
work being done in California with the retail 
lumber dealers and the effort through the intro- 
duction of grade-marked lumber into that terri- 
tory to eliminate some of the evils that have 
grown up in that section. In this connection 
he said: 

This experience brings out the best argu- 
ment for more grade-marking of lumber. We 
have seen that grade-marking was the im- 
portant consideration with southern Califor- 
nia lumbermen when they sought a cure for 
their competitive troubles. Grade-marking is 
even more important for the retail dealer sell- 
ing walking beams in the oil fields and of far 
greater consequence to those Douglas fir mills 
who want. to keep that business growing 
than it is to the individual retail dealer. 
We should mark every structural timber when 
it is made and sell it at the grade as marked. 
We. should advertise our structural timber 
extensively and then live up to the advertise- 
ment. Marking the grade for the informa- 
tion and protection of the designing engineer 
or contractor is as important as cutting and 
grading the timber properly in the first place. 
Every timber so marked is a trade extension 
messenger which may be expected to sell the 
values of our structural grades to retail deal- 
ers, architects, contractors, builders and car- 
penters. Many more mills should undertake 
grade-marking, beginning with such items as 
the structural grades of Douglas fir, as well 
This is 
but a guaranty of our faith in the quality of 
our product and as such is sound trade ex- 
tension practice. 


Pleads for Greater Support 


Mr. Tennant reviewed briefly other trade 
extension activities and pointed to the need of 
greater support from the industry. He said: 

I want to set a goal for 1930 in member- 
ship and to ask each member to join with me 
and. work personally toward this mark dur- 
ing the coming twelve months. I would like 
to see a membership reported by the presi- 
dent next year of at least 75 percent of the 
West Coast production. 


In conclusion Mr. Tennant spoke of the need 
of the manufacturers adjusting themselves lo- 
cally to the industry and abroad to the con- 
ditions affecting trade. In this connection he 
said: 

Insofar as demand is concerned, we now 
are in the trough of the wave, and we may 
be a long time pulling back to the crest again. 
During this period of uphill climbing, we 
should not forget that we have in this Pacific 
Northwest the youngest and soundest of lum- 
ber industries in this country. We have prod- 
ucts worthy of trade extension; worthy of 
being conserved during the day of slow de- 
mand; a little moderation in production and 
stock carrying; a little more selling that sells 
rather than accepts the dictates of the buyer; 
a little firmer hold on the firm price policy and 
a little more interest mill by mill in the rea- 
sons why dealers in particular areas like our 
products and why dealers in other districts do 
not; a little more attention to trade extension 


and less to volume of production; a little more 
care-in the prepagation,of our product so as 
to meet the demands of discerning» buyers. 
These simple things, in my judgment, will aid 
powerfully in bringing us up to the top where 
the profits are to be found. 

Trend of Southern Pine 

Charles S. Keith, president of the Central 
Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo., and the 
Oregon-American Lumber Co., Vernonia, Ore., 
has long been recognized as one of the indus- 
try’s foremost analysts, and at the request of 
the officers of the association, he had prepared 
a treatise on the subject, “The Trend of 
Southern Pine Production in the Next Five 
Years, and Its Effect Upon West Coast Pro- 
duction.” His paper, which was read by Judd 
Greenman, superintendent of the Oregon- 
American Lumber Co.’s plant at Vernonia, evi- 
denced the care and thought with which it had 
been prepared. Mr. Keith went exhaustively 
into the reasons and authority for his forecast 
of production. He used as his principal au- 
thority the so called “Dunham Survey.” A 
brief summary of Mr. Keith’s paper indicates 
that the southern pine cut for 1929 was ap- 
proximately 10,000,000,000 feet, or about 
1,000,000,000. feet more than the Dunham esti- 
mate for 1929. Apparently this is the first 
year Mr. Dunham’s estimates have not closely 
checked with the facts. The 1928 production 
showed a decline of practically 4,750,000,000 
feet from 1925. According to Mr. Dunham’s 
report he estimated 1930 production at 6,774,- 
000,000 feet. However, it was pointed out that 
estimates may vary considerably on one year’s 
production, but over a period of five years they 
have been extremely accurate. Also there are 
many conditions affecting the cut in the South, 
and Mr. Dunham has said: 

It is doubtful if the production of yellow 
pine lumber in the southern pine area as a 
whole will ever fall below 7,000,000,000 feet, 
and it is probable that after this low ebb is 
reached production will gradually increase to 
a point to be established by economic law in 
its relation to forestry practice over the very 
large areas of land which will be available for 
timber growing for many years to come. 


In discussing the effect of southern pine cut 
on the production of lumber in the Douglas fir 
region, Mr. Keith pointed out that in 1929 the 
mills of this region, as estimated by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, produced 
4,000,000,000 feet less than the capacity of the 
operating mills, with normal working time and 
normal production per hour. Mr. Keith stated 
that southern pine production may decline 
3,600,000,000 feet within the next five years, but 
even so it will not be sufficient to absorb the 
present capacity of the fir mills to produce. 

In concluding, Mr. Keith said: 


Let us cease anticipating profit through 
southern pine depletion; know our own prod- 


uct; learn the consumers’ requirements; re- | 


solve to prepare our product as the consumer 
needs it; disregard price competition; push 
quality production; study our markets; study 
consumptive demand; learn the facts; cease 
speculating on conditions; protect our mar- 
kets against new and foreign competition; 
sell our product where and when needed and 
make our industry prosperous. 

Following this able paper by Mr. Keith, 
Secretary-manager Greeley gave the association 
his recommendations in a constructive address 
entitled: “Charting a Course for the West 
Coast Lumber Industry.” 


Recommendations of Secretary-Manager 


‘Col. Greeley first gave figures showing that 
the annual capacity of the living mills in the 
Douglas fir region of Oregon and Washington 
is 14,078,000,000 board feet. In 1928 these 
mills produced 10,214,000,000 feet and sold 
10,418,000,000, or about 2 per cent more than 
was produced. In 1929 the Oregon and Wash- 
ington mills cut 10,147,000,000 feet and sold 
about 9,842,000,000 or 3 per cent Jess than was 
produced. The mills in the Douglas fir region 
of British Columbia added about 2,227,000,000 
feet to the annual capacity of the West Coast. 
In 1928 they added approximately 1,600,000,000 


feet to production. On the basis of 1928 sales 
the industry in Oregon and Washington has an 
excess capacity of 26.5per-cent; On the bag 


capacity of 30°per cent. Continuing, Col. Gre 
said: 

Even the small percentage of volume Sold 
over volume produced made 1928 a year of 
rising lumber prices. The increase in average 
prices reflected by the Davis Bureau between 
the low point of January and the high point 
of October, in the rail and domestic cargo 
markets combined, was $2.25 a _ thousand 
board feet. It is believed a fair statement 
that on the average business booked for 1928 
in all domestic markets there was an increase 
of $1.25 a thousand board feet over the prices 
prevailing at the beginning of the year, an 
increase which added in excess of $12,000,000 
to the realization of the industry. 

Likewise, another small percentage, the 3 
percent of volume manufactured over volume 
sold in 1929, reflects a year of declining prices, 
On the average sales in our domestic markets, 
the decrease from the high point of May to 
the low point of December was $2.37 a thou- 
sand board feet. I believe it a fair statement 
that the fall in prices during the last seven 
months of 1929 averaged at least $1.20 per 
thousand board feet, and on the volume of 
lumber sold during that period reduced the 
realization of the industry by not less than 
$5,500,000. 

Control of Excess Capacity Essential 


From these high points on the shoreline, it 
is not difficult to chart a safe channel in mid- 
stream. Control of the excess lumber manu- 
facturing capacity on the West Coast is the 
main essential of a stable market. At the 
same time, with the climatic and other fac- 
tors that keep part of that capacity unused 
during such years as 1928 and 1929, the differ- 
ence between a firm market and a weak one 
comes down to a small percentage of orders 
over production or of production over orders. 
Sufficient restraint upon our manufacturing 
capacity to throw that vital 2 or 3 percent on 
the right side of the line is the marker of a 
safe channel for the industry. 

The curtailment in production by West 
Coast mills was effective in 1928. It was suf- 
ficient to hold the market trend toward rising 
prices, 

The curtailment by the mills, plus the 
storms, was effective during the first six 
months of 1929. It held the period of firm 
prices longer and slowed up the decline in 
price during several months of dropping or- 
ders. But it was not sufficient to meet the 
brunt of the growing slump in demand, whose 
full effects we did not feel until the last six 
months of the year. 


Col. Greeley stressed the point that cutting 
prices sells no more lumber; rather, it sells 
less lumber because dealers hesitate to stock 
with a depreciating commodity. He said: “The 
way for the West Coast lumber industry to ex- 
pand its sales is by aggressive and intelligent 
trade promotion and advertising—not by cutting 
prices.” He recommended a more complete re- 
straint on production and a firmer grip on 
prices than the West Coast industry has ever 
yet attempted, and said: 

We have demonstrated over and over again 
the fallacy of producing from the standpoint 
of the mill and then attempting to sell what 
we have produced. We should produce from 
the standpoint of the market. The intelli- 
gence of this industry should be focused on 
determining’ the volume of lumber it can sell 
at a fair réturn and then producing what it 
can sell. A firm price basis of merchandising 
is the key. 


Is a Merchandising Problem 


He stressed the point, too, that this is not 
an operating problem but a merchandising prob- 
lem. He said a firm price policy is the key to 
effective industrial co-operation and that “the 
manufacturer who budgets his production and 
stocks to keep within his ability to sell his 
product on a firm price schedule is co-operating 
at the most essential point in keeping the entire 
industry on a stable footing.” He further said: 

A firm price policy for the West Coast in- 
dustry does not mean price agreements be- 
tween mills. It means a merchandising pro- 


gram adopted by each manufacturer, based 
upon his own analysis of operating costs and 
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fair profits, the qualities of his timber, his 
trade relations, and his judgment of the mar- 
ket. It does not mean necessarily the main- 
tenance of the same schedule of prices over 
extended periods, but represents rather a 
schedule of minimum prices set up in ac- 
cordance with a budgeted plan of production, 
stocks and sales for some definite period. It 
will necessarily be modified from time to time 
as new conditions may dictate changes in the 
operator’s program as to what he may. wisely 
produce, stock and sell. 


He suggested a lumber firm price conference 
with the Federal Trade Commission “to bring 
greater order and stability into this essential 
phase of merchandising.” 

Other points indicated in this chart for the 
industry were stability in Atlantic Coast and 
California water trades; standard uniform lum- 
ber grades; grade-marking and the use of 
shippers’ certificates; following the product 
through to the user; more intensive trade pro- 
motion to build up a satisfactory outlet for 
14,000,000,000 feet of annual sawmill capacity, 
and, of special importance, the production of 
quality lumber properly seasoned and handled. 
He expressed tremendous faith in the future 
of the industry, made a plea for more team- 
work and said: 

The West Coast has become the dominant 
factor in the lumber business of the United 
States. That is not only by reason of our 
volume and permanence of production, but 
because of the diversity of our products and 
the wide range of their distribution. We are 
now definitely experiencing an increasing de- 
mand for our clear grades, car material items, 
and timbers, in which is reflected the con- 
tracting production of these items in compet- 
ing forest regions. In such grades, the day 
of the West Coast lumber industry has come. 
We may expect to see our range of market 
control gradually extend in the lower grades. 
We may expect to see our marketing range 
gradually widen through more favorable lum- 
ber freight rates. We have fought some hard 
battles in that field this last year; and we 
have more hard battles ahead of us. But 
the unescapable economic trend in the traffic 
structure of the country is and must be to- 
ward a fuller recognition of the national ne- 
cessity of making the forest products of the 
western States more freely and widely avail- 
able to the consumers of the country. 

While we have many difficult problems to 
work upon, their solution is largely in our 
own hands. The best remedies for the most 
serious evils from which we suffer lie with our- 
selves. The demoralizing competition which 
wrecks markets is within our own power to 
control. The problems I have dealt with in 
merchandising will yield to our own solu- 
tions if we act upon them in a united way. 


Commenting on Col. Greeley’s paper, Presi- 
dent Tennant said: “If I were asked to fur- 
nish a chart for us to follow, I would direct 
that Col. Greeley’s program be printed and 
furnished to every one in the business, and 
that each of us make it an order to read it 
the first thing every morning.” 

Reduction in Shipping Weights Proposed 

A proposal to reduce shipping weights to 
actual. basis and increase the mill’s base prices 
proportionately was the topic comprehensively 
and intelligently discussed by H. W. Preston, 
sales manager of Silver Falls Timber Co., Sil- 
verton, Ore. On this subject Mr. Preston said, 
im part: 

The proposed revision of Rail C Basic List 
should include revision to actual weight basis 
of the weights on which freight allowances 
are calculated. The present “Association” or 
“standard” weights were established long ago 
when nearly all common lumber was shipped 
green, when little common lumber was 
shipped beyond the Mississippi river, and since 
when many standard sizes have been changed. 
Correction of shipping weights is doubtless 
the most important feature of Rail C List to 
be revised. We must reduce the weight so as 
to eliminate the present unprofitable practice 
of quoting additional discounts off the esti- 
mated freight to points beyond the 62%-cent 
rate, 

We should revise shipping weights chiéfiy 
downward to an average actual weight basis 
and raise the mill base price on each item 
sufficiently so the new higher -mill base priée, 


~ 


plus the new lower freight allowance, will 
equal and not disturb the then current f. o. b. 
62%-cent rate on all items. Several propo- 
nents of reducing shipping weights have al- 
ready done so in a haphazard fashion, by au- 
thorizing their salesmen and selling connec- 
tions to make concessions from delivered 
prices beyond the 62%%-cent rate, which con- 
cessions are referred to as “underweight 
equalization,” and are supposed to represent 
only the waiving by the shipper of the addi- 
tional underweights beyond the 62%-cent rate. 


Mr, Preston contended that a fictitiously 
high shipping weight and the attendant under- 
weights do not serve to raise the mill base price. 
He discussed the problem from the standpoint 
of the various kinds of shippers, such as those 
shipping green dimension on short rates, the 
coastwise and intercoastal lumber shippers, and 
brought out points to show that none was 
benefited by the present basis. He summed 
up the paper in the following words: 


1. It will increase the net return from 
sales to points east of Illinois, where we are 
now optimistically figuring big underweights 
and giving away all underweights over 62% 
cents and then some. 


2. It will inerease the net return from 
sales to short rate, nearby territory, where 
subnormal underweights now accrue because 
of the low freight rate by which the under- 
weight in pounds is multiplied. 


3. F. A. S. prices will tend more nearly to 
equal net rail prices, which presently means 
higher F. A. S. prices. 


4. Davis Bureau reports will be of maxi- 
mum value, and the sales information Davis 
compiles will not be so frequently of depres- 
sing character, will not be misleading, but 
real information. 


5. Salesmen and sales managers will be 
relieved from constantly playing with under- 
weights, which is like playing with fire; they 
will have more time for constructive selling. 


6. The true relation in value obtainable 
from dry common lumber as compared with 
green will be shown, thus encouraging the 
production of more dry lumber which will be 
beneficial to the industry. 


fod 


7. Some of us will be encouraged to sell 
in border territories and thus make competi- 
tion easier in strictly fir and hemlock sections. 


8. It will discourage buyers from purchas- 


ing f. o. b. mill—no weights—and pocketing 


our underweights. 

Don’t temporize with reducing weights! If 
it is the thing to do, do a good job of ft—do 
it carefully and in detail—and down to the 
point where manipulation of underweights, 
even by dry shippers, will’ be discontinued. 


The possibility of hemlock for railroad ties 
and related uses was discussed by C. W. Zim- 
merman of the association’s staff. Mr. Zimmer- 
man explained what has been done along this 
line and gave an encouraging view of the 
future possibilities for the use of hemlock in 
treated form, which has not as yet been done 
on a large scale. He told of the experimental 
tests that have been conducted during the last 
few years by a transcontinental railroad and 
the United States Forest Service, and the 
very satisfactory showing that has been made. 

Following the program of the aiternoon ses- 
sion a group of Tacoma architects visited the 
convention hall and inspected the comprehen- 
sive hemlock exhibit. 


EVENING SESSION 


At 6:30 the lumbermen were served dinner 
but they were not done talking “shop.” They 
were still very much interested in the live 
topics of lumber marketing, particularly as 
applied to the hemlock species. 

“How to Create a Seller’s Market for West 
Coast Lumber” was the topic discussed by 
Prof. Charles J. Miller of the University of 
Washington. Prof. Miller stated that all three 
of the major addresses of the meeting, namely 
those of J. D. Tennant, Col. W. B. Greeley, 
and Charles S. Keith, in varying forms called 
attention to, or asked, the question, “What are 
‘you doing with the informative facts your 
association provides you?” 

Among reasons given for a buyer’s market 


for lumber at present were excessive productive 
capacity; sales based on individual expediency 
rather than market information; and _ the 
psychology of price. As a remedy he spoke of 
physical merger as a means of improving 
the situation, but dismissed it on the grounds 
of improbability of its present accomplishment. 
He said the one method left is co-operative 
marketing. He described the Citrus Fruit 
Growers’ Association of California,. and de- 
scribed the working of this organization. He 
advocated that lumbermen of the Douglas fir 
region, under the leadership of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, form group- 
selling agencies. 


How Other Manufacturers Co-operate 


Kenneth Smith, secretary of the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Los Angeles, a man 
whom West Coast lumber manufacturers have 
come to know and respect for his sound theories 
of merchandising lumber in California’s terri- 
tory, gave a comprehensive discussion of the 
subject of co-operation between West Coast 
manufacturer and the distributer of his product. 
Mr. Smith made many recommendations. He 
pointed out plans in use in other industries, 
and the great care with which manufacturers 
of many products cultivate their market, 
analyze the needs of these markets, co-operate 
with the dealers in teaching them how to sell 
their products, making it easy for the buyer to 
secure the proper information, choose the correct 
article for his use, determine the quality or 
grades, and finance the purchase. 

He complimented the West Coast manufac- 
turers for the attitude they have shown during 
the last two years, and for the spirit of co- 
operation displayed between the manufacturers 
and retailers of southern California, and par- 
ticularly for the forward looking step taken by 
the West Coast association when it agreed to 
supervise the grading and grade-marking of 
Douglas fir at the yards of southern California 
dealers. 

He emphasized that the distribution of the 
manufacturers’ products was much more impor- 
tant than the details of production. He com- 
plimented them on the many steps they have 
taken and are now taking, commenting on their 
awakening to the necessity and value of culti- 
vating their distributers. He forecast many 
rapid steps in the marketing of lumber in the 
next few years, stating that a few years from 
now retail lumber dealers will not be selling 
lumber, but will be selling completed homes, 
with the groceries in the kitchen, on one down 
payment and the balance monthly. 

He also predicted that the lumbermen would 
and should become interested in the cost of 
building, and will eventually evolve plans for 
building houses with much less hand labor, 
which will cut costs. 

He praised the work of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ TX department, but pointed 
out to the West Coast manufacturers that their 
support of that campaign was only a start, 
that they had a job of their own to do. He 
said: “There is nothing this industry needs 
so much as courageous spending on research.” 


Other Notable Speakers 


Another interesting speaker was E. T. How- 
son, Chicago, western editor, Railway Age. Mr. 
Howson discussed lumber marketing from the 
customer’s standpoint. He spoke particularly 
from the standpoint of such large consumers 
of lumber as railroads and utilities. He dwelt 
at length on the possibilities from the stand- 
point of prolonged life of lumber by treatment, 
such as creosote. He pointed out the keen 
competition there is in all industries today and 
the fact that the buyer is not forced to buy 
any one product, but has the choice of many. 

J. W. Spangler, chairman of the executive 
committee of the First-Seattle Dexter-Horton 
National Bank of Seattle, was scheduled to 
speak on the value of co-operation in modern 
business. Because of the lat of the hour 
Mr. Spangler very graciously briefed his ad- 
dress, delivering some of the highlights of it 
in a few minutes” time, but what he said was 
to the point. Passing rapidly over the subject 
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of co-operation among the lumbermen, he sug- 
gested that the lumbermen could secure co- 
operation from the bankers if they would ap- 
proach the bankers on that subject. He sug- 
gested that the West Coast association should 
appoint a committee to work in co-operation 
with bankers on financial problems of the in- 
dustry; that the bankers would learn to look 
to this committee for expert advice on lumber 
financing. He mentioned that bankers have 


been known to bring undue pressure upon 
manufacturers, thereby forcing them to sell their 
products on an unwilling market in order to 
liquidate loans, and he felt that the influence of 
such a committee in some cases should be ex- 
erted to get the bankers to change their policy 
in that respect. Eventually he felt that such 
a committee might be appealed to by bankers 
for advice before making loans in the lumber 
industry, and which in some cases might be- 





come unsatisfactory loans and force liquidation. 

This closed a long series of business discys. 
sions that had occupied this large group of 
representative lumbermen from 10:30 a. m. until 
11 p. m., and the fact that they remained con. 
stantly in attendance, giving keen attention to 
all discussions, was a remarkable and exceed. 
ingly encouraging feature and one highly com. 
plimentary to the present leaders of the organi- 
zation. 


Demand Pointed Out for Fire-Resistant Wood 


Speakers at Annual Meeting of American Wood Preservers’ Association Tell 
of Satisfactory Results and of Continued Research 


SeaAtrLe, WaAsH., Jan. 30.—Closing a 3-day 
convention, with the selection of Philadelphia, 
Pa., for next year’s gathering, the twenty-sixth 
annual meeting of the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association passed into history here 
today. C. C. Cook, maintenance engineer for 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md., 
was elected president for the coming year. It 
was decided that the secretary-manager’s office 
be moved to Washington, D. C. 

No subject on the entire program was of 
more importance to the commercial treating 
plants, nor, indeed, to the lumber and timber 
industries, than that of preparing a wide range 
of treated lumber for distribution through the 
retail lumber yards of the nation. The experi- 
ment being made in Ohio was referred to as 
a step which is being watched closely to the 
end that knowledge gained would result in deal- 
ers everywhere being able to furnish consum- 
ers with almost any kind of treated lumber. 

Records were quoted showing that only a 
small percentage of the nation’s cut of lumber 
is treated. More than three-fourths of this 
treated lumber is utilized by railroads and other 
large corporations as ties and poles. However, 
preserved lumber is needed for general construc- 
tion. As a speaker put it succinctly, by adding 
approximately 12 percent to the cost of his 
bridge material through preservative treatment 
the probable life of the structure was increased 
three times; hence the money spent for treat- 
ment became a highly paying investment. 

In addition to the true timber conservation 
possible through the use of treated lumber there 
is now an added urge to advance the day when 
such lumber may be readily purchased through 
the retail lumbermen of the nation in order to 
ward off the attacks of termites, which, in some 
States, have caused much alarm and some real 
damage. 

The fireproofing of wood, or at least increas- 
ing its resistance to fire, was another subject 
of interest. Engineers stated it is possible thus 
to treat lumber so it will not support combus- 
tion, and that the present wood-preserving 
equipment can probably be used in the applica- 
tion of the fire-proofing agent. 

Speakers told of instances where structures 
of so-called “permanent” materials had failed 
and had to be replaced, while the treated lum- 
ber used in the same structures remained in 
good condition. 


Points to Association’s Responsibility 


Retiring President H. E. Horrocks, of Seat- 
tle, voiced the responsibility resting upon the 
association and its members to keep the treating 


standards high and thus protect the public in ~ 


its use of treated lumber for whatever purpose 
it may be required or desirable; whether to 
combat natural decay fungi, or insect attack. 
He can foresee a vast future for the industry in 
furnishing treated lumber for use in building 
construction when the problems of properly pre- 
paring it, and insuring that it will reach the 
user undamaged, have been overcome. One of 
the greatest problems is to provide means for 
re-treating lumber that must be framed at the 
construction site: it is nec to treat prop- 
erly all cut ends of preserved lumber if the 


wood preserving of the entire job is to give 
satisfaction. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in 
his address told the wood preservers he had 
confidence in their ability to work out methods 
of furnishing and distributing properly preserved 
lumber for general construction through the re- 
tail lumber dealers; and urged the importance 
of making such lumber available soon. 


More than 300 delegates were registered, com- 
ing from all parts of the nation. Seventy wives 
accompanied their husbands to the convention. 

Entertainment features included a day’s visit 
to the big Long-Bell and Weyerhaeuser mills 
at Longview, Wash., a visit to the navy yard 
at Bremerton, social affairs for the ladies, tours 
about Seattle, and visits to the city’s industries, 
ending with the annual banquet. 


The exhibit placed at convention headquarters, 
Olympic Hotel, contained a wide range of sizes 
in structural grade Douglas fir, also a variety 
of miniature structures of framed and treated 
material, such as bridges, mine shafting, water 
pipes, culverts, highway guard-rail etc., besides 
samples of timber weakened by termites. 

The Tuesday morning session opened with a 
welcome by the mayor of Seattle, after which 
President H. E. Horrocks, of Seattle, read his 
address. 

Routine reports and appointments of com- 
mittees took up the remainder of the morning. 

The afternoon session started with a report 
of the committee on preservatives. 

Ernest Bateman, of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, told of some future problems for re- 
search. 

L. C. Drefahl, of the Grasselli Chemical Co., 
recited briefly the history of zinc chloride as a 
wood preservative, and pointed out that the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization is 
doing much to further the use of preserved wood 
by the public. 

George M. Hunt, of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., told of experiments 
conducted in treating wood to make it fire re- 
sistant. He spoke of the stimulus given by 
demands of the New York building code that 
all wood used in certain types of buildings must 
be acceptably fire-proofed, and said, “There is 
an enormous demand for a suitable fire-resistant 
wood.” The study of fire-proofing wood with 
chemicals is being continued at the laboratory 
with the financial assistance of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Wallace M. Saling, of the University of 
Idaho, told of experiments which prove that 
“blue stained” lumber absorbs wood preserva- 
tives more readily than unstained lumber of 
the same species. 

P. E. Phillip, deputy minister and public 
works engineer, Victoria, B. C., in an interest- 
ing description of a timber bridge recently 
built, said of the studies conducted before de- 
ciding to use preserved wood: “It was our 
conclusion that the life expectancy of timber 
truss spans can be tripled by proper pre-fram- 
ing and preservative treatment of all the truss 
members.” He further found that the increased 
cost for an average span thus treated, when 
ready for traffic is only 12 percent, while the 


increased life expectancy is 33 percent. The 
bridge cited by the speaker as an example con- 
sisted of five Howe truss spans, of which two 
were 150-foot shore spans and three 180-foot 
central spans. 

F, D. Mattos, manager treating plants for 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, told. of treat- 
ing Douglas fir. This wood comprises 90 per- 
cent of the output of its treating plants, and 
the results obtained have been so satisfactory 
the company has greatly increased its use of fir. 


Discussion on the Termite Problem 


The closing session on Thursday brought 
forth some interesting data on the termite prob- 
lem. While perhaps the most spectacular dam- 
age has been done in southern California, it 
also was shown that termite damage had been 
found in many States, particularly south, though 
from the floor of the convention came reports 
of damage personally known to delegates in 
Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas and elsewhere. 

A moving picture showing termites at work 
was displayed in connection with an address by 
Merle Randall, professor of chemistry, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. Mr. Randall 
told of the ravages of the insects on wood struc- 
tures of all kinds, pointing out that the ave- 
nues of travel from city to city were by the 
untreated pole lines of the railroads, telegraph 
or telephone companies etc. He said further 
that “so far only the larger users of wood 
have become conscious of the tremendous toll 
involved in the use of unwisely placed timber. 
. . . [ can not emphasize too strongly that I do 
not advocate preservative treatment of all tim- 
bers used for structural purposes, but I do 
advocate a sane policy of the use of a proper 
preservative where it is needed.” 

Chester J. Hogue, of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, presented a very com- 
plete paper on structural grades of Douglas 
fir, which, through publication in the conven- 
tion records, will become available for every 
member of that association. He referred to the 
complete display of structural timbers which 
was a part of the exhibits at the convention. 

Announcement was made of removal of the 
offices of the American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation from Chicago to 1104 Chandler Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

New officers chosen are: 


President—C. C. Cook, Baltimore, Md. 

First vice president—J. S. Penney, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Second vice 
Chicago. 

Secretary-treasurer—H. T. Dawson, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (re-elected). 


president—E. T. Howson, 





“Tue GLuinc oF Woop,” a handbook which 
embodies several years of research by T. R: 
Truax, of the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., has been translated into Ger- 


man by L. M. Cohn-Wegner, a leading wood- 
working engineer of Berlin, according to word 
received at the laboratory. The handbook 1s 
issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture and is available for distribution at 
25 cents a copy. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Feb. 11-12—Virginia Commercial Forestry Confer- 
ence, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va. 


11-13—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 


“association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Feb. 11-13—Southwestern Iowa _ Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council 


Bluffs, Iowa. Annual, 


Feb, 12-13—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual. 


Feb. 14-15—Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Monticello Hotel, Char- 
lottesville, Va. Annual, 

Feb. 18—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 18-20—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 18-21—Sawmill Engineering Conference, Long- 
view, Wash. Annual. 


Feb, 19—West Side Hardwoood Club, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 


Association of Commission 


Feb. 19-20—National 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Lumber Salesmen, 
Annual. 


Feb. 19-21—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Assecia- 
tion, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. Annual. 
Feb. 20-22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual, 

Feb. 24-25—Lumbermen’s Short Course, Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College of Texas, College 
Station, Tex. Annual. 

Feb. 25—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

Feb. 24-26—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Annual. 

Feb. 25.—Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Clinton, Iowa, Annual. 

Feb. 26-27—Tennessee Retail Lumber, Millwork & 
Supply Association, Hotel John Sevier, John- 
son City, Tenn. Annual. 

March 3-5—Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, Portland, Ore. Ann 

March 4-5—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. Annual, 

March 6—Empire State Lumber Salesmen’s Asso- 
prot Hotel Onondaga, Syracuse, Ss 

nnual, 


March 7-8—Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association, 


Chamber of Commerce Buiiding, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Annual, 
March 20-21—Millwork Cost Bureau, Chicago. 


Annual. 


March 21—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City.- Annual. 


March 24-26—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual, 


April 8-10—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Dallas, Tex, Annual, . 


April 9-10—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual, 

April 10-12—Southern Forestry Congress, 
Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual, 


April 29-30, May 1—National Association of Rail- 
road Tie Producers, Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual, 


April 29-May 1—American Forestry Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 


May 8-9—Florida Lumber & Millwork Aagsociation, 
Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


Hotel 





To Be “Dumb-Bell” Convention 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 4—‘“The trouble 
with conventions has always been that every- 
body that goes to them is a ‘wise guy,’” insists 
Don S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and so 
Don, whose startlingly original ideas have often 
injected an astonishing degree of merriment 
and interest into what might otherwise have 
become dull conferences, is inviting everyone 


attending the fortieth annual convention of the 


Wisconsin association, Feb. 18, 19 and 20, to 
come humbly and abjectly confessing their ig- 
norance. 


The invitations which are being sent out are 
undoubtedly unlike any to participate in a meet- 
ing or convention that have ever been sent out 
before. They consist of an application blank 
ior charter membership in “The Royal Order 
of Dumb-Bells.” Secretary Montgomery puts 
himself in the lowest position of all. At the 
bottom of the blank is a space for approval of 
the candidate by the “Dumbest Dumb-Bell,” as 
Don modestly describes himself. Those who 
receive the blank are dared to sign and mail 
it back to Mr. Montgomery’s office. 


The “dumb-bells” are to dine at noon, Feb. 
20, in the restaurant of the Auditorium, and 
then the “dumb-bell” competition is to start. 
Each dumb-bell is to strive to confess more 
dumbness than the other. Dark secrets are to 
be dragged out of their concealment, skeletons 
will rattle as the confessions of ignorance are 
publicly made with mutual assistance. Fear- 
lessness of the other fellow’s opinion is to be 
the keynote of the whole affair because every- 
one meets on the common ground of con- 
fessed ignorance. Each dealer is to outline 
“how little—not how much—he knows.” 


There is abundance of food for thought in 
the list of subjects that have been suggested 
for confession-making material. New trends in 
the lumber world are included in topics such 
as the organization of local home modernizing 
bureaus; the manner of financing the home 
builder and whether to do it; costs of operat- 
ing trucks; how to meet the out-of-town roofing 
competitor and what sort of a club to use on 
his cranium; the $12,000,000 offered to Wiscon- 
sin lumber dealers to finance building. 


Confessional questions include some very dis- 
turbing ones, such as: Does the inter-locking 
“hook-up” of insulation, gypsum and roofing 
manufacturers mean an increase in competition, 
new dealers and what else? Will the distribu- 
tion of yet-to-be-invented substitutes for lum- 
ber and other building materials strengthen or 
destroy the dealer? What forces some dealers 
into contracting? Are quantity discounts on 
roofing desirable? What is the effect of chain 
stores on the community? What are the dis- 
advantages to the dealer in the various financ- 
ing plans? Does the co-operation received 


from the cement manufacturers warrant the 
dealer in continuing to handle cement? 


And similar questions for the lumberman’s 
confiteor continue to arrive daily in the office 
of he who humorously describes himself as 
“the dumbest of the dumb.” 


The members of the Royal Order will wear 
a fitting bit of msignia which is simply a card- 
board dumb-bell in diabolical red on each side 
of which is printed the laconic promise to at- 
tend the tryst: “I will be there Thursday noon.” 

Mr. Montgomery’s inclination to waggery will 
also enliven many of the other events of the 
convention including the Hoo-Hoo dinner, caba- 
ret and concat, the “One-Ring Circus Whoopee 
Birthday Party” and the association dinner 
dance which will wind up the convention. 


Will Hear About Financing 


One of the ‘most important subjects to be 
discussed at the annual convention of the IIli- 
nois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association 
is that of financing home building. This sub- 
ject will be presented on Thursday morning, 
Feb. 13, by Arthur Goodwillie, of the American 
Home Security Corporation, of Chicago. In a 
letter to the members in this connection, Secre- 
tary J. F. Bryan said: 

Mr. Goodwillie is perhaps one of the best 
informed men on building financing in the 
country. His corporation has been success- 
fully operating exclusively in Chicago and 
the near suburbs. Mr. Goodwillie has plans 
for an extension of building financing to 
cover all of Illinois. He will explain it and 
outline the plan of a subsidiary organiza- 
tion that will be available throughout the 
State. His company is well financed and has 
connections with large financial interests so 
that he has been able to operate successfully 
and to meet all legitimate demands for in- 
stallment loans up to 75 percent of the value 
of the real estate and completed buildings. 


Secretary Bryan had a conference last Satur- 
day with Mr. Goodwillie and E. C Hole, man- 
ager of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who is 
a member of a special committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to 
investigate plans for a national finance corpor- 
ation. At this conference Mr. Goodwillie out- 
lined the history of his own organization and 
gave some details regarding plans for an ex- 
tension of the activities of the corporation. He 
will discuss this subject in full before the board 
of directors of the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association on Monday, Feb. 10, and 
then will present his plan to the convention on 
Thursday. alae LI A 

If advance reservations are any indication, 
the coming annual convention of this associa- 
tion promises to be the most largely attended 
of any in its history. In addition to the im- 
portant subject of financing home building, 


other subjects that are on the program for con- 
sideration are: 

Boosters for Building Material Business; 
Individual vs. Group Competition; Develop- 
ments in Lumber Manufacturing; the Missis- 
sippi Valley Institute; the Home Modernizing 
Movement; Why the State College Is Inter- 
ested in Agriculture; Co-ordinating Business 
Forces; Modern Methods of Selling; Dealer- 
Builder Co-operation; and a New Aid to Re- 


tailers. 
SSBB Gaai 


Get-Together Meeting in Cincinnati 

Cincinnatl, Ou10, Feb. 3.—Plans for a gen- 
eral get-together of all branches of the whole- 
sale and retail lumber trade at the next meeting 
of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club on March 
3 were announced by President Edward H. 
Ward at the meeting of the club tonight. 

President Ward invited the members of Dis- 
trict No. 1 of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers to be present in a body, and 
also requested them to see that their sales- 
men and the millwork manufacturers of Cin- 
cinnati and vicinity were invited also. 

The occasion is the address of Walter F. 
Shaw, manager of the trade extension depart- 
ment of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, who is to talk on the work of his 
department. 

Malcolm M. Stewart, manager of the for- 
eign trade department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Cincinnati, talked to the club tonight 
on the importance of export trade to the busi- 
ness of the United States. 

Another speaker was Edward A. Selfridge, 
of the lumber division of the United States 
Department of Commerce, with headquarters at 
London. Commissioner Selfridge told of the 
opportunities for the expansion of lumber trade 
in Great Britain and the European continent, 
and said that exports at this time were very 
dull but with a chance of improvement as busi- 
ness conditions improve. 


Plans of Virginia Dealers 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., Feb. 3.—Secretary M. 
Harris Mitchell has prepared a program of 
outstanding interest and importance for the 
annual convention of the Virginia Lumber & 
Building Supply Dealers’ Association, which 
will be held in this city on Feb. 14 and 15. An 
incidental feature will be a Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation to be held in the Monticello Hotel 
here on Thursday evening, Feb. 13, as a sort 
of eye opener for the convention which begins 
its annual session the next morning. On the 
evening of Friday, Feb. 14, a banquet will be 
held, with W. Albie Barksdale, of Charlottes- 
ville, as toastmaster. The subjects outlined for 
the business sessions of the convention are as 
follows: 

“Heppenstall Moisture Meter,” practical dem- 
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onstration by A. C. Henderson, Tagliabue Manu- 


facturing Co., manufacturer, of Brooklyn; 
“Operating Results of Building Material Dealers 
in 1928,” Prof. Carl N. Schmalz, associate direc- 
tor of the Harvard Bureau of Business Research, 
Boston; “What’s Happening to Lumber?” R. E. 
Saberson, Weyerhaeuser Forest Products, St. 
Paul; “SPA Contribution to Industry,” J. 8. 
Farish, Jacksonville (Fla.), manager of the 
Southern Pine Association; “Hoo-Hoo Plans and 
Services,” F. A. Hofheins, Junior Hoo-Hoo of 
the Supreme Nine; “Our Building Habits Are 
Changing,” Louis Brandt, housing engineer, 
Pittsburgh; “Handling the Credit Risk,” T. J. 
Griffin, manager of the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ 
Credit Corporation Buffalo; “Some Problems of 
Dealers and Their Solution,” Frank B. McKenna, 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., New York; “Mod- 
ernizing,” F. A. Hofheins, president, Weatherbest 
Stained Shingle Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y.; 
“Modern Methods of Selling Lumber,” Dr. Paul 
W. Ivey, sales counsellor, General Motors, Du- 
Pont, Standard Oil and others. 


New York Retailers Elect 


New York, Feb. 3.—Robert R. Kloess, of 
the Brooklyn Union Lumber Co., was re- 
elected president of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of New York, at the recent annual 
meeting in Hotel Pennsylvania. Other officers 
are: 

Vice president—Charles 
Lumber Co. 

Treasurer—Joseph Belucci, Brooklyn Mold- 
ing Co. 

Secretary and general counsel—Seymour 
W. Finkelstein. 

Sergeant-at-arms—B. Rosenberg. 

Directors—Philip Prever, Louis Jaffe, Ed- 
ward L. Kleinman, George Reyhing, Jack 
Ratner, Ellsworth White and B. Rosenwach. 


The association, which was organized in 
1927, conducts its own credit bureau and has 
an arbitration committee for the settlement of 
disputes. 

he association will hold a beefsteak party 
at Hotel Alamac on Feb. 25. 


Western Piners in Annual 


Nore: A full report of the annual 
meeting of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association will appear in the 
Feb. 15 issue of the American Lumser- 
MAN.—EbIrTor. 


Cohen, Melrose 





[Special telegram to AmERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

Spokane, Wasu., Feb. 6—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association annual meet- 
ing was held here yesterday, and today, under 
the auspices of the association, a general meet- 
ing of the Inland Empire lumber manufacturing 
industry was held. The Tuesday meeting was 
an executive session for members only. 

All the directors and officers that have served 
during the last year were re-elected. They are 
Walter Leuthold, Deer Park, president; Walter 
Neils, Libby, Mont., vice president; Harry 
Brooks, Bend, Ore., treasurer ; and directors, E. 
H. Polleys, Missoula, Mont.; R. L. Isted, Bend, 
Ore., and J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane. The 
program of the advertising committee for 1930 
was approved. Secretary-manager S. V. Full- 
away presented a graphically illustrated survey 
of softwood production and trends during the 
last 20 years. 

Association activities and progress were re- 
viewed and plans of the different departments 
were discussed. The passing of three promi- 
nent members of the industry during the last 
year was noted with regret and suitable resolu- 
tions passed. 

At the general meeting Wednesday the work 
and accomplishments of the association were 
discussed and explained for the benefit of non- 
member lumber manufacturers by Secretary 
Fullaway and members of his staff. Trade ex- 
tension and advertising of the association were 
pictured by Carl J. Eastman, of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, advertising agents, and N. L. Cary, the 
association’s advertising manager. 

ar 3 eéley, secretary-manager West 
Coast Lumbermén’s Association, stressed the 
importance of the marketing end of the lumber 
business and told of the work and aims of the 
lumber manufacturers of the Douglas fir region, 


particularly in regard to their marketing prob- 
lems. The sessions were well attended and 
members expressed themselves as highly pleased 
with progress being made. 


Saeaae2eaneaeeaaa: 


Western Pennsylvanians in Session 


Note: A report of the Thursday and Fri- 
day sessions of the annual convention of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania will appear in the 
Feb. 15 issue of the American LuMBER- 
MAN.—EbIrTor. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PitrspurGH, Pa., Feb. 5.—There was an 
unusually large attendance present at the first 
session of the 23rd annual convention of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania this afternoon and an inter- 
esting array of exhibits is on display. 

Following cordial welcomes from various 
organizations, including the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the wholesalers and the traveling sales- 
men, the convention settled down to an inten- 
sive merchandising study. 

President A. M. Haines, of Connellville, cen- 
tered his address about the rapid and decisive 
changes that are occurring in industry and the 
importance of intelligent and exact adaptation 
of a policy to meet them. The last year has 
been a difficult one, he said, but improvement 
is in sight. It is estimated that in this dis- 
trict $9,000,000 worth of building material 
yielded a net profit of but one-half of one per- 
cent. 

The time has come, the speaker said, when 


Carolina Dealers 


Cuartotre, N. C., Feb. 3.—Inspiring, pro- 
gressive and entertaining was the official de- 
scription of the annual convention of the Caro- 
lina Retail Lumber & Building Material Deal- 
ers’ Association, held in Gastonia, N. C., Jan. 
23 and 24. 

Secretary V. W. Wheeler reported decided 
progress for the association during the last 
year, added solidarity and co-operation, and a 
marked increase in membership. While eighteen 
former members went out of business and nine 
resigned, forty-nine new members were added, 
making a net gain of twenty-two. R. M. John- 
ston, jr., won the first membership prize by 
securing eighteen new members, E. V. Harris, 
of Tarboro, N. C., won the “runner up” prize 
by bringing in ten. 

At the first session of the convention J. F. 
Seiler, field engineer of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association, delivered an instruc- 
tive address on “Preserved Lumber,” describing 
the proper application of correct preservatives 
for specific uses. He stated that with an added 
cost of about 10 percent lumber could be given 
added life of fifteen to forty years. He also 
gave warning against lumber that had been 
treated in such a way as to produce stain but 
no preservative. 

The closing session was the cccasion of 
other inspiring addresses. G. A. LaVallee, gen- 
eral vice president of the Marietta Paint & 
Color Co., of Marietta, Ohio, spoke on the 
“Down-Town Trend,” stating that now there 
were more than 200 down-town lumber stores. 
He emphasized the fact that today builders 
were no longer confining themselves to blue 
prints and 2x4’s, but were making an appeal 
through the finished product and through color 
combinations, and that the wife was coming in 
for her share of decision as to what materials 
and color schemes were to be used in the new 
home. + 
H. H. Baxter, of Charlotte, N. C., suggested 
plans of merchandising, dealing with the 


down-town store, newspaper advertising and 
various other sales plans. Through his unique 
displays Mr. Baxter showed that the public 
spends 38.2 percent for food 31.7 for recreation, 
16.6 for clothing, and only 13.5 for housing. 
Other speakers were R. G. Wray, of Reids- 





improving yard management is not enough, 
The changes made must improve the entire fabric 
of merchandising. Scientific price setting myst 
be learned and an effort must be made to get 
a fair share of the consumer’s dollar returned 
to the building industry. 

The film, “Dealers and Dollars” was pre. 
sented and explained by Harry J. Colman. 

E. A. Wigman conducted a brief discussion 
about legitimate trade in car lots. No sharp 
difference of opinion was developed and the 
old ethical standard of division of trade was 
reaffirmed. 

W. C. Moore, of Philadelphia, cost account. 
ant, contented himself with a brief comment 
upon a cost system and made a detailed analysis 
of national business conditions. He said that 
this year can be made a good year by carefyl 
merchandising through knowing costs and mar- 
kets, setting sound sales policies and keeping 
collections up. Much money, he said, has been 
released by the stock market slump for sound 
building investments. 

The convention will be guests of the Pitts. 
burgh wholesalers tonight at the Keystone 
Athletic Club. 


[Report of this convention to be continued in 
next week’s issue.] 


Evansville Club to Meet 


EvANSVILLE, INp., Feb. 3.—Frank C. Storton, 
president of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, 
has announced that the next regular meeting 
of the club will be held at the Vendome hotel 
on Feb. 11, and that an interesting program 
is being arranged. 


Report Growth 


ville, on “Are We Giving Too Much or Too 
Little Service?” P. W. Combs, advertising 
manager of the Atlas Portland Cement Co,, 
on “Personality in Merchandising ;” C. C. Fon- 
ville, secretary of the Standard Realty & Se- 
curity Co., Burlington, N. C., on “Trend of 
the Lumber Business.” 

The convention adopted a resolution favoring 
the adoption of a sales policy similar to that 
of the Portland Cement Association of one 
price for each dealer in a given locality regard- 
less of quantity, and limiting each dealer’s ter- 
ritory to a given area. The convention also 
expressed approval of the policy of the Port- 
land Cement Association of marketing its 
products through legitimate dealers and encour- 
aging the dealers with a 10-cent differential on 
purchases in carload quantities. 

All visiting lumbermen were given com- 
plimentary tickets to the Webb Theatre to 
see a picture entitled “Transformation,” a reel 
depicting the modernization of the present-day 
home. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—J. C. Cauthen, Rock Hill Lumber 
Co., Rock Hill, 8. C. 

First vice president—H. H. Baxter, Central 
Lumber Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Second vice president—G. J. Cunningham, 
Cunningham Lumber Co., Columbia, S. C. 

Third vice president—E. V. Harris, Harris 
& Son (Inc.), Tarboro, N. C. 

Secretary and treasurer—V. W. Wheeler, 
Charlotte, N. @ 


The executive council will meet soon to out- 
line the plans for the coming year. - 

The mid-summer convention of the associa- 
tion will be held at Wrightsville Beach, N. C., 
in July. A. 

H. H. Baxter and his committee on exhibits 
provided an interesting feature of the conven- 
tion. There were sixteen booths demonstrating 


products of such established firms as Andersen : 


Frame Corporation, Blue Ridge Talcum Co. 
Bright-Brooks Iimber Co., Creo-Dipt ©o., 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., Marietta 
Paint & Color Co., Philip Carey Co., Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Sisalkraft Co. and. DeWalt 
Products Corporation. 
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Hardwood Inquiries and Sales Improving 


British Importers Visit Mills 


BaLtimorE, Mp., Feb. 3—Some wholesale dis- 
tributers today received calls from Robert Mc- 
Lean, who was for years active here as a 
shipper, and who also engaged in manufactur- 
ing in the Norfolk district, but whose latest 
connection is with Edmiston & ‘Mitchels, timber 
brokers, of Glasgow. He was accompanied by 
Mr. Mitchels. Both had arrived in this coun- 
try only a few days ago and were making a 
start on about one month’s trip to the produc- 
ing regions, especially in the South. They 
called on Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, with 
whom they conferred at some length. They 
reported that prospects abroad are showing some 
improvement and that expectations of a consid- 
erably better business were being entertained. 
They left here for points in the South. Mr. 
McLean was for some years the representative 
in England of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber 
Co., of Philadelphia, but made a change re- 
cently, when Edmiston & Mitchels established 
a London office, of which he will have charge. 


Some Items Are More Active 


PittspuRGH, Pa., Feb. 4.—Dealers who spe- 
cialize in West Virginia hardwoods noted an 
improvement in sales last week. Demand, 
however, seemed to center around certain 
items of beech, white oak and _ poplar, 
very little improvement being noted in 
sales of red oak. Chestnut is a little more ac- 
tive in FAS wormy. Industrial trade con- 
tinues very slack, mills reporting. surpluses of 
blocking and other industrial timbers. There 
is a continued slight improvement in demand 
for sap gum from the furniture trade. The 
automobile industry has not yet released ship- 
ments. Accumilation of maple in some quar- 
ters have therefore resulted in lower quota- 
tions, especially on 2-inch stock. The coal 
mining concerns are requiring very little stock. 


Demand for Some Items Improves 


LouisvILte, Ky., Feb. 3—The hardwood 
market is in very fair shape, with a number 
of items in improved demand. Automobile 
business has not picked up a great deal here, 
but some of those attending conventions here 
last week said that they were selling more 
to automotive interests. Veneer business is 
good but demand for plywoods of all kinds is 
slow. Numerous sales of hardwoods have been 
reported in the last week or ten days, largely 
in one- or two-car lots. There has been a fair 
volume of mixed-car business. Furniture, rail- 
road and planing mill interests have been the 
more active buyers. The flooring factories 
continue to buy quite sparingly. Export busi- 
ness is fair, and a trifle better than it was. 
Local kiln drying interests, while not crowded, 
report a satisfactory volume of business. Stocks 
of local companies are reported to be normal. 

Prices at Louisville on inch stocks are as 
follows: Poplar, FAS southern, $83@87; Ap- 
palachian, $95; saps and selects, $60@68; No. 
1, $47@54; No. 2 A, $35@40; No. 2 B, $24@ 
27. Walnut, FAS, $240@250; selects, $165@ 
170; No. 1, $92@95; No. 2, $40. Plain sap 
gum; FAS, $55; No. 1, $40@42; quartered 
sap, FAS, $62; No. 1, $45@47. Plain red gum, 
FAS, $95; No. 1, $50; quartered red, FAS, 
$100; No. 1, $52. Cottonwood, $51, $35 and 
$32. Ash, $75, $50 and $30. Southern red 
oak, $65, $48 and $38; white, $85, $50 and $40. 
Appalachian plain red oak, $85 and $55; plain 
white, $96 and $58; quartered white, $135 and 
$75; quartered red, $110 and $60. 

Neither Fred Fegeol, of the Mengel Body 
Co., nor Joe Sweets, of the Mengel Co., both 


body wood buyers, has been taking on much 
additional stock of late. They admit that the 
two plants are now cutting more freely, and 
will be in much larger production by the lat- 
ter part of February. 

It was reported that a considerable amount 
of lumber was sold during the hardwood con- 
vention in Louisville last week. Buyers from 
several large consuming industries were seen 
about the Brown Hotel, and also a number of 
jobbers. 

C. S. Willett, of the W. R. Willett Lumber 
Co., Louisville, is back at the office after spend- 
ing the better part of several weeks on the 
road, part of the time in the southern mill 
sections, and later in consuming territory. 


Doings of Buffalo Lumbermen 


BurraLo, N. Y., Feb. 3.—Buffalo retail 
lumbermen are pleased at the election of George 
J. Zimmermann, president of Zimmermann 
(Inc.), as president of the Northeastern Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, as he has been 
active in that organization and in the local re- 








Photo showing an unusual type of building 
for a tourist apartment house on the seawall 
at Galveston, Tex. Built of lumber, of course. 
Snapped by a special correspondent for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





tail association, of which he was president sev- 
eral years ago. His firm has always been one 
of the most progressive members of the local 
retail trade. 

The Wells Lumber Co., Falconer, N. Y., has 
i its name to the Regal Lumber Co. 
(Inc.). 

The annual election of Mixer & Co. was held 
at the company’s office on Feb. 1, when all 
officers were re-elected. 

Among lumbermen who have been spending 
some time in Miami, Fla., lately are L. N. 
Whissel and C. F. Sullivan. H. Morton Jones, 
vice president of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., 
North Tonawanda, left this week for a visit at 
Miami and to the mills of the South. T. J. 
Wilson, of the Wilson Lumber & Box Co., 
Tonawanda, is spending the remainder of the 
winter in the South. Joseph Mason, of the 
Marine Lumber Co., is taking a vacation in 
Miami and Havana. H. L. Abbott, who re- 
cently retired as vice president of the Atlantic 
Lumber Co., left last week for a stay of sev- 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 86 and 87 


eral weeks in California. C. J. Ehrmann, of 
the West Seneca Lumber Co., left for Cuba 
after attending the retailers’ convention in New 
York. 

Visitors to the lumber trade last week in- 
cluded : . E. Diamond, representative at 
Cleveland for the Pickering Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City; George W. Allport, manager oak 
flooring department, Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
— City; A. W. DeLaplante, Welland. 
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Spot Orders Slow; Inquiry Good 

CINCINNATI, Ou10, Feb. 4.--While spot busi- 
ness in Appalachian hardwood items is inclined 
to be a little dull, the belief prevails that by 
the middle of February the industrial demand 
will start in earnest. There are a number of 
inquiries from eastern wholesalers for small 
amounts. Industrial inquiry is promising. Auto 
factories are asking for prices on oak, hard and 
soft maple, elm and ash in the customary sizes. 
The best inquiry for it has come early this 
season, and is from various railroads of the 
central West and eastern States. Railroads 
are submitting specifications for bridge timbers, 
car repair material and building items. A good 
many inquiries for switch ties are being re- 
ceived also. Demand from furniture plants is 
poor. Factories in the Shelbyville‘ district of 
Indiana write that the results of the recent 
Chicago were rather disappointing. Demand 
for better furniture was not up to expectations. 
Cheaper furniture for the mail order trade was 
apparently the only active kind. Dimension 
manufacturers report an exceptionally good in- 
quiry for gum, oak, basswood and poplar 
squares. Prices are firm. 

In the opinion of the hardwood wholesalers, 
the most encouraging factor of the situation is 
that, in the face of lean spot business, the mills 
are not inclined to cut prices, though there are 
some mills, particularly in the Southwest, which 
are willing to make concessions. Both mills 
and wholesalers are convinced that there will 
be an abundance of business when the auto 
factories get under way, and prices will be 
firmer instead of weaker. 

All kinds of building lumber are dull, orders 
for pine, cypress and Pacific coast.stocks being 
exceptionally light. But an easing up of money 
in the Cincinnati district gives hope of relief. 
It looks as if contractors will strain every 
nerve to start operations earlier this spring, to 
make up for the delays last fall because of 
money being too tight. 


Woods Operations Almost Impossible 


Warren, ARK. Feb. 3—Bad weather 
throughout this section has made it impossible 
for several large operators.to secure logs and 
has forced them to reduce their production, 
One or two other large operators have closed 
for repairs. High water is still hindering. log- 
ging in all bottom lands. The ground here- 
abouts has thawed out and the woods are so 
soft that it is next to impossible for woods 
crews to operate. One or two mills are for- 
tunate enough to have a big supply of hard- 
wood logs on hand, and are not actively in the 
log market. 

Continued severe weather in the North has 
slowed up business, though a fair number of 
orders are coming through, particularly for 
flooring and hardwood trim. Both sap and red 
gum are in fair demand. 





A Proressor’s TROUBLES 
“You seem discouraged about these examina- 
tion papers.” 
“Yes,” said the professor, “I’ve got to flunk 
the prettiest girl in my class.” 
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FOR SALE = Recent Eastern Developments 


Planing Mill and Manufacturing Plant 


in Los Angeles, California 


in successful operation for past thirty years. 
Has best of reputation and thorough equip- 
ment for manufacturing cabinet work, finish, 
special detail material, etc. Also has con- 
tracting and building department. Can show 
a successful record. Building site 150x325 
located on railroad track with sheds, kiln, 
factory, also machinery. Reason for sale, 
party owning same all these years is growing 
old and desires to retire. Full information 
furnished responsible parties. Fine oppor- 
tunity step into a growing business. 


Address “E-222,” care American Lumberman 


FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. 























Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect invoices 
and discount drafts. 
Commercial Credits 
for exports & imports 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight 
Brokers 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 

































SDIM ENSION: STOCK: 
BIRCH-BEECH-MAPLE 


We cut your stock to order 
after being carefully Kiln- 
dried - large Kiln capacity. 
Let us figure on your 
requirements. 


We also manufacture Rough or Dressed 
PINE -HEMLOCK AND 
.. HARDWOOD LUMBER 
IDEAL’ Steel B Rock 
FLOORING 

















ae 
MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade 


Brown Dimension Co. 
(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
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Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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| VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
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Pennsylvania’s Big Forest Purchase 


HARRISBURG, Pa,, Feb. 3—The recent trans- 
fer by the Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., 
of Williamsport, to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, of 132,000 acres of forest land recorded 
the largest forest land purchase ever made in 
the history of the State. The purchase price 
of the land was $3 an acre and the land will be 
divided between the State Forest Commission 
and the State Game Commission. The Central 
Pennsylvania Lumber Co. has been among the 
largest lumber operators in Pennsylvania and 
has achieved a notable reputation for acquiring 
quality timber lands, and the purchase com- 
pleted by the Commonwealth is regarded as 
particularly advantageous both in the matter of 
price per acre and the quality of land for tim- 
ber production. 

The appointment of Willis M. Baker as di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania Forest Research In- 
stitute, at Mont Alto, recently was announced 
by the State Department of Forests and Waters. 
The Pennsylvania Forest Research Institute is 
unique in that it is the only one of its kind 
maintained by a State Department of Forestry 
in the United States. 


Augment Business Through New Plant 


Newserry, Pa., Feb. 3.—Indicative of changes 
in industry in this section is the splendid new 
plant of the Sweet's Steel Co., which occupies 
a site on which formerly was located a sawmill. 
On this site during the last eight months a 


ing forward to, and confidently expecting, a 
substantial increase in tonnage for 1930, 

The plant, covering an area of 50 acres, o¢- 
cupies the site of the old Dodge lumber milf, 
In addition 42 acres are occupied by 96 houses 
provided by the company for its workmen, 


Kiln Drying Courses 

Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 3.—Announcement has 
been made that the next course in kiln drying 
at the New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse will be given beginning on March 25 
and ending April 5. More than 100 men have 
attended these courses, and many factories have 
found the instruction so valuable that they have 
repeatedly sent men to take the course. It 
requires only ten days away from the factory, 
but the training is intensive and full of prac- 
tical work. Full information may be had by 
writing to the New York State College of For- 
estry, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Forest Show To Be Big Event 


READING, Pa., Feb, 3—Final details are rap- 
idly being whipped into shape for the Forest, 
Conservation & Tree Show, to be held at the 
Berkshire Hotel, in this city, Feb. 17 to 22, 
In addition to local exhibits and those of the 
State of Pennsylvania and the United States For- 
est Service, there will be a number of exhibits 
from other States, including an interesting dis- 
play supplied by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 














New, modernized plant of Sweet’s Steel Co. at Newberry, Pa. 


complete transformation has taken place, as dur- 
ing that time the plant of the Sweet’s Steel Co. 
has been completely modernized, new mills, new 
furnaces, new motor drives, annealing beds and 
some of the necessary equipment of the latest 
type being installed. This company manufac- 
tures more than a hundred products. One of 
the important activities incident to its expan- 
sion is the manufacture of steel posts. Fence, 
sign and route marker posts of the flanged leg 
channel type are turned out at this plant, and 
officials of the company report that their sale 
of posts is rapidly expanding. Another im- 
portant product, the quality of which has been 
brought up to the highest possible point, is 
reinforcing bars. By the company’s new and 
improved process, bars with a much higher de- 
gree of ductility are produced. 

While this company has enjoyed a satisfac- 
tory business during 1929, with its new line of 
reinforcing bars and its rapidly increasing post 
business, combined with the constant demand 
for all of its other products, officials are look- 


Association, of Seattle, exhibits from California 
and from Illinois. The exhibits will include 
forest fire prevention, tree planting, forest tree 
care, use of forest products, home building and 
rayon silk. During the week visiting speakers 
will address the Kiwanis and Rotary clubs, and 
the feature of the week will be the dinner meet- 
ing on the evening of February 20 at the En- 
gineer’s Club. The principal guest and speaker 
of the evening will be A. T. Upson, assistant 
trade extension manager of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, who will talk 
on “City Homes on Acre Plots.” Lumber deal- 
ers, bankers, builders, realtors, city and county 
officials, and officials of the public utility com- 
panies, all have expressed a deep interest in 
this meeting and are planning to attend them- 
selves and bring their employees in large num- 
bers. The Bell Telephone Co., Consumers Gas 
Co., Metropolitan-Edison Electric Co. and the 
Glidden Paint Co. are among the large corpora- 
tions that have promised their support and at- 
tendance. 
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Local newspapers have carried numerous 


‘stories about these coming events and large 


posters all over the city are calling attention 
0 them. 

Commeuting on this widespread interest, 
Solan L. Parkes said: “While this is a forest 
show, the Upson meeting will be the one hav- 
ing the largest attendance.” Among other im- 
portant speakers who will address meetings dur- 
ing the week are C. H. Collingwood, of the 
American Forestry Association; Prof. J. C. 
Illick, State forester of Pennsylvania; Jacob 
M. Hoffman, chief, bureau of parks of Penn- 
sylvania; W. E. Montgomery, chief, bureau of 
accounts of the department of forests and wa- 
ters of Pennsylvania, and George H. Wirt, chief 
forest fire warden of Pennsylvania. 


A Fine Piece of Woodwork 


Canton, Mo., Feb. 3.—The Canton Planing 
Mill Co. has recently built a beautiful com- 
munion table for the Columbia (‘Mo.) Christian 
church, which was recently remodeled and 
added to at a cost of about $100,000. The table 
was built to the plans and specifications of the 
church’s architect by one of the Canton Plan- 
ing ‘Mill Co.’s most skilled mechanics. 

This fine specimen~of church furniture is 
made of clear oak, and is 24 inches wide, 84 
inches long and 30 inches high. The carving is 
exquisite but not excessive. The finish will be 
medium dark varnish dressed down. When fin- 
ished the piece will have a value of $200. All 
the millwork in this new church was supplied 
by the Canton Planing Mill Co. 


Important Sales Conference 


PorTsMOUTH, Onto, Feb. 3.—The sales con- 
ference held here by the Vulcan Corporation 
recently was attended by plant managers and 
salesmen from all parts of the country. Con- 
siderable time was spent checking up manu- 
facturing methods pursued in the last, heel and 
golf club factories in Portsmouth. A _ great 
many technical problems were discussed that 
will enable Vulcan representatives to serve the 
shoe manufacturers to better advantage. At an 
elaborate dinner held during the conference, 
several officers, department heads and plant 
managers were speakers, The Vulcan Corpora- 
tion is a large user of wood. 


Loggers Decry Taxation Methods 


Mapison, Wis., Feb. 3.—Plain language was 
used by A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh lumberman, in 
presenting the loggers’ side of the picture at the 
third of a series of conferences held by the 
Wisconsin State land commission, Jan. 30. He 
said that the attitude of the State, counties 
and towns was hampering reforestation in sev- 
eral ways. Because of heavy taxes the loggers 
have been forced to hurry their operations, 
the result being indiscriminate and careless cut- 
ting of the timber supply. Part of the funds 
raised by taxation against the loggers ought 
to be used to protect the property of timber 
owners. The lumberman ought not to be com- 
_ to pay for the recreational facilities of the 

tate. 

R.. B. Goodman, Sawyer-Goodman Co., 
Marinette, Wis., outlined four essentials of a 
selective cutting program which is being car- 
ried out by his company in Marinette County. 
He said: 

The forest must be of such character as to 
Species, density of stand and market accessi- 
bility that the selectively cut area offers a 
future growth in value that warrants the in- 
vestment, the hazard and deferring of the 
realization. The undertaking is highly tech- 
nical in its application to a given forest area 
and can be only undertaken by experienced 
forestry controls. The program of selective 
cutting and reforestation must be confined 
to land areas not prospectively more valuable 
for agriculture. The areas set aside for se- 
lective cutting must,be so situated that the 
owner may assure himself that he can pro- 
tect them from fire. 

An investment of $600,000 annually for 20 





years in planting forests would produce a 
revenue of $25,000,000 a year for the State, 
beginning in 40 or 50 years, J. S. Bordner, 


‘who is conducting an economic land survey for 


the Wisconsin department of agriculture and 
markets, told the conference. 

Mr. Goodman later explained the changes 
in the operations of the Sawyer-Goodman Co., 
which now takes the tops of the trees for 
chemical distillation; sells pulpwood; manufac- 
tures lumber, lath, shingles, hardwood squares 
and sheet veneers; is cutting dimension stock 
and other hardwood items and has put in dry 
kiln equipment. It will take about ten years 
to complete the first cycle of selective cutting. 
The company has started a tree nursery and 
while the first cutting is under way, bare 
lands will be planted within the forestation 
areas. 


Opens Car Shop Additions 


MiLwavKeEE, Wis., Feb. 3.—Approximately 
$3,400,000 for building new cars, improving ex- 
isting equipment and repairing old cars has 
been allotted for the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad Co. shops at West 
Milwaukee, it was announced at the formal 
opening of the new $1,000,000 shop additions, 
Feb. 1, in an address by K. F. Nystrom, super- 
intendent. This will embody an increase of 
about $650,000 over expenditures at this point 
last year and does not include work on locomo- 
tives, a number of which are built here for the 
electrified portion of the line. 

Last year 11,600,000 board feet of lumber 
was used at the West Milwaukee shops. The 
passenger car shops are housed in five buildings 
that cover seven acres and employ 700 men. 
All repairs to the Milwaukee road’s 1,312 pas- 
senger cars are made here except when of a 
minor character. The freight car department 
employing 650 is turning out fifteen repaired 
cars a day at present and will soon begin work 
on new equipment. 


New Jacksonville Concern 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 3.—Effective Feb. 
1, the Holley-Terrell Cypress Co. has succeeded 
the Terrell Lumber Co., of this city. The new 
concern is composed of A. D. Holley, who was 
until Feb. 1 manager of the Coney Lumber Co., 
and W. L. Terrell, who has been conducting 
the Terrell Lumber Co. The Holley-Terrell 
Cypress Co. is incorporated for $50,000 and will 
do a general wholesale and concentration yard 
business, handling tidewater red cypress, long- 
leaf yellow pine and southern hardwoods. Both 
Mr. Holley and Mr. Terrell have had more 
than twenty years’ experience in the manufac- 
ture and sale of these woods, and both are well 
known and popular in the trade. 


Kentucky to License Architects 


Louisvit_e, Ky., Feb. 3.—A bill that is said 
to have originated in Louisville, and which is 
well backed by material interests, builders, con- 
tractors etc., would provide for examination 
and licensing of all architects, who would have 
to pay a license to operate in the State, the bill 
providing for a board of examiners. 

This bill, before the Kentucky general as- 
sembly, passed the senate on Jan. 29 by 33 to 0. 
There has not been much if any opposition to 
it and it is considered as sure of passage. 

Senator Chandler, who sponsored the bill, 
said it would not only protect home building 
interests and home builders, but also supply 
men, as it would tend to keep outside archi- 
tects out of the State, and this in turn would 
result in building material orders for work in 
the State being placed with Kentucky building 
material houses, rather than those in other 
States or the architect’s home town. 

Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has dropped to 
91.8 for the week ended Jan. 29, 1930, from 
92.2 for the week ended Jan. 22, 1930. 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 

of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH- SOF ELM 

Try HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

Us “Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 

BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
Mais ~=©—)s Lumber Co. 



















A Brand to 
Tie to- 


Peerless) _ 
Maple 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 





AND BIRCH 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Poles, Ties and 
Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading manufacturers 
of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


The Northwestern Cooperag 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 1881 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 








PLYWOOD OF 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


DON , WISCONSIN 
Latest Price List 








Every Lumberman 
Should Have This Book 


a. “Tote -road and 

Trail,” the new vol- 

TOTE-ROAD ume of verse by Mr. 
AND TRAIL Malloch now ready 


for delivery, is the 
ee > i 








7”, 


most important and 
entertaining that 
has come from his 
pen. It represents 
the ripe genius of 
nearly forty years’ 
association, as boy 
and man, with the 
lumber business, It 
assembles in a sin- 
gle volume the best 
that he has written 
hitherto unpublished 
in book form, 


No book of verse 
will afford a lum- 
berman or logger 
greater joy, or serve as a more v elcome gift 
to his friend. 

“Tote-road and Trail” has been printed 
in the manner of which it is worthy; bound 
in cloth, gold stamped, and witk gilt tep. 
The illustrations are in full color, from a 
series of oil paintings by Oliver Kemp, the 
New York artist. Sent, postpaid, for $1.50, 


American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Hardwoods 


O Plain and Quartered 
Uniform Color, Soft Texture 


Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 





MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 
Mowbray &Robinson 
Lumber Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Perkins Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 






Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, 























Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 

















CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 





and Shingles 
} Also Tupelo Lumber. and have Complete 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 











HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Better Utilization of Wood 


Economy in Short-Length Lumber 


Wasuinecton, D. C., Feb. 3.—A bulletin is- 
sued by the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization explains how farmers may save 
money in building and construction work of 
various kinds by using short-length lumber. 

About 20 percent of the lumber which goes 
into the average farm house or barn is ordi- 
narily bought in lengths of 8 to 10 feet and up 
to 20 feet, it is pointed out, and is cut up on the 
job in pieces less than 8 feet long and used for 
framing around windows, doors, stair wells, 
and for bridging, lookouts and similar purposes. 
In other words, 20 percent of the lumber bought 
and paid for at long-length prices could be ob- 
tained in short lengths under 8 feet. Although 
these short lengths cost less per board foot than 
the long lengths, custom and habit cause most 
farmers to keep on paying extra money for ma- 
terial which they later cut up into cheaper 
lengths. 

The bulletin adds that in many small farm 
buildings, such as poultry houses and hog 
houses, short lengths could be used entirely. 

A farmer in Arkansas recently bought some 
lumber for floor joists. He insisted upon 26- 
foot lengths and after some difficulty obtained 
them. Thereupon he asked for a saw and cut 
them into the required 13-foot pieces, thus, as 
he said, eliminating waste. As a matter of fact, 
he paid about one-fourth more for one 26-foot 
length than he would have paid for two 14-foot 
lengths. 

Similarly, it is added, thousands of farmers and 
other builders use the relatively more expensive 
lumber of more than 8 to 10 feet long, where 
the lower-priced short-length would serve 
equally well. 

“As a general rule,” says the bulletin, “the 
longer a piece of lumber is the more it costs per 
board foot. Short lengths, under 8 feet, are an 
inevitable by-product of lumber manufacture. 
They are usually from 10 to 35 percent cheaper 
than lengths over 10 feet. By using short 
lengths where practicable, as much as $100 can 
be saved on a lumber bill of $1,000.” 


Treated Wood Results in Big Saving 


WasHincton, D. C., Feb. 3.—“‘A saving of 
$145,000 a day accrues to the railroads of the 
country through using chemically treated tim- 
ber for cross ties and other purposes,” said 
C. C. Cook, maintenance engineer of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, at a conference of the 
public utility growp of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents, held in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Jan. 23. 

Mr. Cook addressed this meeting as a mem- 
ber of the National Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation of the Department of Commerce, which 
advocates the use of preserved lumber as a 
part of its program to further the intelligent 
use of wood. 

“Since 1909,” Mr. Cook said, “the consump- 
tion of treated wood in this country has in- 
creased from 75,000,000 to 336,000,000 cubic 
feet. The railroads consume three-fourths of 
this quantity, largely for cross ties. It has 
been found that the life of chemically treated 
ties is frequently treble that of untreated ties. 

Mr. Cook predicted that as a result of con- 
tinued improvement in wood preservation 
methods, the average life of ties will soon be 
more than twenty years. When this is true, he 
said, the railroads will save $287,000 a day by 
using treated stock, as compared to the present 
saving of $145,000, 

Another important outlet for treated lumber, 
Mr. Cook stated, is for telephone and tele- 
graph power poles. This field is steadily ex- 
panding. 

Through the efforts of the National Commit- 
tee on Wood Utilization the average consumer 
who uses lumber in small quantity is now able 
to secure treated stock from retail lum 
yards. In co-operation with 


the American 


Wood Preservers’ Association, the National 

Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and the 

Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, the 

National committee has arranged for the retail 

= of treated lumber in the State of 
io. 

The use of treated lumber, according to Mr, 
Cook, is economical in two ways: in the first 
place, treating wood extends its life; in the sec- 
ond place, its use lowers replacement and up- 
keep costs materially. 

The National Association of Purchasing 
Agents is co-operating with the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization in its work to fur- 
ther intelligent wood-using practices. Its mem- 
bership comprises more than 5,000 purchasing 
agents in every State of the Union. 


Suggestion to Farm Boys and Girls 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Feb. 3.—Louis J. Ta- 
bor, master of the National Grange, says that 
farm boys and girls will find a lot of interest- 
ing suggestions for making useful articles from 
old wooden boxes and crates, and odd pieces of 
lumber left over from farm construction jobs, 
in “You Can Make It,” the booklet issued by 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization, 
Mr. Tabor is a member of the subcommittee un- 
der whose supervision the booklet was prepared. 

Continuing Mr. Tabor said: 

While the boys and girls have the fun of 
transforming this material into articles for 
farm use, articles which can be used by their 
mothers in the farm home, and amusement 
devices of various kinds, they also can have 
the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
helping to prevent the waste which now occurs 
through the throwing away or burning of 
second-hand wooden containers and odd pieces 


of lumber. 
(Baa 222 202822 


Army Sets Example in Use of Wood 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 5.—The slightest 
improvement in wood using methods is imme- 
diately investigated by the Army, according to 
a statement made by Axel H. Oxholm, director 
of the National Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion of the Department of Commerce, in an 
address to the students of the Army Industrial 
College, here today, on the subject of wood 
utilization. 

“As one of the largest consumers of wood 
in this country,” the speaker stated, “the Army 
has a vital interest in the question of a per- 
petual supply of timber, and Army leaders real- 
ize that an increase in the utilization of the 
felled tree will stimulate tree growing as a 
business enterprise. 

“Wood is of particular interest to the Army 
as a raw material, because it is grown in nearly 
every State in the Union, can be worked with 
ease on the job, and is used by every branch 
of the Army for construction and other pur- 
poses. In time of war the Army will consume 
more than 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber . annu- 
ally, equal to 5 percent of the total annual 
production of the country.” 

“Particularly commendable,” Mr. Oxholm 
said, “is the policy now followed by the Army 
of specifying the cheaper grades of lumber 
whenever good practice recommends their use. 
The putting of this practice into operation has 
been greatly simplified by the system of grade- 
marking lumber advocated by the committee. 

“That this practice is also followed by Army 
engineers in other fields is shown by the action 
of Col. Harry Burgess, governor of the Pan- 
ama Canal, who in co-operation with the com- 
mittee is revising Panama Canal lumber speci- 
fications. ; 

The wood utilization programme now being 
carried out by the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization is a continuation of the work started 
by President Hoover while Secretary of Com- 
merce, calling for a close co-operation between 
industry and Government to stabilize business 
and eliminate waste. 
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CALIFORNIA GRADES—D Select 


[NO. 20 OF A SERIES] 
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Twelve years ago comparatively few of the Cali- 
fornia mills were making a grade of D Select; but, while 
the country was catching up with its building program 
directly after the War, the price of lumber soared to a 
point where many could not afford to buy the better 
grades of finish. 


The grade of D Select is a rather difficult one to 
describe because it varies greatly according to the type 
of stock from which it is selected. If, for example, the 
inspector is loading a carload of Clear, he is apt to mark 
as D Select, a piece the best face of which is exceptional 
in appearance, but the back of which carries a great 
many serious defects. 


On the other hand, D Select is often developed 
from material more common in type, the lumber closely 
resembling the D stock board as made by the Northern 
Pine Association, or the old No. 1 Tonawanda dressing 
board. 


Between these extremes are to be found pieces 
which are very similar to the higher grades of finish, but 
which do not quite measure up to standard by reason 
of the nature of their defects. 
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Medium stain over the entire face is admissible in 
this grade where the piece is otherwise especially 
attractive in appearance. 


The use of D Select is recommended where an 
inexpensive paint finish job is desired, and this grade of 
lumber in Sugar Pine is suitable for all kinds of exterior 
trim work, such as cornices, door and window cases, 
frames, etc. It is also used for interior trim in out build- 
ings, where, for reasons of economy, the owner does Sugar Pine is suitable for all kinds of exterior trim work, 
not wish to buy the higher grades. such as cornices, door and window cases, frames, etc. 








Where it is known that it is a customer's intention to use the material for cutting-up purposes, the grade of D Select 
permits the including of high-line pieces requiring a cut to eliminate a knot hole or other defect too serious to permit using 
the plank for finish. 


The rule for grading California D Select is as follows: 


D SELECT 


““D* Select may be four inches or wider, and embraces all thicknesses manufactured in pine lumber. 


“This grade of lumber belongs between the higher finishing lumber and the Common grades, and partakes 
somewhat of the nature of both. Many pieces have a finish appearance on one side only, the backs showing 
numerous or very serious defects. A type often placed in this grade is a high-line piece requiring a cut to eliminate 
a knot hole or other defect too serious to go into finish work. 


“Medium stain over the entire face is admissible in otherwise high-line pieces.” 


MADERA SUGAR PINE is a TRUE and DURABLE WHITE PINE, and very similar in grain and texture to 
the old MICHIGAN CORK PINE. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 
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y Times Greater 
BigValue Woods 


Our brand new mill is now 
turning out immense quanti- 
ties of Yard Stock, Shed 
: -jpmaaee and Factory Lum- 

r. 


Whatever your needs may 
be, you’ll find us ready to give 
you 


BETTER LUMBER 
and 
BETTER SERVICE 


Try us on your next order 


Glendale- Lumber Co. 
Glendale, Ore. 














North Carolina Pine and. 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
factured. High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
A. Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 


WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 








" 1530-35 Oliver Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT da 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 


fe 











Manufacturers 
Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 


| 








Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
| Pisams “eacive GRAND PRIZE 


AULSO ALASKA-YUMON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torye apacity 800 Axes& Tools 








Loggi rs 
seins Ralph C. Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in 
transportation or harvesting tan 
n economically 














JOHN H. GEIS, 


in recent years. He was 67 years old and a 
native of Brooklyn, Md., where he carried on 
business and where he had spent all of his 
life. Before he had attained the age of 20 
he became associated with the late Franklin 
Mewshaw, who conducted a coal and lumber 
business at the south end of the old Light 
street bridge in Baltimore, and later he was 
taken into partnership, subsequently purchas- 
ing the business. Mr. Geis, in addition to being 
head of the lumber corporation, was inter- 
ested in real estate and headed the Hammer- 
lee Realty Company, developer of water front 
property. He was also president of the Brook- 
lyn Home Realty Company; president of the 
Home Building Association of Brooklyn (Inc.); 
a director of the Eastern Millwork Bureau 
of New York; of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association of Philadelphia; and of 
various other organizations, and also took an 
active interest In politics. His wife, Sallie 
Hammond Geis, a daughter of John T. Ham- 
mond, one of the pioneer settlers of Anne 
Arundel County, died some time ago. Two 
sons, J. Hammond Geis and Robert Lee Geis, 
were associated with the father in the lumber 
and building supply business. A daughter is 
a student at Goucher College. The Lumber 
Exchange, with which Mr. Geis was affiliated, 
has appointed a committee to attend the 
funeral and otherwise honor the memory of the 
deceased. 


WARD B. JACKSON, president of the 
Whitmer-Jackson Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
for many years prominent in the lumber in- 
dustry of that city, died at his home in Shaker 
Heights, a suburb of Cleveland, on Jan. 29, 
following a brief illness. Although he had 
been in ill health for several months, his 
death came suddenly and as a great shock to 
his many friends in the business. Mr. Jack- 
son was 56 years old and was born in Goshen, 
Ind., but was a resident of Cleveland for 
thirty years. For many years he was en- 
gaged in the glass business, having been sec- 
retary of the Diamond Glass Co. of Cleveland 
prior to 1909 when the organization of the 
Whitmer-Jackson Co. took place. This con- 
ern has since grown to be one of the larger 
wholesale sash and door companies with offices 
in Rochester and Buffalo, and a large plant at 
Albuquerque, N. M. Mr. Jackson was a past 
president of the Cleveland Lumber Club, now 
the Cleveland Lumber Institute, a charter 
member of the Hermit Club and a member of 
the Mayfield Country Club. He is survived 
by a widow, five daughters and a brother. 
The brother, John Jackson, is secretary of the 
Whitmer-Jackson Co. Funeral services were 
held on Jan. 21 at the home, with burial in 
Lakeview Cemetery, Cleveland. 


wm. J. McLANE, for many years a_ well 
known shingle mill operator on Puget Sound 
and in later years a civic and church leader 
in the Fremont district of Seattle, Wash., died 
Friday, Jan. 31, at the age of 60. At one 
time Mr. McLane was credited with a world’s 
record in shingle production when his mill at 
Kelso, Wash., running two shifts manufac- 
tured 2,700,000 shingles, a total of 509,000 
being made in one day. Over a twelve months’ 
period the mill produced 165,000,000 shingles 
or 15,000,000 more than had ever before been 
turned out by a shingle mill. This mill ran 
twenty-four hours a day and operated seven 
shingle machines. Subsequently Mr. McLane 
operated mills in Hoquiam and Seattle. He 
formerly was manager of the Campbell mill 
at Ballard. He was a partner in the real 
estate firm of Jury & McLane at the time of 
his death.» He was also a deacon and chair- 
man of the board of trustees of Fremont 
Baptist Church. Besides his widow, Mrs. 
Minnie V. McLane, he is survived by a sister, 
Mrs. Joseph Shutz, of Hillview, and two 
brothers Irvin and Charles, both of White- 
hall, Til. 


LELAND W. WOOODWARD, lumberman, 
architect and builder of Augusta, Ga., died at 
his home there last week at the age of 67, fol- 
lowing an illness of several weeks. Mr. Wood- 
ward was for many years president of the 
Woodward Lumber Co., of Augusta. He was 
builder of some of the most notable buildings 
in that city, among them the Hampton Ter- 
race Tourist Hotel, which is widely known 
as a resort hotel. 


JOHN W. URBAN, aged 57, a salesman for 
the Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co. at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and one of the best known travel- 


ing salesmen in the middle West, died at his * 


home in Columbus on Feb. 4 of heart trouble. 
He was a resident of Columbus for the last 


resident of John H. Geis 

& Co. (Inc.), one of the best known members 
of the lumber trade of Baltimore, Md., died 
at his home there on Feb. 3 after an illness 
of about two weeks from a heart attack. Mr. 
Geis had not been in robust health for some 
time and had experienced several severe spells 


thirty years and was born and reared north 
of Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Urban at one time rep- 
resented the John R. Gobey Lumber Co, ang 
later Nicola, Stone & Myers of Cleveland. Mr 
Urban was president of the Unfon Association 
of Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen two y 
ago and always took a_ prominent part jp 
organization activities. He leaves his wife 
. _ and three daughters, two brothers and q 
sister. 


WILLIAM F. DUHLMEIER, for many 
years in the hardwood lumber business at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and formerly a prominent 
member of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, 
died Saturday, Feb. 1, at his winter home at 
Hollywood, Fila., after an illness of severa] 
weeks. In the latter years of his life Mr. 
Duhlmeier was engaged with his father-in- 
law as the manager of the Dietz Desk Go, 
plant in Cincinnati. Mr. Duhlmeier is sir. 
vived by his widow, who was Miss Wanda 
Dietz, and two sons, William and Charles 
Duhlmeier. Mr. Duhlmeier was about 53 years 
of age and had many friends among the hard. 
wood lumbermen of the Cincinnati district, 


MRS. THOMAS FORMAN, a resident of 
Detroit, Mich., for forty years, died at High- 
land Park General Hospital in that city on 
Monday morning, Jan. 3, following an opera- 
tion. Mrs. Forman, whose husband is presi- 
dent of the Thomas Forman Co., interior finish 
and millwork wholesaler of Detroit, was born 
on April 3, 1866 in Danville, Ill., but lived in 
Petoskey, Mich., in her girlhood. Besides her 
husband, one son, George C. Forman, of 
Detroit; a daughter, Mrs. Mary Mowbray, of 
Culver, Ind.; two brothers and two sisters, 
living at Petoskey, survive. Funeral services 
were held at the residence in Detroit on Tues- 
pend a body being taken to Petoskey for 

urial. 


FRED W. SANDERSON, manager of the 
Ellefson Lumber Co., Madison, Wis., died at 
a hospital in that city following an opera- 
tion, at the age of 52. He had been connected 
with the Ellefson concern for 25 years and 
was prominent in business associations of the 
city. He was born in Iowa and went to Madi- 
son to join the Ellefson organization from 
Minneota, Minn. His widow, two daughters, 
a sister and two brothers survive. Mr. San- 
derson’s brothers and sister were all members 
of the medical profession. 


Cc. H. SHOEMAKER, of the C. H. Shoemaker 
Lumber Co., Ocean City, N. J., died in a Phila- 
delphia hospital on Jan. 30, following a major 
operation. He was in his 74th year. Mr. 
Shoemaker was a leading figure in southern 
New Jersey lumber circles for many years. 
During the last few years he had been grad- 
ually turning ,over the business to his two 
sons, Homer and Arthur. 


GEORGE H. PANKEY, of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Agency, Sumner, Wash., died at his home 
there on Jan. 11 at the age of 36. Mr. 
Pankey was born at Salisbury, Mo., March 
9, 1892, and moved to Tacoma some years ago. 
A widow, Mrs. Ida Pankey, survives him. 


GEORGE W. VERMILLION, of the Atwood 
Lumber & Coal Co., Atwood, Ill., died on 
Jan, 4. Mr. Vermillion was born at Decatur, 
Ill., Jan. 23, 1884. A widow, Mrs. Della M 
Vermillion, survives him. 


(SSRs 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: 

1,738,806. Machine for use in making boxes. 
Osceola C. Thompson, Mountain Lakes, N, J., as- 
eignor to Wirebounds Patents Co. 

1,738,966. Machine for scoring wooden boards. 
Peter Ruttiman, sr., Slebnen, and Fritz Holz- 
scheiter, Zurich, Switzerland. 

1,739,088. Machine for gluing veneer edges. Mel- 
vin W. Perry, Algoma, Wash. 

1,739,281. Method and means for bending wood. 
William H. Bergmann, Piqua, Ohio, assignor to 
American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

1,739,564. Barking drum. Peder P, Westbye, 
Peterborough, Ont, 

1,739,656. Saw set. Wilhelm Setterlund, Winni- 
peg, Man. 

1,740,019. Saw tooth filing device. 
ter, Louisville, Ky. 

1,740,074. Portable power handsaw. John M. 


Crowe, Covington, Ky., assignor to Crowe Manu- 
facturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Luther Je- 
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All at Home 


The grass looks greener on the hills, 
But, when you clamber there, 

You find the green your valley fills, 
The higher hills are bare. 

The outer world seems always kind, 
But, when the world is known, 

The friends you find you never find 
As friendly as your own. 


How easy is another’s task, 
The man across the way, 
But go to any stranger, ask, 
And see what he will say. 
How fair the ocean looks afar, 
But take your boat and go, 
And you will see what waves there are, 
What gales thefe are to know. 


But, oh, if we could only look 
A little closer here, 
How beautiful would be the brook, 
The friends around how dear. 
Whatever blessings men desire 
That lead them forth to roam, 
They might have sat beside the fire 
And found them all at home. 


Between Trains 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—When we slid into our 
seat at the annual dinner of the Philadelphia 
Traffic Club tonight we found that the presi- 
dent thereof was no other than a lumberman, 
Noel Butler, sales and traffic manager for 
Wistar, Underhill & Co. And what could be 
more appropriate? The lumbermen originate 
a good deal of the traffic in this country. We 
wish we had the figures right here before us. 
It would surprise some of the coal shippers, and 
the automobile shippers, and hay shippers and 
hog shippers. Yes, sir, we lumbermen origi- 
nate a large part of the traffic in this country, 
and most of the bright ideas. 

When you figure up all the dimension and 
boards, poles, ties, lath, shingles, interior fin- 
ish, flooring, and all the rest of it, you would 
get a sum that would look like Henry Ford’s 
income tax. Down at Washington not long 
ago the President held a pow-wow, its purpose 
being to get things going again like they were 
before the bears started out to try to ruin the 
country to enrich themselves. The public util- 
ity men were there, and the railroad men, and 
that was all right. 

But if we wanted to start a boom in this 
country we would tell everybody to build a 
house, and the rest would be easy. All the 
sawmills would start to whooping it up like 
a night club, and the railroads would start to 
running like mad, and the retailers really would 
be because the stuff didn’t come, and the nail 
factories would all be running overtime, and 
the paint factories, et cetera and so on. The 
plumbers would get the fever, and the furniture 
men, and all the rest of the community, and 
there would be a boom in no time. And the 
nice thing about it is, when it was all over, 
everybody would have a house, which would 
be much better than what everybody had when 
the stock market boom was over. 

_Not only did we find a lumberman on our 
right, but on our left was an old friend, J. L. 
Eysmans, vice president of the Pennsylvania. 
Time was when between a lumberman and a 
railroad man was no place to be caught. But 
those days are gone forever. Now the lum- 
berman and the railroad man lie down together, 
if it is that kind of a dinner, which this one 
wasn’t, like the lion and the lamb. There used 
to be a lot of lyin’ and lammin’ in the old 
cays, but it was of a different kind. 

onight there were some 900 present, and the 
oratory wasn’t bad, considering that it was pro- 
vided by a lumberman, a poet and an attorney 


general. In fact, the lumberman president cov- 
ered himself with considerable glory, and it 
was because they knew he would that they 
made him president in the first place. 


Orrumwa, Iowa.—Well, we can consider 
ourself a thirty-third lumberman now. The 
thirty-third annual convention of the South- 
eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
was held here today, and, while we missed 
thirty of them, we were glad we didn’t miss 
this one. We hadn’t been here since 1924, 
and so we spent a good deal of, and a delightful, 
time handshaking old friends, fellows like Jake 
Kendig, John Butler and Everitt Collins, of 
Muscatine, Arthur Baker, of Oskaloosa, 
Ralph Hunting, of Cedar Rapids, et al. John 
Wormhoudt, of Ottumwa, offered grace at the 
dinner. John’s hair is whiter. than it was six 
years ago, but six years in the lumber busi- 
ness will do that for anybody—and John has 
been at it a great deal longer than that. Ralph 
Burnside, now of Portland, Ore., one of the 
originators, if not the, of this association, was 
in town, but we missed him. We added a new 
friend, at least one, we hope more, in A. Gould, 
of Bloomfield. 

President Porter and Secretary Steigleder 
had framed up what those present said was a 
mighty good program. The banquet was the 
climax, and a late comer would have had to be 
surfaced on all four sides to hope to get in. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Women have stopped “reducing.” That’s bad 
news for the t. b. germs. 

And worse news will be when they start to 
wearing enough clothes again. 

In Chicago twenty witnesses testified in a 
trial over the strangling of a canary. 

Nothing incongruous about that. But there 
are plenty of men not worth the trouble. 

We have never known a canary that lied, 
stole, drank or swore. But men are different. 

The canary has always been more sinned 
against than sinning. There also men are dif- 
ferent. 

We lock it up, although it has committed no 
crime. As for the man who has, that’s also 
different. 

Personally, we never put anything in a cage 
in our life, except once when we were a 
thoughtless youngster. 

We did put a mud turtle in a washtub once, 
but he tipped it over and got away the first 
night. And we were glad. 

Trees are larger in the afternoon than in the 
morning. Just the opposite of heads. 

Chicago owns a tenth of the nation’s automo- 
biles. Or perhaps we should say owes. 

In fact Chicago spends a million dollars a 
day that way. And something for taxicabs. 

Another parity the people of the United 
States would like to see is in merchant ships. 

_ The automobile seems to have come along 
just in time to save the circus advertising 
writer’s job. 

A Benton, Ill, man, 78 years old, consulted 
a doctor the other day for the first time in his 
life. Maybe that’s the answer. 

Mayor Thompson says Chicago’s floating in- 
debtedness is $280,000,000. What do you mean, 
“floating”? It looks like we’re sunk. 

President Simmons, of the New York Stock 
Exchange, says that the market went wrong 
because of too many rights. Try that on your 
comptometer.. 

The English are astonished because the 
American st ers at the naval conference 
wear fur coats. But if you want to see furs, 
you ought to see our girls in August. 























Can Profit 


by taking advantage of 
the Meadow River 
mixed car service right 
now in purchasing his 
spring requirements in 
Hardwood Flooring, 
Hardwood Trim, Step- 
ping, Risers, Poplar 
Bevel Siding, etc. 


Meadow River stock 
is fine quality stock. It 
is well manufactured. 
From one source you 
can buy nearly your 
entire requirements. 


Meadow River mixed 
cars will save you 
money on freight. 
They will keep your 
stock investment 
down, your turnover 


up. 
Make up a trial order 
and let us quote. 


Meadow River 
Lumber Co. 
Rainelle, West Va. 


Meadow River 
FLOORING 


Red Oak, Maple, Beech, 
White Oak, Birch 


TRIM and MOULD- 
INGS 

Oak, Poplar, Basswood, 

Chestnut, Birch, Ash 
STEPPING and 
RISERS 

Oak, Birch 
BEVEL SIDING 

Poplar 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (2% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE | 











712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 


= 


California Sugar 
and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


a " 
CALIFORNIA 


REDWOO 




















Siding Tank Stock Shop 
Finish Silo Stock Ties 
Ceiling Squares Timbers 
Mouldings Flitches 


Union Lumber Co. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 








Crocker Building, - - San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bldg., - - Los Angeles 
— d ang ee inal, - New York 
aily News Building, , 
400 West Madison St. t - Chicago 
Securities Building, - + + QOnmaina 
ae? 
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“American Homes” 
69 misc. 2-story 


51 “New Colonials” 
7-14 rms. 2-story 
80 ‘Little Bung’s” 
101 plans, 3-5 rms. 
65 ““West’n Bung’s” 
85 plans, 6-rms 
“Fine Homes Book” 
65 expensive types 
65 “Eng.& Spanish” 
5-7 rm. stuc., brick 
“Southwest Homes” 





PLAN BOOKS 
That Sell Homes 


Sell houses. Show all types 
and sizes. These New Way 
books soon pay for themselves. 


Homebuilders’ Library 


68 Single & Duplex 
2 Books, 00, pease (| = 
Boo ERIS 
Single Copy................ 2.00 | SPECIAL OFFER 
All 7 Books $9.75 


E. W. Stillwell & Co. Extra Blueprint Disc. 


1213 California Bidg. to 7+book set buyers, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. . J 


HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAG@ 
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News Notes from Améic 


Portland, Ore. 


Feb. 1.—Chinook winds are rapidly releas- 
ing logging camps and mills from snow and 
ice, and equipment is being put in shape for 
spring activity. Several sawmills here re- 
sumed operations during the week. Up the 
Willamette Valley and down the Columbia 
River, most plants will be busy again next 
week, according to reports received here. As 
a result of the enforced shutdown, lumber 
stocks are much lower than it was estimated 
they would be. 

It will be two weeks or so before it is 
possible to begin hauling log rafts up the 
Columbia River, for it still carries consider- 
able drift ice and more is bound to come 
into it from the tributary Snake River. 
There are no log rafts ready for towing, and 
it will take a couple of weeks to get logs 
into the river from the camps. Logs now 
available are at the mills, and it is believed 
they will have enough to tide them over. 

Business in general has been quiet. In- 
quiries for spruce shop lumber, especially 
8/4, have been coming in larger volume than 
for a long time. Quotations on spruce took 
on a much firmer tone. 

Intercoastal lumber carriers will main- 
tain rates of $11 for April and $12 for May, 
it was announced from San Francisco today 
by E. H. Strange, recently named permanent 
chairman of the Intercoastal Lumber Confer- 
ence. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Feb. 1.—Operations of all logging camps on 
Grays Harbor have been curtailed by the bad 
weather. Production since the first of the year 
has been about 15 percent of normal. As a 
great many mills are not operating, the supply 
of logs is adequate. The Polson Logging Co. 
expected to have its camps operating normally 
soon. Since Jan. 14, when 6 inches of snow 
made it necessary to suspend or curtail opera- 
tions, ice and snow have made it impossible to 
raft logs. The Hulbert Mill Co. resumed opera- 
tions after a brief shutdown due to lack of logs. 
The Robert Gray Shingle Co. in Hoquiam, which 
resumed operations after the first of the year, 
was obliged to close on account of log shortage, 
but started up again Jan. 20. 

Log prices on Grays Harbor continue about 
the same. Fir logs are $12, $19 and $25; 
spruce, $12, $18 and $28; airplane spruce, $40 
and up; hemlock camp run $8; cedar $16 and 
$18. There is an ample stock of cedar logs. 

J. E. Shannon, of the Shannon Lumber & 
Shingle Co., has moved his office to the Ameri- 
ean Mill Co. Mr. Shannon is the local repre- 
sentative of the Sudden & Christenson Co., of 
San Francisco. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Feb. 1.—The usual meeting of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club was called off this week 
to prevent conflict with the annual meeting 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
in progress here yesterday. Most of the local 
manufacturers attended the association meet- 
ing which brought lumbermen from all parts 
of the Northwest to Tacoma. 

Relief from the bitter cold weather of the 
last three weeks came early this week with 
a southwest storm which melted the snow 
and ice in the Tacoma district. Logging 
camps in the hills are still icebound, but are 
planning to resume operations as soon as 
conditions permit. Logs are still very scarce 
locally and most of the waterfront mills have 
been running on a hand to mouth basis, oper- 
ating for a few days as a supply of logs was 
received, and shutting down when these were 
used up. If the present warmer weather 
continues for a few days more, the log short- 
age will be generally relieved. 

The insurance reductions along the Tacoma 
waterfront, made because of the addition of 
the new fireboat to the city’s fire fighting 
apparatus, went into effect yesterday. The 
reductions range from 6 to 11 percent, de- 
pending. on the location of the property. 
Practically all the waterfront mills enjoy 


the reductions, which it is estimated wij 
save local property owners more than $25,009 
a year. 

Several Tacomans associated with the lum. 
ber industry have entered the political cam. 
paign which culminates in the annual city 
election to be held early in March. Mayor 
James G. Newbegin is a candidate for re. 
election. F. W. Lane, candidate for mayor, 
was formerly a veneer manufacturer. Frank 
Purse, safety engineer for the Associated 
Tacoma mills, has filed his petition for the 
position of commissioner of public safety. 

The annual meeting of the St. Paul ¢@ 
Tacoma Lumber Co. was held last Saturday, 
and all officers were re-elected. Maj. Everett 
G. Griggs is president; Leonard Howarth, 
first vice president and treasurer; E. M. 


Rogers, second vice president; H. S. Griggs, 


secretary, and C. M. Griggs and E. G. Griggs 
II, trustees. 

The Builders’ Lumber & Millwork Co. has 
started construction of a new 120x100-foot 
warehouse for the storage of fir finish and 
mahogany flooring. The company is adding 
several new machines. 

The Tidewater Crossarm & Conduit Co. has 
filed amended articles of incorporation in- 
creasing the capitalization from $100,000 to 
$250,000. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Feb. 4.—Lumber demand has begun to in- 
crease again after a rather disappointing 
trade in January, when volume of orders was 
about 10 percent under that of January of 
1929. In large measure this decrease was 
due to severe weather during most of the 
month. The volume of industrial business 
was good, but orders from retailers were off. 
Retailers who came in to attend the South- 
western convention last week placed less 
business than they usually do, but there were 
a good many inquiries, and, from talks with 
their visitors, mill sales managers conclude 
that better weather will bring in a consider- 
able volume of business. There is also a 
stronger inquiry from millwork plants along 
the Mississippi for their requirements for 
the season. Industrial demand for redwood 
and cypress is slack. Furniture plants and 
railroads are buying hardwoods but demand 
from other users is slow. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Feb. 5.—A spurt in the white cedar busi- 
ness, in nearly all lines, featured the Twin 
City market last week, the orders showing 
a decided increase and being fairly well bal- 
anced. Most of the orders are for delivery 
March 1 or 15. The fact that there is a call 
for the smaller sized posts has tended to 
stabilize prices for them, quotations becom- 
ing more firm. The supply of large sized 
posts is hardly sufficient to meet spring de- 
mands, but stocks now being cut will be suffi- 
ciently seasoned about the first of June. 
Orders are being received for small posts 
for temporary fencing purposes, chiefly from 
Nebraska and South Dakota, although Min- 
nesota and North Dakota orders have not 
been uncommon during the last week. There 
is considerable demand for northern poles 
from Indiana and Ohio, where heavy rains 
and sleet storms have made repairs neces- 
sary. About 90 percent of the cedar posts for 
which orders are being received are for 
treated material, while in only a few cases 
are treated small posts in demand. Prices 
on all cedar items are firm, with those on 
the large posts particularly strong. 

Northern pine is in fair demand, with prices 
firm. With better weather, there has been a 
slight increase in sash and door plant ac- 
tivity. Prices of millwork are steady, but 
not high. The lath market is still dull. 

During December, 1929, 498 dealers in the 
ninth Federal Reserve district sold 6,293,000 
feet of lumber. In December, 1928, 7,807,000 


feet was sold, and in November, 1929, 11,270,- 
000 feet. In December, 1929, stocks on hand 
in 487 yards totaled 73,891,000 feet, as com- 
pared with 72,771{000 feet in December, 1929, 
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and 74,265,000 in November, 1929. Sales last 
December by 498 yards amounted to $898,600 
as compared with sales for December, 1928, 
of $1,040,900. Cash collections last Decem- 
per totaled $793,600; in December, 1928, 
$1,253,200. 

The Bardwell-Robinson Co. has elected the 
following officers for 1930: F. H. Gahre, presi- 
dent and treasurer; C. A. Bardwell, vice 
president; H. A. Robinson, secretary, and W. 
B. Burfeind, assistant secretary. The elec- 
tion was made necessary by the death of 
L. J. Bardwell, president. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Feb: 3.—Buying by retailers continues light. 
Zero weather has held back foundation work, 
and only a slight easing in building loan 
money has so far taken place. A tendency is 
noted to defer large purchases of home 
puilding materials until late spring. Much 
factory expansion is scheduled for March. A 
slight increase of activity of all the wood- 
working plants is noted, except that in local 
automobile body plants the increase, if any, 
is very slight. At Janesville, however, the 
Fisher body plant is said to be operating at 
almost full schedule. 

E. V. Boehkarev and B. P. Zemlianitsin, 
efficiency engineers, of Moscow, Russia, who 
are connected with a large woodworking 
plant in that city, are studying American 
methods in Oshkosh, Wis. 

W. D. James Manufacturing Co., Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis., has purchased the woodworking 
and interior trim manufacturing plant for- 
merly operated by the Atwood-Koeberl Co., 
of that city, and will use it for the manu- 
facture of wooden barn equipment and for 


| Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Feb. 4.—Wholesalers generally reported a 
very light volume of new softwood business 
last week, although some dealers have noted 
a considerable increase in the demand for 
spruce. While there have been numerous in- 
quiries, retailers are slow in placing orders, 
for extremely bad weather has slowed down 
their deliveries and they are in no hurry to 
place orders. The wholesalers report that ship- 
ments on a great deal of business placed with 
the southern pine mills are being ,held up by 
very unfavorable weather. The mills have been 
able to load practically no air dried stock dur- 
ing the last two weeks. Shipments of West 
Coast fir have also been held up, by heavy snows 
in producing regions. It is generally believed 
that considerable business will be placed by 
retail yards.as soon as the weather in this 
region clears up. No material changes in 
prices of any items have been noted in the 
last week, but it is felt that the southern mills 
producing air dried dimension and boards, 
when again in position to accept new business, 
will ask some advances over present low 
prices. - There has been no charge in the posi- 
tion of western pines. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Feb. 3.—Sharp reductions in certain Phila- 
delphia lumber quotations have been made 
during the last two weeks, and prices are now 
unusually attractive for the building and 
manufacturing interests. Activity has in- 
creased and both hardwood and softwood deal- 
ers are more optimistic. Maple flooring, 
83x2%-inch, is being offered at $94 for first 
grade; $77 for second grade, and $54 for third 
grade. Pondosa pine has dropped from $1 to 
$4, according to number of wholesalers. Long- 
leaf pine flooring has been steady, with de- 
mand fair. The West Virginia hardwoods are 
moving nicely at prices which have prevailed 
for the last two months. 

Lumber, millwork and flooring interests 
Were represented at a meeting Monday in the 
reception room of Mayor Mackey, when it 
was announced that skyscrapers for the cen- 
tral section of Philadelphia representing an 
investment of $30,000,000 are to be started 
within the next sixty days. The meeting was 


called at the suggestion of the Philadelphia 
Building Congress, with the object of stimu- 
lating interest in construction. It adopted a 
resolution urging upon small business men 
and home owners the importance of main- 
tenance and repair work. D. Knickerbocker 
Boyd, president of the Philadelphia Building 
Congress, presided. 

At the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Exchange 
meeting last week, resolutions of sympathy 
were extended to the families of two mem- 
bers who died recently. Wm. C. Lobb, of C. 
A. Lobb & Sons, died last Saturday at his 
home in Devon, and J. E. Mitchell, of J. E. 
Mitchell Lumber Co., passed away the next 
day while visiting at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Robert G. Kay and family are sojourning in 
Florida until spring. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin B. Malone have been 
vacationing in the Southland. 

Thomas R. Marshall, of the Elwood Allen 
Lumber Co., in company with his wife, has 
been looking after his lumber interests in 


Florida. 
Boston, Mass. 


Feb. 4.—Business in lumber of all sorts 
continues quiet. Mill shipment orders for 
Pacific coast fir and hemlock were very few 
last week, but some transit lots were sold at 
fair prices. Demand for eastern spruce was 
light, and frames are now being quoted 
$40@42 base. Further weakness in spruce 
lath has developed. There have been no 
changes in the quotations for Idaho white 
pine, but Pondosa pine is weak. Building is 
extremely quiet, even for the winter season, 
and lumber dealers are eager to co-operate 
in some plan which may bring about a 
revival of construction work at the earliest 
possible date. 

The liabilities of Percy D. Hill, who has 
been operating as a lumber dealer in the 
Newtons and Wellesley, were announced last 
week to be $41,000, and his assets about 
$17,000. His present address is not generally 
known. 

The Lansing Lumber Co. has handed over 
its business to a committee of its creditors, 
consisting of Nelson H. Walcott, Tobert S. 
James of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corpora- 
tion, Charles A. Knutton, formerly treasurer 
of the Lansing company, and Charles E. 
Austin. Mr. James is now functioning as 
treasurer and Mr. Austin as secretary. 


New York, N. Y. 


Feb. 3.—A week of unfavorable weather 
found the local lumber market not very 
active. Some yards are doing a fairly good 
business, but these are the exceptions. 
Wholesalers are still complaining, but the 
situation has not served to shake the confi- 
dence -of a: majority of-local lumbermen that 
better times are just ahead. 

The Nylta Club inaugurated a new feature 
at its Friday night meeting. Each week it 
will have some members deliver a ten-minute 
talk on some subject he will select for him- 
self. The first “Ten-Minute Talker” was 
Joseph G. Walsh, of Cross, Austin & Ireland 
Co., who spoke on “Grade Marking.” 

F. W. Jackson & Sons, proprietors of a 
large lumber yard in Hampton Bays, Long 
Island, recently completed purchase of sixty 
acres of land in the northeastern section of 
Riverhead, Long Island. This and other sites 
owned by the lumber concern will be im- 
proved, starting this spring. 

Robert P. Ellis, son of H. B. Ellis, of the 
Garretson-Ellis Lumber Co., is now connected 
with ‘the firm’s New York office in Grand Cen- 
tral terminal. 

J. Hart Gress, of the Gress Manufacturing 
Co., has returned from an extensive trip to 
Europe. 

W. H. Burt, the well-known Floral Park, 
(L. I.) lumberman, has been compelled to 
abandon part of his old yard, which abutted 
the railroad tracks, as the railroad com- 
pany resumed possession of the site. How- 
ever, he has purchased ground on _ the 


opposite side of the yard and plans to erect 
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a warehouse and office building fronting on 
Hempstead Avenue early in the spring. 

BE. L. Flake, of the New York office of the 
Turner-Farber-Love Co., Memphis, Tenn., has 
returned from a trip to the South. 

John J. Stritzel, of the Buffelen Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., has been on a visit to the 
concern’s home-office in Tacoma, Wash. 

Corydon Wagner, sales manager of the 
Pacific-Atlantic Lumber Corporation, recently 
paid a visit to the firm’s headquarters in 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Feb. 4.—With northern pine sales and ship- 
ments taking a slight spurt last week, opera- 
tors in the Head of the Lakes region believe 


that steadily increasing activity is due in. 


the not far distant future. While figures 
made public at the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association convention in Minneapolis 
last week showed more stocks on hand than 
operators in this area had estimated, the 
mill men point out that the assortment leaves 
much to be desired. While some items are 
in surplus at certain mills, at others they are 
in short supply, there being a wide variation. 
Dimension material is in short supply at 
nearly all the mills, with shop and 4/4 No. 1 
common also short in most cases. In sur- 
plus are 4-inch No. 3 Norway, 1x4-, 6- and 
8-inch Nos. 3 and 4 common and 1x6- and 
12-inch No. 5. Prices remain firm, there 
being few special offerings. It is pointed 
out that shipments are likely to show a 
falling off as compared with those of last 
year, because of the fact that one of the 
large mills, that of the Johnson-Wentworth 
Co., at Cloquet, is fast nearing the end of 
its supplies. This mill was an important 
factor in sales and shipments during 1929. 

With orders increasing for all cedar items, 
special efforts are being made to augment 
the supply of large posts, which are in 
greatest demand. During last week, how- 
ever, advance orders for March shipments 
of small posts, and orders for immediate 
shipments of poles, have been received. 
Northern white cedar manufacturers are en- 
couraged by the early turn for the better 
taken by the cedar market. Cedar prices are 
firm all along the line. Woods conditions 
have been ideal throughout the season and 
there is an ample supply of labor. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Feb. 3.—Ontario business is seasonably 
quiet. Retail trade in northern Ontario is 
slow, both as a result of winter weather and 
of the custom of retailers at this time of year 
to delay purchases. In older Ontario, trade 
is about normal for this time of year. Re- 
tailers are not stocked up to any great ex- 
tent. Wholesalers are figuring upon a mod- 
erate increase in trade early in the spring. 

The directors of the Canadian Lumbermen's 
Association have decided to hold their next 


annual meeting at the Royal York Hotel, -- 


Toronto, on Feb. 3, 4 and 5. 

The Hoo-Hoo Club of Blind River, Ont., is 
Planning an active program. One of. the 
features will be an entertainment and dance 
in the spring, the proceeds of which will be 
devoted to the improvement of the city park. 

The Montreal Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at its last- meeting endorsed the 
trade extension movement of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association and is planning to 
give it all the support possible. H. R. Mac- 
Millan, Vancouver, B. C., was a guest at a 
recent meeting of the association, and said 
that reports of bad business conditions at 
the Coast were greatly exaggerated. 

Mark Rogers, Parry Sound, Ont., who re- 
cently sold his sawmill, planing mill and 
lumber yard to H. J. Baldwin, is taking out 
about a million feet of mixed timber from 
his limits this season. The John Carew Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), Lindsay, Ont., whose sawmill 
was idle last year, is taking out a large 
stock of logs this winter and may run the 
Lindsay mill night and day during the com- 
ing season. The company’s mill at Hali- 
burton will have a larger cut this year than 
it did last year. Pratt & Shanacy, Midland, 
Ont., are operating at Mileage 106 on the 
Canadian Pacific near Bala, Ont., and will 
take out about a million and a half feet of 
hemlock, white pine and hardwoods. James 
McGillivray, manager Blind River Lath Co., 
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Blind River, Ont., reports that it is prepar. 
ing to take out a large cut this year. 

W. B. Mitchell has opened an office at 923 
Bank of Hamilton Building, Toronto, for the 
Interprovincial Lumber Co., the chief parties 
interested being A. M. Knox and J. B. Kn 
Montreal. The Toronto office will take com. 
plete charge of Ontario sales. 

H. F. Brunton, Toronto, representative of 
the Canadian International Paper Co. (Ltd.), 
has moved his office to 612 Rushton Roag 
Toronto. : 

The Johnson-Mulloy Lumber Co., whole. 
saler, has opened an office in the Royal Bank 
Building, Brantford. The members of the 
company are A. K. Johnson and W. wy, 
Mulloy. 

T. A. Stinson, wholesale lumber dealer, 
Toronto, has moved his office to 91 Glen- 
holme Place, Toronto. 

M. M. Little, British Columbia lumber com- 
missioner for eastern Canada, has moved his 
offices to 92 King Street West, Toronto, 
where more commodious facilities are ayajl- 
able for display purposes. 

H. L. Hebard, former National Hardwood 
inspector for Montreal and district, is now 
associated with E. J. Maxwell (Ltd.), Mon- 
treal. J. A. Cadenhead, formerly of Toronto, 
has succeeded Mr. Hebard as inspector. 

W. J. LeClair, mechanical engineer of the 
Gatineau division of the International Pulp 
& Paper Co., has been appointed chief of the 
lumber seasoning division of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratories, Ottawa. 

Harold Long, son of Guy H. Long, Hamil- 
ton, has been appointed manager of the Con- 
sumers Lumber Co., Hamilton. 

At the annual elections of the Toronto 
Board of Trade, W. Frank Oliver, wholesale 
hardwood dealer, was elected a member of 
the Canadian national exhibition board, and 
A. E. Gordon, of the A. E. Gordon Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, was elected a member 
of the board of arbitration. 


Macon, Ga. 


Feb. 3.—Things are looking a little better 
in the roofer market. Leading manufac- 
turers say that sales are double those for 
any of the previous six weeks. Most sales 
are being made at $16.50 and $17.50, but there 
are some cars going at $16 and $17, and a 
few as low as $15 and $16. While not all the 
mills are running, those that are shut down 
are preparing to start up again when prices 
become more attractive. 

Longleaf manufacturers are getting a lot 
of export business in addition to the domes- 
tic orders that are being placed for railroad 
and other construction material. Some of the 
longleaf is going to South American ports 
and some to Cuba. There is a good move- 
ment of No. 1 grade, and better grades are 
in more active request than No. 2. 

The hardwood market continues dull. 
Manufacturers are running on snort time, 
production still being above shipments, not- 
withstanding the curtailment. Buyers are 
expected here shortly to place larger orders. 


Warren, Ark. 


eb. 3.—Better weather this week enabled 
the Arkansas mills, especially those air dry- 
ing common stock, to increase their ship- 
ments. Bookings are better than 80 percent 
normal. More common is being sold than for 
some time. One large Louisiana mill reports 
a sale of over 1,000,000 feet of 8-inch No. 2 
at better than $21, mill basis. The Arkansas 
mills are averaging only around $20 for 8- 
and 10-inch No. 2, with some straight car 
sales reported at slightly under this figure. 
Thése were emergency sales, and several mills 
have advanced prices $1 on No. 2 boards. 
Large surplus stocks of these have been 
fairly well covered by orders. Most buyers 
are eagerly taking advantage of bargain offers 
on practically all items of stock. The mills 
increased their stocks during January, al- 
though some. staple items continue to be 
shipped as fast as they accumulate. 

It has been a number of years since both 
3- and 4-inch edge grain flooring were 45 
scarce as today, though enough stock is avail- 
able to take care of current business. ([our- 
teen-foot casing and 5/4x12 Bé&better are &@ 
little more plentiful than for some time, 
though the average mill is trying to limit 
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sales on these items to protect limited stocks. 
They are doing the same in regard to 6/4 
door jambs. 

Stocks of 4-foot No. 1 lath are heavier than 
at any time during the last year. No. 2 and 
3 are in fair supply. Several mills are tak- 
ing advantage of attractive offers and pro- 
ducing %-inch special lath. 

Woods operations have been resumed, but 
the woods are still too soft to permit getting 
in a full day’s work. The log market is very 


quiet. Small mill operators are more or less 
inactive. 
Shreveport, La. 
Feb. 3.—Lumbermen here agree that the 


pine market is slow. Not much demand has 
developed since the first of the year, except 
that occasional orders are placed for quick 
shipment. Prices have sagged so low that 
the mills are disinclined to book many or- 
ders, fearing that if demand started up they 
would not get the benefit of advances in price. 
With rather heavy stocks, they are at some- 
what of a disadvantage, but some have de- 
cided to wait a month or two for an improved 
market. There was good weather here the 
last half of the week, and if it continues the 
mills will be able to ship some delayed or- 
ders. Shipments have been rather light on 
account of continued rain. 

The hardwood market is slow. 
steady. 

The heads of departments of the Hudson 
River branch of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
at De Ridder held a get-together meeting 
there, with W. E. Sailor, manager of the 
plant, as chairman. The immediate aim was 
to do honor to H. H. Haynes, who has been 
promoted to a position with the company in 
Detroit, Mich. 

The Shreveport Chamber of Commerce has 
re-elected the following lumbermen as di- 
rectors: Randle T. Moore, Peavy-Moore Co.; 
Frank Whited, Frost Lumber Industries; and 
Wm. Steen, vice president Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. 


Prices are 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Feb. 1.—There has been improvement in 
the Florida lumber market, all woods having 
shown considerable more activity during the 
last week than for a month or more. Inquiries 
sent out shortly after the first of the year 
are being turned into firm orders, and there 
is a most optimistic feeling in general. 

Prices on shortleaf pine are holding their 
own, but concessions are being made on 
some slow moving items. Flooring, ceiling, 
siding and finish are in fair demand, and 
steady; there is a better demand for Nos. 1 
and 2 common than for upper grades. Par- 
tition, casing, base moldings are moving 
slowly, and quotations are soft. Georgia air 
dried roofer stocks are heavy at most mills, 
despite the fact that many were closed down 
for a considerable time during the holiday 
season. There has been no change in prices 
since early December. 

Longleaf manufacturers are in a little bet- 
ter position. Although the domestic market 
is not all it should be, there is a considerable 
volume of exports. Small timbers are in very 
poor demand, but larger sizes, 4x4- to 12x12- 
inch are moving well. ‘There is a fair de- 
mand from the Island trade, and for South 
American deals at steady prices. 

The cypress mills report a considerable in- 
crease in orders, particularly from the tank 
and silo manufacturers, who are taking 6/ 
to 16/4 tank and FAS, mostly for early 
spring delivery. The finish grades are mov- 
ing slowly. Box grades Nos. 1 and 2 pecky, 
are moving well. The Florida truck farmers 
have practically exhausted the supply at the 
mills of Nos. 1 and 2 pecky, and some No. 3 
common was bought because of the shortage. 
No. 1 shop is in good demand. Builders 
have also taken a good share of shop for 
movement direct to the job, to be used as 
a cutting grade. , 

Southern hardwoods are in only fair de- 
mand, about the only wood showing activity 
being sap gum. The price of No. 1 common 
sap gum is strong. There is practically no 
demand for red gum or tupelo. Some poplar 
is moving to northern points, and the auto- 
mobile trade is taking some ash, hickory and 
magnolia. The furniture industry seems to 
be marking time, buying only for imme- 
diate requirements. Export demand is fair, 


a 
but prices are showing a slight tendency t, 
slip. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur G. Cummer are spenq. 
ing their annual vacation in Havana, Cy 
this winter. Mrs. Cummer, who is the moy. 
ing spirit behind the tremendous growth of 
garden clubs in Florida, is working with off. 
cials of clubs in Havana. Mrs. Cummer hag 
for many years made a hobby of city beauti. 
fication, and her advice is eagerly sought by 
Cuban authorities. Mr. Cummer is taking g 
much needed rest after a strenuous summer 
and fall business. 

Wm. L. Petrie, manager of the Gulf Req 
Cypress Co., returned a few days ago from 
a trip to the Florida mills. Mr. Petrie reports 
that business has taken on added impetus 
since the middle of January, and that the 
outlook for the next thirty days is excep. 
tionally good. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Feb. 3.—From Norfolk and to the tip of 
Florida, January weather was about as bad 
as has been encountered in many years, 
On Jan. 29 and 30, 6 inches of snow, sleet 
and rain affected territory as far south as 
Charleston, S. C. Mills are now digging 
out and shipments have been greatly delayed, 
It is doubtful if production of North Carolina 
pine during January was 50 percent of nor- 
mal. Sales, however, were better, though 
shipments were not wanted until February, 

There have been some sales of edge 4/4 
No. 2 and better band sawn but total has 
been small. Export demand has not been 
so brisk, but there is a good domestic de- 
mand for circular sawn edge, and this is 
scarce. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths 
have been moving somewhat better in both 
band and circular stock, with buyers showing 
a preference for 4- and 5-inch. Edge 4/4 
No. 3 has been quiet, for recent snow storms 
in the southern States have held down de- 
mand. Edge No. 2 and better 5/, 6/ and 8/4, 
has been selling a little better, and inquiries 
for these thicknesses in stock widths have 
also picked up. 

Sales of edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried 
rough, have been rather light. One or two 
tidewater mills have been fortunate in book- 
ing a few additional cargoes for the East. 
Rail mills have found business quiet, but 
are not in position to ship. Edge 4/4 No. 2 
box and 4/4 No. 2 stock box have been 
quiet. There has been a good demand for 
4/4x12-inch No. 1 stock box, rough and 
dressed, but other widths are slow, though 
some 6-inch is being sold. Prices are holding 
steady. Other low grade pine has been very 
quiet, except that dunnage is still selling 
nicely. 

While planing mills booked a little more 
business during January, trade has been 
quiet. Prices are certainly low enough on 
flooring, ceiling, roofers etc. Kiln dried and 
air dried roofers have been slow but it is 
believed prices have hit bottom. Many air 
drying roofer mills are not operating. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Feb. 1.—Three days of snow-covered streets 
were responsible for low sales last week. Re- 
tail prices held. Mill lists show few changes 
from those of Jan. 15. No. 3 flooring reached 
new low levels; No. 2 items are draggy; No. 1 
and C prices held better, but demand is poor; 
B&better sagged $1 to $5. Some shortleaf di- 
mension items declined, but long lengths are 
rather scarce and 22- to 24-foot held firm; 18- 
and 20-foot in 2x6-inch and up held fairly 
well, but 10- to 16-foot items sagged, as de- 
mand is poor. Longleaf dimension followed 
shortleaf, but 2x12-inch No. 2 and better 
shortleaf, 12- to 16-foot, is $19 to $21, while 
longleaf is $35 to $38 f. o. b. mill. There is 
a good demand for small longleaf timbers at 
fair prices. If logging conditions do not show 
improvement within the next month, there 
will be a shortage of dry stocks at the mills, 
even with today’s limited demand. Yards are 
rather slow to start buying, and their stocks 
are the lowest since 1916. 

The Reed Bros. Lumber Co. has removed 
its sawmill to just north of Terminal Sta- 
tion. Logs will be secured from points near 
Birmingham. 

The Acme Woodworking Shoppe, of Bir- 
mingham, has closed down. 

The Attalla Lumber Yards, Attalla, Ala, 
will not rebuild immediately; the plant burned 
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Jast fall. Another storage yard site has been public work will require 4,500,000 feet of lum- 


taken under option. 

j. A. Sturgis, former manager Alabama City 
Lumber & Supply Co., Alabama City, Ala., has 
disposed of his stock to W. F. Sims and will 
enter the re-roofing and floor laying business 
at Alabama City or Gadsden. 


Ernest Propst, many years manager of the 
propst Lumber Co., and recently sales man- 
ager of the Grayson Lumber Co., has resigned 
and will go to the Propst mills at Ohatchie, 
Ala. 

The Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., has appointed Albert L. Lindsley as sales 
representative for Alabama and part of Flor- 
ida. 

J. W. Allen has resigned from the sales 
force of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Lum- 
perton, Miss.; will cover northern Alabama 
and Tennessee for the Standard Lumber Co. 


Cc. W. Richards has entered the commission 
pusiness at Talladega, ‘Ala. 


The Reynolds Bros. Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. is holding an “Own Your Own Home 
Show” at the new home of Mr. and Mrs. B. F. 


Reynolds. 
Laurel, Miss. 


Feb. 3.—The southern pine market last week 
was fairly good. While orders exceeded ship- 
ments, they did not quite equal production. 
A few’ days of sunshine have put buyers in 
a better frame of mind, and they are now 
placing orders for immediate shipment. The 
export market continues only fair. There 
were no large contracts placed. 

Hardwood shipments and production are 
both off considerably. Prices continue firm 
and demand is good. ‘The new mill of East- 
man-Gardiner Hardwood Co. here will be 
ready for operation in about sixty days. 

Charles Green, president Eastman-Gardiner 
Lumber Co., and Mrs. Green, also W. B. Rog- 
ers, Of Bastman-Gardiner Lumber Co., and 
Mrs. Rogers are visiting New York. 

Carl Wickstrom, of Stockholm, Sweden, in 
charge of the Masonite plant in Sweden, has 
been spending several days in Laurel as the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Mason. 

William H. Harris, of the Frank H. Harris 
Lumber Co., Toronto, Ont.,-has been a vis- 
itor to local mills. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Feb. 1.—Breaking of the long cold spell this 
week will result in many logging camps open- 
ing Monday, and a more general resumption 
of operation among the mills. The list price 
of logs remains unchanged. It is believed 
that next week prices will stabilize. Loggers 
feel that on account of log shortage they 
can ask more now than they can sixty days 
later. The general log supply is fair. Hem- 
lock logs are not any easier, on the whole, as 
there is good demand for hemlock lumber. 
The poor market for common has much to do 
with keeping fir logs at list price. Good tim- 
ber logs continue scarce, some lots being held 
for $1 above list. 'The supply of cedar logs 
is ample and none are being sold above list. 

Word received here today that the United 
States Intercoastal Lumber Conference has 
fixed rates of $11 for March and April, and 
of $12 for May, is encouraging to local ship- 
pers, who see in stabilized and higher rates 
relief from the uncertainty that has made 
their business difficult the last six months. 
Last week produced little new business for 
intercoastal shippers. The present asking 
price for 2-inch fir is $7 off list 30, which is 
equivalent, to $16.50 to $17 a thousand. The 
Present asking prices for 2-inch hemlock is 
$9.50 to $10 off, or $13.50 to $14. 

All export markets are quiet. 

A wholesale buyer declared that many mills 
are holding for higher prices. Shingle prices 
femain the same, with stocks low. No great 
amount of rail business has developed, one 
operator saying that demand for yard and 
Shed stock is the lightest he has ever known. 
There have been some placement of material 
for local railroads and of specialty cutting. 
A fair amount of business has come from 
Texas for a number of firms. Others report 
Many inquiries, but few orders. 

Local retail demand has increased, money 
being easier and interest rates lower. A 
large number of local projects are under way, 
and the situation here is better than for some 
time. Two large contracts let last week for 


ber. One local realty company reported that 
January inquiries were double those for Jan- 
uary last year. 


The Fairview Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital from $10,000 to $25,000. . The com- 
pany has also incorporated a subsidiary, the 
Fairview Roofing & Paint Service (Inc.) for 
the purpose of retailing roofing and paint, on 
a basis of 10 to 20 percent down, and instal- 
ments running from six to twelve months. 
This company is incorporated for $10,000. 


Esker Fitzwater, of the White-Rogers 
Lumber Co., Seattle, left today for an ex- 
tended trip through the East. He formerly 
sold lumber in the Ohio River Valley for the 
John D. Collins Lumber Co. here. 


| MANUFACTURER and DEALER 


Of Special Interest to Loggers 


The unusual weather conditions that have 
prevailed in practically all sections of the coun- 
try during the last several weeks have presented 
many problems to the logger. Not the least of 
the trouble incident to the ice and sleet that 
have combined to add to the difficulties of log- 
ging has been the increased hazard to 
the log drivers and to the men operat- 
ing in the booms at the mills. This 
in turn has accentuated the need of 
safe and sure calks on the boots and 
shoes of the men engaged in this oc- 
cupation. In this connection the North 
& Pfeiffer Manufacturing Co., at Hartford, 
Conn., has made a distinct improvement in its 
Shur-Fut safety calks for lumbermen. These 
calks make log driving safe. They prevent ac- 
cidents in the woods and are easily and quickly 
screwed into the sole of the shoe. One advan- 
tage of these screw calks is that they can be 
easily and quickly inserted, or may be removed 
from the shoe more easily than the old-fash- 
ioned drive calks. This company carries a com- 
plete line of screw calks in the correct sizes for 
the several purposes for which these calks are 
used, and is in position to fill orders promptly. 
Not only are these “napes”’ wing screw calks 
of particular advantage to loggers and lumber- 
men, but hunters, fishermen and sportsmen find 
them helpful, and in fact they can be used 
to advantage and with comfort by men, women 
and children on ice, snow or slush wherever en- 
countered. 














(S222 222200: 
“Quality Engineering” 

Under the title of “Quality Engineering” the 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. has just issued 
an attractive booklet illustrating and describ- 
ing many of its various shovels, cranes and 
hoisting machinery, known as the “American” 
line. _ Considerable space is given to the 
“American Gopher,” which is described as “the 
kind of shovel the experienced shovel user 
would build if he had the know-how and 
equipment to build the kind of shovel his long 
experience tells him he needs.” The manu-, 
facturers claim several superior points for the 
“Gopher,” saying that “It has fewer parts 
than any other machine of its class; lower 
center of gravity, therefore less weight; lower 
upkeep; greater ease of operation, and more 
yards per day.” One of their machines of par- 
ticular interest to the lumberman is _ their 
“American Log Roller.” <A copy of this book- 
let may be secured by addressing the American 
Hotst & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Hymeneal 


M’CALL-LOUKS. Announcement is made 
of the marriage at Moose Jaw, Sask., on Jan. 
24, of Miss Leila Fae Louks, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jasper Louks, of that city, to Harold 
S. McCall, of Simcoe, Ont. Mr. and Mrs. 
McCall will make their home in Simcoe, where 
= eee is well known in the lumber 
trade. 








Timber Land Sales 


TALBOTTON, GA., Feb. 3.—The Southmont 
Manufacturing Co., of Talbotton, has acquired 
a tract of timber containing more than 20,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, near Thomaston, Ga., 
and will establish several small mills at once, 
it is reported. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES 

New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 

South Bend, Ind., 511 Pythian Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 2-219 General Motors Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 5525 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 711 Traction Bldg. 


Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 




















Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
Rh. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yetiow Pine 


aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





Rosboro, Ark. We Solicit 
ant A Your Patronage 











WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson’s Weed Killer to 40 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over, 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


CindreMil 


Department R 1 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


CO TIMBER ESTIMATORS 0 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 


JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 














asper Lemieux 


TIMBER rederick Lemieux 
ESTIMATORS _F.H.Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


Alone Main 2479" NEW ORLEANS 











Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 4 ssc! ven: 
including a lumber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous useful lumber 
tabulations. id, 50 cents 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn ‘St., Chicago 
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Specials West Coast Woods 


Kiln Dried, Run to Special Patterns, 
Mixed cars of Sills, Jambs, Drip-Cap, 
Hanging Stile, Brick-Mould, etc. 


From Our Own Mill at Portland, Oregon. 


Gram- Willis Lumber Co. 


866-74 Larrabee St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: Diversey 6306 








Redwood Products 
aXe 
SEQUOIA 


Redwood Sales Company 
Reom 1725, 400 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 











° _ 
Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 
A ating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook inty and Cook County Dealers 
Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 














You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just as a large portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those who sell the same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 

Write for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Foid- 
er No. 49 S. 


Also, if you have some bad accounts on your books, 
our Collection Department can probaly get your 
money for you and the cost will be very little as 
as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 


ASSOCIATION 
008 So. Dearborn 8t., CHICAGO 





Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William -Si., NEW YORK CITY 





















VEST POCKET 
READY RECKONER 


A useful vest pocket manual 
including a lumber calcula- 
tor for standard sizes, log 
rules, estimated weights of 
lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. 


Prepaid, 50 cents 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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HE relative merits and costs of various types 

of construction are fully explained in the 
Hool and Johnson 2-volume “Handbook of Bulld- 
ing Construction.” Covers fully rinciples, 
methods, costs, etc. Illustrated, 1474 pages, 
$10.00 postpaid. Address American Lumberman, 
431 So. ‘Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 





E. J. Smith has resigned as treasurer of 
the Stoughton Co., Stoughton, Wis., automo- 
bile body builder, after serving in that office 
since June, 1897. 


J. P. Kellogg, of the Kellogg Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., arrived in Chicago Tuesday 
to spend several days in this territory, calling 
on the local trade. 


R. W. Monger, of the Elkhart Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Elkhart, Ind., was in Chicago two 
days last week, and called at several of the 
local lumber offices. 


The George Lyddon Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., expected to take over the retail lum- 
ber yard of the Dalbey-Sheley Lumber Co., in 
Hopkins, Mo., on Feb. 7. 


H. N. Hart succeeds E. S. Smith, resigned, 
as vice president of the R. McMillen Co., sash 
and door manufacturer, Oshkosh, Wis., and 
Howard Rowland succeeds Mr. Hart as secre- 
tary. 

J. W. Paddock, of Electric ‘Mills, Miss., spe- 
cial representative of the Sumter Lumber Co., 
was in Chicago Monday to call on his firm’s 
“_~ representatives in this territory, Shook 

ros. 


Fred W. Wright, who recently returned from 
a trip to the West Coast, left again on Thurs- 
day of this week for Portland, Ore., where he 
has made a connection and will be located for 
the next few months. 


Charles A. Miller, president of the Carl Mil- 
ler Lumber Co., Milwaukee, and his wife, will 
celebrate a double anniversary on Feb. 8. They 
were married forty years ago on that date. 
which also is Mrs. Miller’s birthday. 


Ben Franklin, of Chicago, district manager 
of the Coast Fir & Cedar Products Co., left 
Tuesday for Milwaukee and several cities in 
northern Wisconsin, where he will spend a few 
days calling on his firm’s sales connections. 


Official announcement has been made by W. 
H. Burns, vice president and general auditor, 
of the appointment, effective Feb. 1, of W. I. 
Caldwell as auditor freight overcharge claims 
for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way Co., with headquarters in Chicago. Mr. 
Caldwell succeeds F. W. Main, retired. 


B. F. Smith, of the Industrial Lumber Co., 
Elizabeth, La., was in Columbia, Mo., on Mon- 
day of last week to make arrangements for his 
daughter to enroll next fall in the school of 
journalism at Missouri University. Miss Smith 
is now a student at St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 


Oscar T. Quimby, chemist at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., has re- 
signed to take a position in the research divi- 
sion of the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. At the laboratory he completed much 
important work on the electroendosmosis of 
wood ‘and at the same time was engaged in 
graduate work in chemistry at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Don S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, was 
elected as one of the two directors appointed 
at the annual meeting, Jan. 30, of the Mil- 
waukee Secretaries Forum. Milwaukee has 
the reputation of possessing more business asso- 
ciations and clubs to the square inch than any 
other industrial center of the.country and so 
Mr. Montgomery’s new distinction is not a 
small one. 


Announcement has just been made of the 
merger of several manufacturers of cigar boxes 
in six different States, all being taken over by 
the Autokraft Box Corporation, of Lima, Ohio. 
The companies taking part in the merger in- 
clude the Chicago Box Co., of Chicago; the 


Norristown Cigar Box Co. (Inc.), of Norris. 
town, Pa.; the Leschey-Myers Cigar Box Co, 
of Hanover and Philadelphia, Pa.; the Wads. 
worth-Campbell Box Co., of Detroit, Mich, 
and Hopkinsville, Ky.; the Globe Box Co, of 
Lima, Ohio; and the Wiedmann-St. Louis Box 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 


Frank C. Rice, president of the J. A. Rice 
Lumber Co., New York, with branch office at 
Springfield, Mass., has announced that John 
Davidson has joined the Rice organization as 
assistant treasurer to take the place of Phillip 
Perkins, recently resigned. Mr. Davidson has 
been with the Stevens-Eaton Co. for several 
years, in charge of its office in New York. 
His new connection with the J. A. Rice Lumber 

‘ Co. became effective Feb. 1. 


Ben J. Throop, of Columbus, Ohio, president of 
the Throop-Martin Co., sash and door manufac- 
turer, narrowly escaped serious injury, Thursday 
of last week, when the automobile in which he 
was riding with Mrs. Throop and ‘Mr. and Mrs, 
Harry Ross Jones, of Canton, Ohio, skidded 
from the highway near Columbus and over- 
turned down an embankment. Mr. Jones, a 
banker, was the most seriously hurt of the four; 
he suffered face lacerations and head injuries, 
and Mrs. Jones suffered a broken nose. Mrs, 
Throop’s injuries included several fractured 
ribs and severe bruises. Mr. Throop, who was 
driving, was only slightly hurt. They had been 
on their way to Florida. 


Resigns as Sales Manager 


R. L. Nash, who for several years has been 
general sales manager of the Andersen I‘rame 
Corporation, of Bayport, Minn., has _ resigned 
his position with that 
concern, effective’ eb. 
1. During his connec- 
tion with the Andersen 
corporation, Mr. Nash 
has made contacts with 





R. L. NASH, 
Bayport, Minn.; 


Who Severs His 
Connection 





retail lumber dealers in 
all sections of the coun- 
try and thus has formed 
a wide acquaintance 
among the distributers 
of lumber and lumber 
products. It has been 
reported that Mr. Nash 
contemplates entering 
into business for him- ; 
‘self, but in an interview with a representative 
of the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN he said that 
while he has been considering such a move his 
future plans have not as yet been definitely 
formulated. 


Manufacturer and Retailer 


Visiting in Chicago this week was Ralph H. 
Burnside, of Portland, Ore., manager of the 
Willapa Lumber Co., with mills at Raymond, 
Wash. Mr. Burnside was visiting his son, Rob- 
ert, and making some important business calls 
in Chicago, after having addressed the annual 
convention of the Southeastern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association at Ottumwa. Mr. 
Burnside was the first secretary of this organ- 
ization and derived much pleasure from this 
opportunity to meet with the dealers and rem- 
inisce with them over the early history of the 
organization. 

Mr. Burnside also visited Oskaloosa, Iowa, to 
attend the annual meeting of the Hawkeye Lum- 
ber Co., which operates a line of thirty retail 
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jumber yards in southern Iowa. At this meet- 
ing he was re-elected president of that com- 

ny, other officers being elected as follows: 
Vice president and general manager, C. M. 
Porter; secretary, I. C. Johnson; treasurer, H. 
S. Howard; assistant to general manager, R. 
V. Porter. In addition to these, S. H. Hutch- 
inson, of St. Paul, and C. A. Williams, of 
Oskaloosa, were elected directors. 

In addition to his retail lumber interests and 
his manufacturing interests, Mr. Burnside has 
been active for many years in the work of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


Sells to Partners 


Of interest to lumbermen, in and near Chi- 
cago especially, will be the announcement made 
this week that Walter Robison is selling out 
his interests in Baxter, Robison & Montgomery 
(Inc.), one of the most widely known com- 
mission lumber firms in the city, bringing to a 
close an association of some twenty years’ 
standing. Effective March 1, Charles L. Baxter 
and Harry Montgomery acquire all the stock 
in the corporation, which will be known as 
Baxter & Montgomery (Inc.). Business will 
go on as usual in “the same old stand” at 1626 
Conway Building, 111 West Washington 
Street, they announce. Mr. Montgomery will 
take charge of the West Coast department 
which heretofore has been handled by Mr. 
Robison. ' 

No announcement of his plans for the future 
has been made by Mr. Robison, except that he 
said Monday evening he and his wife will start 
about March 1 on a two-months’ vacation. 
After that, he said, he will make known his 
future line of endeavor. The move, he added, 
is one that he has contemplated for some time 


but the three men hesitated to disrupt the part- 
nership. “ae 

Mr. Robison started in the lumber industry 
twenty-five years ago, in Kansas City, Mo., as 
private secretary to W. R. Pickering, of the 
Pickering Lumber Co. Later, he served for 
five years as salesmanager of the Pickering 
company. He left that position to enter 
the retail lumber field, operating the South 
Side Lumber Co. in Waco, Tex., from 1914 to 
1919. Then he joined with Mr. Baxter, with 
whom he had come in contact several years 
previously, while both were with the Pickering 
company, in the Robison-Baxter Lumber Co., 
in Chicago. In 1921 that partnership was dis- 
solved when Mr. Robison returned to the Pick- 
ering fold, this time as vice president in charge 
of sales and southern pine sawmill operations. 
The firm of Baxter, Robison & Montgomery 
(Inc.) was organized early in 1929. 


Lumber Company Elects Officers 


Trager, Iowa, Feb. 3.—Directors and officers 
of the Farmers’ Lumber Co. have been re- 
elected for the ensuing year and Ferdinand 
Wehrham was re-appointed manager of the 
local yard with John Lonergan manager of 
the Buckingham branch. Walter Wilson is 
president of the company; S. S. Wilson, vice 
president; Fred Childs, secretary, and J. G. 
Podhajsky, treasurer. The officers with A. J. 
Danker, Frank Earley, John W. Young, Rob- 
ert Young and Joe Machazel, comprise the 
board of directors. An 8 percent dividend was 
declared, and $3,342 set aside for depreciation, 
the balance going into the reserve fund. The 
volume of business for the year just closed 
was reported as very satisfactory. 





Is New Northwest Forester 


Secretary of Agriculture Hyde announces the 
appointment of C., J. Buck as district forester 
in charge of. the Pacific Northwest National 
forest district, effective March 1. Mr. Buck 
will succeed M. Granger, whose appoint- 
ment as head of the nationwide survey of forest 
resources being carried on by the Forest Service 
was announced early in January. 

Mr. Buck entered the Forest Service nearly 
twenty-seven years ago. In 1906 he was a for- 
est assistant in the Trinity national forest, and 
later was transferred to the Klamath national 
forest. In 1908 he was made supervisor of the 
Crater national forest, and when the Pacific 
Northwest district was established in that year 
he was transferred to the district office at Port- 
land, where he has remained until the present 
time. He served as assistant chief of the office 
of operation until 1910, when he became as- 
sistant district forester in charge of lands. He 
is a graduate of the Yale Forest School. 

As district forester, Mr. Buck will have 
charge of administering the twenty-two national 
forests in Oregon and Washington. This dis- 
trict contains some of the heaviest stands of 
national forest timber in the country and ranks 
among the leaders in volume of national forest 
business transacted. 


Resale Price Bill Progressing 


After years of consideration the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce has 
reported favorably to the House the Capper- 
Kelly Fair Trade Bill, otherwise known as 
the Resale Price Bill. Commenting on the 
action of the committee, Representative Clyde 
Kelly, of Pennsylvania, co-author, said: 

The action of the interstate and foreign 
commerce committee in favorably reporting 
the Capper-Kelly Fair Trade Bill is gratify- 


ing to all believers: in fair competition in 
business, 


It is proof of the justice of the contention 
urged through many years that predatory 
Price cutters shall not be permitted to de- 


stroy standard quality goods and independ- 
ent distributers through cut-throat practices. 

The committee’s action and the progress 
of this measure will without doubt be as- 
sailed by every interest which profits from 


unfair competition. Semi-monopolistic re- 
tailing organizations and their allies will, 
as in the past, endeavor to distort the one 
issue involved, which is honest business 
methods. 

Step by step the victories have been won 
and there can be no doubt as to final success 
in the effort to secure a square deal to inde- 
pendent American business. 


The purpose of the bill is to protect trade- 
mark owners, distributers and the public 
“against uneconomic practices in the distribution 
of articles of standard quality under a distin- 
guishing trade-mark, brand or name.” 


Increased Forestry Appropriations 


At the hearing before the Senate sub-com- 
mittee on agricultural appropriations Franklin 
W. Reed, forester of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, informed the sen- 
ators that the association was well pleased with 
the action taken by the budget bureau and 
the House of Representatives in increasing 
forestry appropriations. 

Mr. Reed told of the great need for, and the 
high value placed by timberland owners of 
the West on forest fire weather warning serv- 
ice and urged the wisdom of granting a sub- 
stantial increase for this work. 

Discussing forest management research, Mr. 
Reed said: ; 

The appropriation of $473,000, as passed 
by the House, while granting a $50,000 in- 
crease over the present fiscal year, neverthe- 
less fails to provide adequate funds to en- 
able the Forest Experiment Station at New 
Orleans to initiate silvicultural studies in 
the hardwood forests of the Mississippi delta. 
Such studies are greatly desired by the 
owners and operators of southern hardwood 
forests, and the U. S. Forest Service is pre- 
vented from undertaking them only by the 
lack of funds. An additional increase of 





CHICAGO 





For Big Values in 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Send your orders to 
Maisey & Du 
Owned and Operated by 


CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis St., CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 





INLAND EMPIRE 
LUMBER Co. 


— SPECIALISTS— 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 
Idaho White Pine §Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 

Fir & Larch Cedar 
Telephone Central 5691 


Room 1606, 8 S. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 
Lumber Co. 


Three double band mills sawing northern 
hardwoods: 


Lake Linden, Michigan 
Marenisco, Michigan 
Winegar, Wisconsin 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 ills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 


Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
and “Soo Brand” Maple and Birch Flooring. 





Klin Dried 


and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent e ional quality stocks i 
Engelmann i thy wept Dene! Pine. 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 
Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2444 


Griffith-Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIL 











THE CLASSIC OF THE LUMBER BUSINESS 

As long as there is a lumber industry, lumber- 
men, and others as well, will read and re-read “In 
Forest Land,” by Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman 
poet.” Into it the et laureate of the lumber 
business has put the humor, philosophy and gsenti- 


ment of the woods and the lumber-camps. If you 

know these things, how you will enjoy this book! 

— postpaid. American 
rn 8t., Chicago, 111. 


Lumberman, 431 4 
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climatic conditions. 


Try a Craig Mountain mixed 
car and notice the difference. 


WINCHESTER, 








Here’s the Reason 


WHY! 


Why will more dealers offer Craig 
Mountain Pondosa Pine to their custo- 
mers this Spring than ever before? 


Because of Craig Mountain Quality. 
Our lumber has a wonderful fine tex- 
ture—the result of favorable soil and 
It is light, soft and 
white—exceptionally pleasing to the 
carpenter to handle and work. You can 
build trade with Craig Mountain quality. 


Craig Mountain 


Lumber Co. 
IDAHO 











MOULDINGS 
FINISH 
CASING 
BASE 
CEILING 
SIDING 
FLOORING 
DIMENSION 
BOARDS 
SHOP AND 
FACTORY 
LUMBER. 


SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


G. 8. PATTERSON, 
P. O, Box 96, 
Oconomowoc, Wis, 


W. J. SCHILLER, 
4347 Benton Bivd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ALEX W. STEWART, 
931 Lumber Exchange 
nee. » Minneapolis, 




















$20,000 would clear the way for this impor- 
tant work. 


Mr. Reed explained that in the matter of for- 
est products investigations under the McNary- 
McSweeney law the House, although approv- 
ing of an appropriation of $620,000, had neg- 
lected two important research items. One was 
an increasé of from $10,000 to $30,000 for de- 
veloping processes of making light-colored pa- 

r from Douglas fir, and the other an omitted 
item of $15,000 for study of ways to improve 
the utilization of lumber in small houses and 
other frame buildings. He further said that 
the economic utilization of a large amount of 
wood waste in Douglas fir logging operations 
and sawmills depended upon the development 
of suitable paper products from it. 

Frank P. Cai rtwright, chief engineer of the 
National association, who also attended the 
meeting, strongly advocates the investigation 
of ways and means to improve the use of wood 
in the construction of small houses and other 


frame buildings, as a project of inestimable im- 
portance to the farmer. The budget bureau in- 
cluded an item of $15,000 for this project in 
the Forest Products Laboratory schedule, but 
it was omitted by the House. The restoration 
of this item by the committee, Mr. Cartwright 
says, will directly benefit every farm builder in 
the country, as well as the lumber industry. 

Mr. Reed said that the increase for the for- 
est survey project of $85,000, to a total of 
$125,000, was gratifying, and added: 

It encourages the belief, he added, that pro- 
vision necessary to complete this indispen- 
sable survey will be forthcoming as needed. 
A national forest resources survey is valu- 
able in proportion to the speed with which 
it can be pushed to completion. The sooner 
we know the exact status of our forest re- 
sources the better shall we be able to recon- 
cile the now violent differences of opinion 
concerning policies for their perpetuation. 
The McNary-McSweeney law authorizes an 
annual appropriation of $250,000. The Forest 





Service has perfected its plans to the point 
where it can use that amount efficiently ang 
effectively during the fiscal year 1931. There 
is every justification, therefore, for increag. 
ing this item from $125,000 to $250,000. 


He told the sub-committee that studies of im. 
portant phases of commercial forestry will have 
to be abandoned unless the full increase of 
$50,000 recommended by the budget for this 
purpose be granted. The House cut the estj- 
mate to $25,000. 


National Forest Receipts Increase 


The money receipts from national forest ac- 
tivities during the last six months of 1929 were 
nearly 10 percent greater than during the same 
period of 1928, according to the Forest Service 
The total was $3,245,164, received from grazing 
fees, timber sales etc. This was an increase of 
$316, 054 over the last six months of 1928. 

In the last six months of 1929 the sale of 
timber to be cut under Forest Service super- 
vision yielded $2,405,829, nearly three-fourths of 
the total receipts for that period. 

Nearly 1,500,000,000 board feet of timber is 
new being cut annually on the national forests, 
or a little more than 3 percent of the total cut 
of the country. The present cut, it is stated, 
could be materially increased without over-cut- 
ting the sustained annual yield, but for economic 
reasons it is not the policy to force national 
forest timber on the market. 

Large sales of national forest timber are 
miade (1) to enable established mills to continue 
operation, stabilizing communities dependent on 
them; (2) to prevent depreciation in value of 
Government timber; (3) to aid development of 
regions or communities by the establishment of 
industries and transportation facilities. 

Twenty-five percent of national forest receipts 
is turned over each fiscal year to the counties 
in which the forests are located, in lieu of 
taxes, for road building and for school de- 
velopment. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


To Combat Walnut Rate Boost 


Railroads of the middle West have decided 
they should have at least 5 cents per hun- 
dredweight more for carrying walnut lumber 
than for carrying other kinds of lumber, be- 
tween points in the Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory and also from all poi.... in that 
territory to all other territories. Or at least, 
they hope to get the increase. But the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, through J. 
A. Koehler, of Chicago, district manager, 
has joined forces with the American Walnut 
Manufacturers’ Association to resist such an 
increase. Representatives of the two organ- 
izations met Monday afternoon to make plans 
to force the carriers into an open hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to show cause why the sought-for “minimum 
of 5 cents additional” should be granted. A 
similar advance in rates is also asked for 
cherry and butternut lumber. 

\Advances ranging from 10 to 25 percent in 
the rates on walnut logs from points in Ne- 
braska to Omaha, and to Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
as well as from Kansas points to Kansas City, 
Mo., are also asked by the carriers. This, too, 
is being opposed by the two organizations, by 
the same method as outlined above. - 


Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the revenue freight carloadings for the week 
ended Jan. 25, 1930, totaled 862,621 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 45,099 cars (a de- 
cline of 695 cars below the week ended Jan. 
18, 1930); grain, 38,619 cars; livestock, 29,075 
cars; coal, 214,249 cars; coke, 11,835 cars; ore, 
7,688 cars; merchandise, 232,959 cars, and mis- 
cellaneous, 283,147 cars. 

















Fixinc Hers 
“Well, Eloise, the census people will soon 
begin to count noses.” 
“Where’s my powder puff?” 
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This Week’s 


Lumber Prices 








SOUTHERN PINE 


Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., for the week ended Feb. 1: 


Plooring Jambs 
eee ee... ence | anette: 
,, - ; “ 1 
No. 1, 6-20’..... 4s.13| *% i & Sx6 
NO. 3G err 33.00 Fencing, $18, 10-20 
B&Btr, 10-20’ 41.13 o. 
No. 1, 10-20’ 34.66 Ie ole Hp 
No. 2, 6-20’..... ft 2. ieee ‘ 
” G.— No. 2— 
1x4” E.G. 1x4” 16.64 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 69.67 a + 
No, 1, 6-20’..... 47.17 KG” eee eee -33 
1x4” F.G.— No. 3— 
B&Btr, 10-20’ 40.06 1x4” Scale hs tar 13.26 
No. 1, 10-20’. 33.61 EES Bie 14.00 
No, 2, 10-20’. 24.30 Boards, 818 or 828 
Finish, All 10-20’ No. de (all 10- 20’): = 
ee Surfaced: a, SO ROHR 4. 
ager 45.67 1x10" tt eeeee $0.68 
1x6” Rat 45.53 x1 a ee eeee 30 
SOO asGusiat 2 6.60 No. 2 fall 10 to 20" o 
1x5 and 10” 51.60 | 2KS— waeeeeee 
eT gle Rae 4.84 1x10” =e Sa 30; 
5/4x4, 6&8”... 61.57 Sea -sscswas 26.04 
5/4x6, 10&12”. 72.64 No. a (all 6-20’): 
aa 3  . .. ee perenwes 16.36 
10&12” ....°76.00 1x10" iI 16.25 
C Surfaced: TS ee hie 17.45 
ear 40.00 | No. 4, all widths 
1x5 and 10”.. 47.00 and lengths... 7.76 





Ceiling No. 1 Dimension, 
ae es 
me owaledaetaen . 4 Short- Lon 7 
ee. chia 27.79 
Bk pepe pact 18.71 leat’ les 
- | 2x 4”, 10’..25.25 29.47 
Drop Siding 12’. .28.71 29.26 
1x6”, 10-20’— 16’. .25.53 27.37 
Bé&Btr S voaies dais 38.40 18&20’. .27.48 34.50 
Nod LIUITIID 28583 | 2x 6”, 10°..22.05 26.00 
12’. .21.82 26.00 
Casing and Base 16’. .22.36 27.00 
B&better: , ia 18&20’. .25.74 29.00 
go and Or... s+ FeO | 2x 8”, 10’..21.60 27.75 
5 and i0”.::: 59:83 12’. 21.22 27.25 


Shiplap 16’. .22.56 26.50 


18&20’. .24.66 27.50 
No. 1 (all 10-20"); | 34 | 2x10”, 10’. .26.26 29.29 
wm rccccces BB 12’. .25.58 .... 

SAENP cccec ae 33:00 
No. 2. : 16’,.29.07 .... 
2 Oe 18&20’..27.97 32.00 
i210” pe at 19.96 | 2x12”, 10’..84.50 37.75 
No. 8 (all 6-20"): 12’..33.14 32.38 
* PR ee 16.94 16’. .34.00 44.62 
ne EN oe 16.25 18&20’. 34.00 .... 





No. 2 Shortleaf Longleaf Timbers 


Dimension 8181E No. 1 Sq. E&S 
ox 4”, 10’...... 21.02 iw Ril cae 
ree 21.96 ” pales EROS aes 23.86 
7 er 23.32 IS 33.98 
18&20’...... 25.27 ae . FETS 
Su 67. 10's iis'e os 17.82 No. 1, %”. 4" 3.05 
19? . vase 17.17 | No, 2, %”, 4’. 2.76 
stats 18.20 Car Material 
18&20’...... 19.78 | (ait 1x4 & 6”): 
2x 8”, 10’...... 22.50 | B&Btr, 9 and 
| RID 21.63 OP vaxvtnnehé 53.69 
TO. vs 22.49 10 and 20’... 46.26 
18&20’...... s.1¢-| %§, 000 ot... Se 
2x10”, 16’...... 23.05 er eyyeaetes, 
18&20’...... 23.50 16" ees Seman 47.00 
oO —_— 
2x12”, 16’...... 25.00 9 & 18’ 
18&20’...... 27.31 ON ei 26-26 
12 & 14°... .:. 37.25 
No. 3 Dimension No. 2 random.. 21.92 
RS. 2 ve tee hee 14.37 s4s ig # 
ee 5s. e«'secee 12.00 Up to “10” 
FRc. 12.00 * Oe 44.25 
ee” ed dncien 12.00 Se Biles eatie 46.25 








CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 1.—The follow- 
ing average wholesale prices f. o. b. mills 
were reported by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association for the period 
ended Jan. 28: 


California White Pine 
All widths— 


No. 1&2 clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 
er $65.65 $62.25 $49.70 $35.90 
Ei: oc ie 63.95 61.55 49.35 51.30 
| TS 3 61.70 54.05 39.70 48.70 
Se exec we 70.90 63.05 47.65 60.55 

California Sugar Pine 
ee ay 95 $83.10 $66.85 $50.20 
ore. 86.50 72.90 57.90 61.15 
Saar 87.10 64.50 50.00 59.85 
 , 98.65 79.20 66.60 78.50 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common...$29.55 Com.— No.2 No. 3 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 34.45 6” $24.50 $19.25 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 23.50 A gh 20.45 
Sugar°itine Shop s aves 6.75 19.85 
Inch common ...$43.55 12° ..-. 37.60 20.56 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 43.25 Box— 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 30.10 No. 1 ....... $19.15 
i ery 17.50 
White Pir Siding. %x6" 
No. 2&btr dimen. te ee 31.60 
lfxa.w. ....$15.00 R 
Cedar Lath— 
eS as cok 3.80 
Pencil stock... .$26.00 Moe, Gash es 2.80 
Australian No. 1 dim 
vat» pines— 1% OE tweets 20.45 
Oe ree $53.30 
S/ixaw. 2.2... 54.65 Dougias Fiz 
iS ae 41.20 Cé&better ...... $41.80 
eee 52.30 No. 3 clear..... 30.25 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S18S— 
8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 


SRE sonces seeeeeeeee$26,.50 $27.50 $28.50 
SEO” ovccccccsscccese SOD « GR 32.50 
SED” occcccccccvcsess SROD $2.00 83.50 
BE” wevdcesonaccccen 33.50 $5.50 36.00 
SED” scnccoencesens «+ 34.50 35.50 37.00 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 
Prices on No. 1 boards. 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S181E— 
8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 


2x 4” ...$31.00 $31.00 $81.00 $31.00 $32.00 
ax 6” ... 29.00 80.00 30.00 30.00 382.00 
2x 8” ... 30.00 31.00 31.00 81.00 382.00 
2x10” ... 30.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 33.00 
2x12” ... 30.00 84.00 84.00 84.00 34.00 


For No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price’ 


of Ne. 1, 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Spokane, Wash., Feb. 5.—Following f. 0. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Feb. 5. Reports of prices shown 
on 82S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S28 basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length iarch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 
price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 
specified lengths are called for. Quotations 


follow. 
Pondosa Pine 
Inch SELECTS and COMMON a 
” ” 





10” 12” 
C selects RL..... $56.95 $53.12 $63.61 $80.66 
D selects RL..... 39.99 41.75 50.92 66.50 
No. 1 common AL. 39.00 ace ed adhe — 
No. 2 common AL, 25.64 25.29 25.47 31.11 
No. 3 common AL. 18.79 19.83 19.94 20.37 

SHOP, es and 6/4, S2S— 


No. $31.50; No. 2, $21.50; No. 3, $15.50 
SELECT ‘ges 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIpER— 

C select RL. .$61.02 D select RL. 981. 00 
Bava SIDInag, 6% CC... ccccccccccccsevere 4.50 
No. 4 Common, S2S RW RL............. i418 

Idaho White Pine 
Inch SELECTS and CoMMON S2S— - . 
” 1 ” 

C selects RL. - 00 $65.00 =. 4 $19. +4 

D selects RL.... 41.40 61.40 

No. 1 com. AL... 46.04 46.25 2 a 76:31 

No. 2 com. AL... 35.35 35.25 35.33 42.35 

Nio, 3 com. AL... 26.25 25.50 24.54 30.51 
SELECT S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 

Sy NE, Wi 08 505.0 6404 ba we ode wow ans $94.00 
WD a Wes vices eer tn 646 o heed 43.00 
Larch and Pir 
Wo. 1 dimengion, 2x6” 167.....ccsccccees $16.07 
Ba. 3 GHORAIOR, BRIO EG aoc cc ve viewsse 17.25 
No, 3 common, 828, RL 1x8”.........006 17.00 
Vert. gr. flooring C&Btr. 4” RL......... 42.41 
Drop siding or rustic, C&Btr., 6” RL.... 31.13 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 
[Special telegram to American Lumaeaman] 


P Ore., Feb. 4.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— Factory stock— 
Ix1B” ..c0.. .S6E.00 4/4 ...$32.00@34.00 
1x4—10” .... 50.00 6/4 ... 35.00@36.00 

Bevel siding— 6/4 ... 36.00@40.00 

Pre 8/4 ... 36.00@42.00 
x6”, Flat gr. 26.00 


Tath ccc 3.00 
Vert. gr. 31.00 Green box 13.00@15.50 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AmeRIcAN LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 4.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Jan. 31 and Feb 1 and 
3, direct only, reported by West Coast mills to 
the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 





B B&btr Cc 
Bo Pens ae sstenee ene wae 
De site eo bo bore 00 ee 
5/4x4” o thee i: 50 
‘Plat Grain FPlooring 
UNE sus tate oie 23.25 19.50 
SOE ha + SO e vk ohies 32.75 29.25 
Mixed Grain 0g 
WE snccnnste eee eats $15.75 
Ceiling 
De. % wd widie < aad 22.75 18.00” 
Ree ccbecernwen 24.25 18.75 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
Se kteeeoatone : 31.50 27.50 
SES wtwgtibeueees 30.00 28.75 ‘oben 
P) eres Pe eae 17.75 
Pinish, Kiln ‘Dried ana Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
ST eee ee $42.00 $44.50 $59.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” iB” i230” - int?” 
D.. & aves 4ewuwe® $16.50 $16.25 $19.25 $21.50 
ee SRS Fee 13.25 11.00 12.50 13.00 
>) er 8.25 8.00 8.00 baer 
: Dimension 
No. 1 2” aa 
12’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 


4”.$16.50 $16. 50 $18.50 $18.50 $18.50 

6”. 16.00 16.25 17.50 17.25 17.50 $20. 50 $22. 00 

8”. 16.25 16.26 18.25 18.25 17.75 20.25 21.00 
10”. 17.25 17.25 18.00 18.25 18.50 20.50 25.00 
12”. 17.50 17.75 18.50 18.50 18.50 21.25 22.50 


2x4”, 8’, $17.00; 10’, $16.00; 2x6”, 10’, $14.60 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 3x10” 2x12” 
No. 2....$10.00 sea * 00 woe 00 $ 9. ” $15.00 
No. ess 6.50 6.75 Seco 
No. 1 Common Timbers | 
8x3 to 4x13” to 20’, surfaced.....s..00% $19.50 
SzB to 2BE1R" to. 40’, TOUBM. oc cccvcccccoer 18.50 
5x5 to 12x12”, to 40’, surfaced........... 19.00 
Fir Lath 
ae ae? ie ae. Sere ere eee et $3.25 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
SO ee. oS fe ealns a nee oe eek Sate $36.25 
OE En ti toe 2a 5 awed a tite eee ee ae 39.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Feb. 3.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine railroad ties f. o. b. 
" New York 


All 8’ 6"— Sap Heart 
BN kesh piewvinndedpecesedneleaes $1 135 $1.70 
TU 28 Feece 0.9 & 0 6-00-40 b 8 w6 0516 0:8 1.25 1.60 
BF owned cece se bevisweeee cena 1.05 1.35 





ee ad 


Coe 
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WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN) 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 4.—Log market quota- 
tions: 
Fir, yellow: No. $22 
Re. 3, $12@13; ee $28 
Fir, red: 5 One ed, $14@ 6 50. 


Cedar: $15 
Hemlock: ngraded $9@11. 
Spruce: No. 1, $26@32; No. 2, $20@24; No. 


Everett, Wash., Feb. 1.—Log quotations: 

Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 

Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $14@17; 
lumber logs, $30. 

Hemlock: No. 2, $12; No. 3, $10. 

Spruce: No. 1, $26; ‘No. 2, $19; 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 1. 
ket quotations are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $11. Small 
premiums are being paid in some cases. 

Cedar, shingle booms, $26; $19 and $12; lum- 
ber booms, $28 and $21. Sales are at $2@4 
under these list prices. 

Hemlock: $11. A few sales are at $1 off. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Feb. are 
prices on northern white pine f. o. b. Duluth: 


Common Rough Boards and Fencing— 


No. 3, $13. 
Latest log mar- 











10&12ft. 14 ft. 16 ft. 

We. 2, Um € wccccces $49.00 $49.00 $53.00 
ix 6 or 6”.... 61.00 51.00 53.00 

1x 8° ..ccccce 55.00 55.00 53.00 

1x10" ....6- ++ 61.00 58.00 57.00 

1x12” ........ 83.00 81.00 81.00 

No. 3, 1% 4” .cccece 38.00 38.00 43.00 
- 5 or 6”.... 89.00 39.00 42.00 

1X 8” wnccccee 41.00 40.00 39.00 

1x10? ....00. + 43.00 41.00 39.00 

1x12” .....+++ 53.00 49.00 48.00 

No. 8, 1x 4” sess 28.00 28.00 29.00 
ix 6 or 6”.... 30.50 30.50 32.00 

1z 8” ..ccccce 88.00 33.00 33.00 

1x10” .....+++ 34.00 33.00 33.00 

1x12” ........ 36,00 35.00 35.00 


For all white pine (Pinus Strobus) Nos. 1 
and 2, add $1; for 81S or 82S add $1. For 
resawing add $1. S48, add $1.50. Flooring, 
4- and 6-inch, add $1. 80 to price of fencing. 
Ceiling, - and %-inch, same price as floor- 
ing. rop siding, add 50 cents; partition, add 
$1; well tubing D&M and beveled, add $2, to 
price = flooring. 


No. 4, mix _§:foot and longer, 4-inch, $26; 
6-inch, a trr 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, $29; 12-inch, 
$30; 1x4-inch ona wider, $28.00. 


Mo. 1 Piece Stuff, 5181E— 


10’ 12’ 14’ 16° 18&20’ 
2x 4” ....$35.560 $33.50 $32.50 $33.50 $35.50 
3x 6” .... 33.50 33.50 32.50 2.50 34.50 
2x 8” .... 35.50 36.50 33.50 33.50 35.60 
2x10” .... 37.60 38.50 38.50 38.50 39.50 
2x12” .... 38.50 89.560 39.60 389.50 40.50 

No. 2 piece stuff, nse less than No. 1. For 
rough, deduct $1. For D&M, add $1.50. 
Siding 4- and 6-inch, 4- to 20-foot— 
Copaéien 
BE Cé&bt 
Or. ecaet ner 00 $35, 00 $25, 00 $15.00 $33. ‘60 
6” ...eee6 46.00 40.00 30.00 18.00 34.00 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch— 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
[pant 6-16’.$52.00 $56.00 $56.00 $72.00 $87.00 

oO. 

btr.,* 6-16’.. 51.00 655.00 55.00 67.00 82.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 50.00 54.00 54.00 § 
No. 2, 8-16’... 42.50 41.50 41.50 41.50 49.00 
No. 3, 8-20/.. Ht 50 34.25 35.25 35.50 37.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 32.50 34.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 

+D&btr., inaaee inch, 6- to 12-foot, are $6 
off list. 
5"&6/4— 4"&war. 4,6&8” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’ ....$72.00 $74. 00 $77.00 $87.00 
No. 1&btr., 6- 16°. 66.00 68.00 71.00 81.00 
No, 1, 6-16’ eal eta 62.00 64.00 67.00 77.00 


«int 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $7; 6-inch, 
d $9; 8- inch, add $6; 10- inch, add $8; 12-inch, 

me No. 3, 4-inch, add $6. 50; 6- and g- 
re aad $7.25; 10- and 12- inch, add $7; No. 


, $4. 

$Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 


Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 


oot, but not over 20 percent shorter than . 


10- foot: 
Dé&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 EE, 4-inch....... $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 Gn + side 21.00 


Spruce and pine lath, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.75; No. 
2, $6.45. 


23; Rae 2, $17@18; 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 1.—Prices for red cedar 


siding in mixed cars, 
18-foot, f. o. b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, 4-inch 


new bundling, 8- to 


ae “BRB” 

De pevededvesdade $30.00 $27.00 ey 00 

OS ee Er ae Pe 31.00 26.00 23.00 

WOE a b-cdistacceees 35.00 32.00 23.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding 

-inch -inch 

DO scnpekeees Sd wow oc ORS oie 48.00 39.00 

SE Seite ase os 6.00 43.00 

SF ey ae eae ee 65.00 ies 

Clear Finish, 8- to 16’ 

$2 or 4S Rough 

RN ws etna alae alii bas ee $ 75.00 $ 71.00 

OE a a 80.00 76.00 

 ' }?) 2 aR eee re 90.00 86.00 

ee I v5 x's on dn eid ocala 105.00 101.00 

Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
Se OS Se: Oe OO BG kal pac vee eesoccn $45.00 
Discount on Moldings 

Made from 1x3” and under............. . 50% 

Made from other SISOS... .ccccsccece -40% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional | dis- 

SOE 65.5 CEs da sd Fac hHcd RaW eb cesetovce 5% 


Clear Lattice, S45, 4- to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 
$ .30 


De .cvccwesesevesovecresdscesercesocoes 
BA” Wes de ees MORUORHE Reh See ee Oke KOE + -40 
BA pecker ep ehtarsvoncabavceetarunste -50 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 
during the week ended Feb. 1: 


Flooring 


gg 1x4” 
Edge ark ~a we ,citawae $64.50 ee 
ehikeie‘d we man 26.75 
Flat grain—B&better ae ne 41.50 40.50 
Oa TE et wad 32.25 
No A 23.25 
Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $39.25 
Finish and Moldings 
Finish, 1x5&10” Bé&better.............. $59.75 
Finish, 5/4x5&10” B&better............. 63.25 
Se rr ee Se. A cen acwaaase eee 62.50 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under... 54% 
1%” and over.... 31% 
Boards and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, 1x 8”, No. 1........ $31.75 
> ie) i Seer 26.25 
SS Se. Di Mid ae da nmim ole wen eee a ak 20.25 
Dimension 
ae ae Fe COU. Ree $24.00 
DE DORR OF bcs trie 2s odes 25.25 
ee ee oes cas aceesale ts 31.25 
Be Ey: Be Se em 6 6-0-0 Race wcicuvet 19.50 
Se Oe OF BO fe chicsccetscvsces 20.75 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 1.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car 
prices) f. o. b. mill are as follows: 


First Grades, Standard Stock 


Steniant Mixed with 


ars cedar lumber 
Extra stars, 6/2.. $ ) 96 2.10 $ 2.10 2.30 
Extra clears, 6/2. 2.15 2.40 2.40 2.55 
XXXXX 3.10 ° 3 


SS pe ea * 3.40 3.25 .75 
| Ee a 3.25@ 3.30 3.50@ 3.60 
Perfections .....ec- 4.10 4.50 $500 4.50 
OS eae 8.50@10.00 8.560@10.00 
Dimensions, 5” 5/2. 2.55@ 2.90 3.15 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra stars, 6/2....$ 2.15@ 2.20 
Extra clears— ; 

75% vert. gr..... 2.80 

50% vert. ger..... 2.60 
DEL ieee bale oes 3.20@ 3.60 
RPGS ckscretoves 3.85@ 4.00 
Perfection® ....c.0- 4.50@ 4.75 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Common stars, 6/2..$ 1.10@ 1.25 $ 1.10 1.25 
Common stars, 5/2. 1.30 1.35 1.30 1.50 
Common clears .... 1.85 2.00 2.00 2.15 
No. 2 Royals...... 5.50 6.00 
No. 2 Perfections... 2.60@ 2.90 
British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
ten etes k oie cae $ 3.40 
DI Weieboceene 4.00 
pS eee 4.80 
Perfections ........ 5.00 
DE “hase cn 6s ‘ 11.00 





OAK FLOORING | 


Following are carlot quotations, Ch 
basis, on oak flooring: leago 


38x24” x1%” x2” %x1l\* 

[st qtd. wht..$111. ny 106.00 $93.00 $68: 
lst qtd. red... 1.00 76.00 70.00 665.09 

2nd qtd. wht.. 78.00 71.00 68.00 Y 
2nd qtd. red... 71.00 66.00 58.00 68.09 
lst pln. wht.. 81.00 66.00 65.00 60.09 
lst pln. red... 74.00 66.00 568.00 65.00 
2nd pin. wht. 69.00 61.00 48.00 43.09 
2nd pin. red... 66.00 61.00 48.00 49.00 
38rd wht. ...... 51.00 51.00 36.00 36.09 
SrG red ...ee. 51.00 51.00 36.00 36.09 
Fourth ....... $1.00 28.00 15.00 165.09 
% x2” x1%" 
| rrr rere $100:60 98.50 
BO “GE, FOG wc kscedecesececees. “Me 96.50 
BE GO, WEE. csceccccsceccecs “SUue 73.50 
ME. Gee WOMscicscepccicvesced FOue 73.50 
Pe (Re ctacccaccocesace EE 76.50 
Ee ONG re ee ae 70.50 
i 2, Moc esesedgenecscee ne 66.50 
-. SOGkstievcecessecesse Se 65.50 
De My, scasetéeeccvecesecen SE 45.50 
MEE che cédoustepescoceses Ge 45.50 

Fourth .... 22.50 0 


° 20.50 
New York rpogecsess prices ma be ae 
Hf adding to the above: For fin 

for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 


mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 


averaged as follows f. o. b. cars flooring mill 
basis during the week ended Feb. 1: 


First 
dpaisiiadiniar aren a-ak $89.51 


Second 
$73.26 


Third 


#§x2%” $51.60 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 3.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods today: 

4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 


|) er + eis ett Fit: $155@165 
OU “és sieeee 115@120 


No. 1 com.:.. 80@ 85 85 90 90@ 9%5 
No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 54@ 569 65@ 60 
Sound wormy. 45@ 47 54 59 57@ 62 
QUARTERED Rep OAK— 
FAS .......+.$115@120 
No. 1 com.... He 4 70 
No. 2 com.... 45 ae 
PLAIN WHIT AND Rep Oak— 

Ser $ 95@110 $100@120 $120@135 
Selects ...... 70@ 80 80@ 85 100@105 
No. 1 com.... 60@ 68 68 73 85@ 92 
No. 2 com 40@ 45 48 565 55@ 58 
No. 3 com.... 26 28 27 29 33@ 38 
Sound wormy. 49 61 59 62 62@ 67 

Basswoop— 
We evceseevi 3 4 80 $ 78 80 $ 88 
No. 1 com.... 57 60 62 67 70 "3 
No. 2 com 32@ 35 37@ 42 42@ 47 
CHESTNUT— 
eee $ 80 85 $ at ity $105 @113 
No. 1 com ~—s 54 64 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com.. 22@ 23 23@ 24 24 

Sd. wormy and 

No. 2 com.. 32@ 34 36@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 1_common E 

& Better, 

sound wormy 85@ 38 388@ 40 40@ 42 

BircH— 
ie pppeepere: $100@110 $105@115 $110@120 


No, 1 common 


and sel. ... 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 15 


No. 2 com.... 35@ 37 40@ 42 42@ 44 
BEECH— 7 
Pree $ 60@ 65 $ bo 70 $ bo 16 
No. 1 com 0@ 43 48 50 
No. 2 com.... 25@ 28 Hy 4 80 33 
PoPpLaR— 
Panel & No. 1 
13” & wider $140 $288 $160 
i sccekuuree 105 120 130 
Saps &. sel... 80 95 110 
No. senate 70 


1 . 60 65 
No. 2 A..,...$ 388@ 41 45@ 47 49@ 51 
No. 2 B...... 33@ 35 36@ 38 38@ 40 


FAS .........$ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@100 
No. 1 common 

and sel. ... 651@ 66 66@ 70 78 
No. 2 com.... 34@ 39 40 


8 
46 47@ 5) 
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Po. NORTHERN HARDWOODS 
Following are prices of northern hardwoods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 
a Sorr ELm— Rep Oak— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.8 Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 4/4.... 95.00 75.00 60.00 38.00 17.00 
4/4 ..+-$ 65.00 $ 57.00 $ 55.00 $ 41.00 $ 22.00 4/4..... 68.00 68.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 = 5/4 .... 105.00 85.00 70.00 42.00 20.00 
5/4... 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 21.00 5/4..... 70.00 60.00 48.00 28.00 24.00 6/4 .... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
$/4 w--- 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 21.00 6/4 .... 80.00 70.00 57.00 28.00 23.00 8/4 .... 116.00 95.00 80.00 60.00 21. 
g/4.... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 8/4.... 85.00 75.00 62.00 36.00 23.00 Harp 
10/4 .... 95.00 85.00 70.00 . 40.00 cece FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.8 
BiIRcE— 12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 .... 4/4 coal 70.00 $ 60.90 $ 50.90 $ $5.00 $ 16.98 
us MM F808 $488. S880 Gag Rook mux tie cscs amkee Hes faa ines 8s 
“4... 96. : é : Y 4/4 ...0 8000.2... 65.00 27.00 19.00 epee’ x . ; : 
G8 os: Beet ey tReet. akan. aes gi (2:5 $800. °[22 60:00 30:00 20:00 10/4... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 80.00 
10/ ase? 110.00 100.00 90.00 - 60. 0 eeee - 6/4 ener 90.00 eeee 5.00 30.00 *20.00 12/4 eeece 125.00 105.00 90.00 65.00 eeee 
I2/4 1... 115.00 105,00 95.00 60.00 ~~... am oles tH Shean 75.00 38.00 ©25.00 16/4 .... 170.00 145.00 130.00 .... «eee 
Til. 79.00 64.00 -38.00 24.00 owes sees sees . . +o os Add for 8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and 
He " 76.00 61.00 34.00 2400 .... 12/4.... 115.00 .... 95.00 67.00 %30.00 wider, | 30; 12-inch’ hb and -wider, #0. 
For 10-inch & wdr., add $30; 8-inch & wdr., “Bridge plank. 14 and 16 foot, and the following perce centages 
aad A te for 6 inch & wdr., 8-foot & lgr., Basswoop— of Ee and wiees, 4/4, i , Roreonts B/, ¢6/ 
> an ° percent; percen 
ice of No. 2 and ee = and 6-foot r | oe 
aris, 962. “tor acloct weds ad sie git 0 Thgn, <Auae” Baten. 2288, nee Ham Mana Raves ee “pene 
Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4-inch, two face 6/4 ...6 80.00 70.00 64.00 3865.00 26.06 0. te porn 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1xb- 3/4 ..., 86.00 75.00 60.00 386.00 26.00 4/4 $f8. =. $3200 sie m 
inch, two -face clear, $90; one and two face 10/4... 96.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 > .... 6/4 Bc lecccccoouett@edess Gal) 7a 
oe Wes Sen “eee Y 12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00... Bh LLL, 6700 © 40.00 80.00 
Sorr MaPLE— Keystock, 4/4, or on grades, FAS, $82; BEECH— io. Sane 
Yh... BE00 GOO --48.00 26.00 2000 Mar SEE AI Cem SERRE, FOTE aye... .onserecsnsccnterscoeveceess OMe 
5/4... 70.00 60.00 60.00 33.00 21.00 No 1, $68. DS ccccosactocsesanssabbiarapeneeeanate 
6/4 .... 84.00 74.00 62.00 35.00 21.00 One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
8/4 .... 98.00 83.00 70.00 39.00 21.00 inch, $68; 1x6-inch, $70. 6/4 ......$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 





SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended Jan. 28, Chicago basis: 





4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Rep GuM— WHITE Oak— 
Qtd. FAS.. 96.00@ 99.25 99.50@102.00 99.50 = = = —— ...sesseeeee Qtd. FAS...117.25@130.50 184. 50@ 138. - Ree . 145.00 
No. 1&sel. 53.50@ 56.75 58.75@ 66.00 59.25 61.25@ 68.00 No. 1&sel. a2 .00@ 81.00 Sk ie pe alie ink vbes) ee 
Wis. Ae... Se Oe SEEE-+  Ccecandwceele abieabesecatse We Sac Ge dee le te es 49.75 
No. 1é&sel. 53.75@ 56.75 62.00 64.00 68.50 Pin. FAS... Bi. 75@ 97.50 100.50@103.75 105.60@107.50 121.50@129.75 
No <n bac Sle cae, ArcipicheténleCateae. Sonttiladen a No. 1é&sel. 50.00 66.75 58.50@ 64. 25 68.50@ 75.00 83.75@ 84.25 
Sap aR No. 2..... 40.00@ 48.00 ./.... Giens sauces tea wee 57.50 
Qtd. FAS... 63.75@ 68.50 73.00 74.00 66.50@ 78.00 No. 3, fig. 27.00@ 31.75 ....... ieee we ie Tee a eae 
No. t&sel. 47:75@ 67.00 ...iceweer< 51.25@ 62.00 53.50@ 63.25 Te. Ec us SE, Aickodevieteh: ble tk hsetd cchebavanuta 
Pin. FAS... 53.75@ 66.00 58.50@-69.00 ............ 65.25 Rep Oak— 
No. lé&sel. 39.75@ 53.00 46.50 46.00 58.00 eee ee de ck Leaehulubeakal acéleeeebee 
2..... 25.50@ 30.25 29.25 SEG BUGE vicas cinexas i ee, ec bbur  ehccemioken 6. shaMiREeeeee 
Ne Dp htckickteces  aaeaeewnosbe 22.00 Pin. FAS... 66.00@ 85.75 ............ 102.50 98. 00@ 117. 75 
a ee ei -dnietRinclomse tea “aceon akan No. 1é&sel. 48.00@ 54.25 57.00@ 57.75 65.75 
BLack GuM—  werkse SEU Lcdeecneneca. siseaicmdoene ~ at Aare y= 
Qtd. FAS.. 49.75 @ 56.00 eceesreceeses 4 0 51.00 MIXED Oax— 
No. 1&sel. 39.75@ 42.75 ...-..-+0e0e 39 oe 41.00 41.00 Pa WN SUNY GEO <icvesbsaqunss  eensedquntre) acne 
og, “URE Sager iad seteneatentt a re BADEN sacs Re ASN, 1esel. 45.50@ 62.00 aks 
. as : . 45. 1 RE EE Re is aR ince AR TE 
No.- 2.. DE BH § (nt ke Kes dieee che ccebareeny bankoeneawes No. _ RPE. oatkaloveds atebscabaton’ 40.00 
TUPELO— No : 23.75 29.00 
Pee. WAR. ARO BAOE ei nck | ckdeecdieesx 64.75 s : 20 ae Fr | ae MOR SRE ee ee e§seingeeces 
No. 14e1.:34.50@ 44.00 38.25 «ss icccccccccce 54.75 5 ppegt 0.25 
No. SUE EE oo eGSkSs: Saeed, uentee. etietaac sees... See cee 
PorLAR— hl BS Pe es ee ee eee, me ree 
cI I ta 94.00 92.75@ 99.00 NO, 2reee4 8900 na eeeeee cece teeteeeeeees 47.25 
Sone Obl, SEO G10) oc icicicoasst. cverdorccees 67.75@ 74.25 Harp Mapte— ~ 
a. Leek, Se WEE” Becewcecccss KSapecises eae 51.75 DTC re. — § accgagbebae, eebistueeeaieeerl Speeds 
No, 2-A.. 37.75 ie ee WOO. Bcecece 60-50 peaekelenthew  sethebedensa ike sana eum 
No. 2-B.. 27.00 7 Be en mee rome bn, ernment Se BEECH— 
No. 3..... 69.50@ 81.75 79.25@ 90.25 84.25@108.00 89.00@100.75 By Siiraer BPBOn roo wetatehen sets eee ussvece ehseeeebease 

CoTTON wWoop— Hickory— 

eee I I oe cen dae, “SG RAEN SS! | MOREE a: Cc a ee oe er ee Dene en fa 88.75 
eS Se, Se ax 5 aid e.eaighd-y 2 Brceie ieee OUD Cicaa lose NSE EU eeee. as cosbh vase 55.75 
ee rr ee es ca sigmeuiel eh auanem edna Sorr ELM— 

MAGNOLIA— ee See a eS ee Meee vey dedeweded tie Saee eketee 
No. 1é&sel. 47.75 = a ra 54.00 it: Sie Ce, RR ne aie eben 5) © si hteemmnee 
Mes Bsr. Bveva cv bask | RS eka! SE IM SO 8. ng EE 0. Sie en'be CORSEREY nteenieabe 35.00 27.75@ 37.00 

: } ections: Dimensio tach Sean WOODS 
PHILADELPHIA PRICES = 10. to ie-foot” tae * WEST VIRGINIA : 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb..a.-Wholesale prices 2x4” ..........$27.50° 2x10" ......... $29.00 3 
secured from authoritative somrces-exclusively 2x6” .......... 26:50 2x12” ......... 30.00 Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. Prices of West 


for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN-are as follows: 
Southern Pine, . . 
(Dock Delivery, Philadelphia). 


Southern Northera:.....and. 
Flori Florida. 

3&4x4” +++ + $42.00 $43.50 

3&6x6”"” .......- 41.00 41.50 50.00 
ng 2 42.00 43.50 50.00 
SS eee 52.00 51.50 52.00 
5&10x10". ....... 50.00 48.50 52.00 
204x123" 0.000 «« 62.00 63.00 63.00 
5&12x12” ...... 68.00 60.00 60.00 
8&4x14” ....... 68.00 66.50 72.00 
5&14x14” ...... 54.00 63.50 8.00 
BE. cexewed 80.00 “se 83.00 
gee 73.00 78.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 

— 2 feet additional, add $1 to 22-foot 
ice, 
Each 11 foot over 32 sane 8 add $1. 


Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%-inch Face 
(Rail ne 


B&btr. ht. rift.$95.00 No. 1 sap flat. .$41.00 
btr. sap rift 80.00 No. 2 sap flat.. 29.00 
B&btr. flat..... 51.00 No. 3 sap flat.. 19.00 


Air Dried No. 2 Common Roofers 


D2S&M— Dis— 
1x6” (%x5%").$25.00 1x10” (%x 916”).$27.50 
1x8” (%x7%"). 26.00 1x12” (%x11%). 28.00 


Axe: - 2 2 1§29.50— 


SOW” asccecee ts ee 
Worth Carolina Pine Flooring 


No. 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 
}$x2%," rift...... - - $66.00 $61.00 cece 
tEX214"- flatter... 45.00. 38.50 $28.00 


pr Drie@: Worth--Carolina Roofers 

1xtO"; %x 9% . $32.50 
oes as 1x12”, -%xt1%.. 33.00 
tine thick, add $1-00. - = 


Clear Red Cedar Bevel 


SN ants erat ciiyle estes. 4:40 46.0 406.500 ooees- $40.00 
RMT pclabennaretn ooo wie aces becuase bene ok ns -- 56.00 
SNE dMcReaniinn ace ere ed bb aacneees sesamiae < 
Maple Flooring, f. o. b. Philadelphia 
MFMA— #x2%"” 1%x2%" 
First grade....... CPOE EEe re $98.50 
Second grade.......ceeeeceee $2.50 83.50 
FRG WO cckissiicisenicss eee 58.50 
Pondosa Pine Dressed 

; ¢ D No.2 No.3 
2 ae oe ...$66.50 $56.50 $46.25 $37.75 
Me * Sora en a ee 76.50 61.50 44.25 39.25 
8 ge eee ee 71.50 61.50 44.25 39.25 
eee ~seacvnvesn 81.50 71.50 44.25 39.25 
I” tosesetbeee 96.50 86.50 48.25 40.25 
23”, G06 GB. osccc 101.50 91.50 54.25 44.25 

Lath, 4-foot No. 1 

Spruce .........+.$6.50 cif.—$6.75 delivered 
Hemlock .......... 4.90 aif.— 5.50 delivered 


Virginia. hardwoods, secured from authorita- 
tive sources exclusively for the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN, are as follows: 


Ash: FAS 4/4;,-$200@206¢.-5&6/4, $115 @120; 
874, $125; 10&12/4, $135@140. Common, 4/4, 
$60; 6&6/4, $71; 8/4, $81.. 

Chestnut: FAS, 4/4, $83@86; 5&6/4, $100@ 
105. :Common, 4/4, $56@58; 5&6/4, $62@66. 


om=a-<-Sound wormy, 4/4, $36@$38. No. 2, 4/4, $27 


@23. 


Poplar: FAS 4/4, $110@115; 5&6/4, $125. 
Clear saps, 4-inch and up, 4/4, $80@82; 5&6/4, 
$90@95;. 8/4, $95. Common, 4/4, $62@65; 
5&6/4, $70@73; 8/4, $78. No. 2-A common, 
4/4, $45; 5&6/4, $49; 8/4, $50@52; No. 2-B 
common, 4/4, $30; 5&6/4, $32@33; 8/4, $34@36. 


Bed Oak: FAS 4/4, $95@100; 5&6/4, $110@ 
112; 8/4, $115@120. Common and select, 4/4, 
$60@63; 5&6/4, $72@75; 8/4, $75@77. No. 2 
common, 4/4, $45 @47.50;95&6/4, $47@50; 8/4, 
$50 @655. 


White Oak: FAS 4/4, $110@105; 5&6/4, 
$125@130; 8/4, $130@135. Common and select, 
4/4, $65@70; 5&6/4, $75@80; 8/4, $80@85. No. 
2 common, 4/4, $50@53; 5&6/4, $55@58; 8/4, 
$61 @63. 
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Especially Adapted for 


Handling Lumber 


Designed for all kinds of yard 
use, the ORTON Crane Truck 
consists of a regular Model “A” 
crane mounted on a steel sub- 
structure equipped with rubber- 
tired steel wheels, with wide steel 
road wheels or with flexible 


crawling treads. 


Travels and steers in any direc- 
tion. Lifts loads varying from 
15,700 pounds at a 10-foot radius 
to 3,700 pounds at a 30-foot 
radius. Equipped with a 55- 
horsepower gasoline engine. Sep- 
arate clutches for each operation. 
Write for Bulletin No. 62. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





RTON 


Cranes, Shovels & Buckets 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 3.—Prices on Ameri- 
can black walnut, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 

FAS: 6-9%” wide: 4/4, $240; 5/4, $250; 6/4, 
$260; 8/4, $270. 

FAS, 10” and wider: 4/4, $270; 5/4, $280; 6/4, 
$290; 8/4, $300. 


Select: 4/4, $160@165; 5/4, $165@170; 6/4, 
$170@175; 8/4, $180. 
N 1: 4 $90@95; 5/4, $110@115; 6/4, 


o. 1: . 
$120@125; 8/4, $135@140. 
No, 2: 4/4, $42.60; 5/4, $45; 6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on Lower Peninsula end dried white 
maple, f. o. b. mill, Antrim, Mich.: 





FAS No. 1 & sel. 
a degitiewledbe oh oan deus $115.00 $ 90.00 
5/4 bidbatntwviéaed ‘ 120.00 95.00 
i bh dnnsd vcdncedasedeee 126.00 100.00 
i shendteteass édedaned + 180.00 105.00 
i s6bcenewawreascekien - 160.00 


OPP eee eee eee eee eee 





CHICAGO BUILDING PERMITS 


Following are building permit figures for 





January, 1930. and comparative figures for 
December, 1929, and for January, 1929: 
Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1929 1929 1930 
IN 0s he's acne woe Wan bbe we 67 33 45 
Offices and hotels............- 5 3 1 
Daca s h aG se 4b ote e602 158 81 41 
Halls and churches........... 6 1 1 
ME Scececewecseneseseces os >a - 
BE oo cceadcewereccuare 130 25 24 
Stores and offices... ........+- 1 1 1 
RGD GO Wis v0.0 cossccens 2 au 3 
Stores and apartments........ = ca ee 
Stores and residences......... 14 10 4 
POND §S adcuseveske tens 3 on 2 
EE lind dededewicns se ctekeeds 386 154 122 
Analysis— Brick Frame Frontage Cost 
Jan., 1929 376 10 14,962 $13,194,400 
Dec., 1929 150 4 5,010 5,098,800 
Jan., 1930 120 2 4,671 5,484,500 








POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., Feb. 3.—Poplar siding de. 
mand is a trifle better than it has been, All 
that is needed is good weather to encour 


building. Prices at Louisville are steady: ©" 
No.1 

FAS Select com. = 

CONOR cecsccccccesse $50 $40 $30 $04 

oe, a ere 50 38 28 29 

PO efvatecsierue’s 50 36 24 18 





This Week’s Markets 


For Editorial Review of Current Market 
Conditions See Page 29 


NORTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Retailers are showing 
some interest in northern pine, inquiries jp. 
dicate, but orders are slow in materializing, 
Industral demand, however, is fair. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 4.—Some wholesalers 
report that northern pine trade was backward 
during the first three weeks of this year, but 
that it has shown an increase during the last 
week. There is not much stock at the mills, 
but some wholesale yards have better stocks 
than they had a year ago. Retail stocks are 
small, and most purchases are for current re. 
quirements. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 4.—Demand for east- 
ern spruce is dull, and prices are easy. Frame 
orders can be placed at $40@41 base. Re- 
quest for random lengths is listless, and some 
lots can be picked up at low figures. Scant- 
ling is offered at $30@31, and 2x6- and 17-inch 
at $32@32.50. Boards are very quiet. A 
year ago 15-inch lath were $7, and now can 
be bought in carload lots at $4.50@4.75, and 
1%-inch are almost stagnant at $4.25. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Retail demand, espe- 
cially from the country yards, is showing 
some increase and practically all distributers 
report a pick-up in inquiry. Box factories 
are somewhat slow. Makers of the less ex- 
pensive furniture are taking a fair volume, 
but those producing the high priced suites 
are reported to be “marking time.” At- 
tempted raids on lumber prices are meeting 
with scant success, mill men and wholesalers 
agree, and lists are being firmly maintained. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 4.—Hardwood demand 
is not at all brisk, but a fair amount is re- 
ported. Some large concerns are still buying 
small lots for immediate requirements. Most 
orders are for rush shipment, as stocks of 
consumers are quite small. An easy tone pre- 
vails in some of the southern hardwoods, par- 
ticularly maple and elm, as a result of slack 
demand from the automobile industry. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 3.—More op- 
timism was felt this week in the southern 
hardwood trade, because of a better run of 
small orders and more frequent inquiries for 
gum, oak and low grade poplar. Spot busi- 
ness was slow. Export trade is dull. Prices 
were unchanged, although some mills were 
willing to shade quotations. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 3.—Buying of 
cypress is confined to scattered lots. of low 
grade lumber for retail yards and up-State 
industries. Little or no finish is moving. 
Prices were unchanged, but somewhat 
weaker. Some buying of tank cypress and 
rough timbers was done by industries. 
Greenhouses were buying small lots of pecky. 


HEMLOCK 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 4.—There is very 
little inquiry for eastern and northern hem- 
lock, and the few retailers willing to buy ex- 
pect to have low bids accepted. Clipped 
boards are $30@31, and random are $28@2%. 
Pacific coast hemlock, offered at reasonable 
prices, is quiet. Both transits and mill ship- 
ment orders are quoted $1@2 under fir lists. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 3.—Demand for all items 
of hemlock continues very light. Little east- 
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ern lumber is coming in, and western stocks, 
while abundant, are not burdensome. Some 
wholesalers report an improvement in in- 
quiries. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Railroad and car ma- 
terial demand continues to lead the Douglas 
fir market. Retailers are submitting in- 
quiries, but seem to want to see a little more 
balmy weather and larger demand before 
placing their orders. In the meantime un- 
favorable weather on the Coast has kept 
production below any amount which might 
endanger prices with surplus stocks. Spruce 
is moving in fair volume to the industrial 
plants. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 4.—Fir demand 
is being held down by bad weather, but there 
is plenty of inquiry and demand should 
begin to pick up this week. The buying so 
far has been largely for immediate require- 
ments. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 3.—Distributors of fir 
feel that the weather has been against them. 
Though stocks here are heavy, prices have 
not wavered in the last fortnight. 


3.—Activities call- 
ing for the use of fir have been checked by 
a heavy snowfall here, and shipments have 
been curtailed by intense cold along the 
Pacific coast. There is talk of a mark-up of 
ocean freight rates to $12 by March 1, which 
will surely result in advances in fir prices 


here. 
WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Although retail in- 
quiries indicate interest in western pines, the 
orders have not commenced to come through 
in satisfactory volume yet. The market, 
however, has an optimistic tone that was 
lacking a few weeks ago. Distributers are 
picking up industrial orders on the side, 
while waiting the expected retail buying 
wave. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 4.—The unusually 
stormy weather of the last few weeks has 
checked demand for western pines and re- 
tailers are disinclined to buy. Many of them 
expect an improvement in the building line 
within a month from now. Prices of Cali- 
fornia white pine are called weak, though 
sugar pine remains steady. Idaho pine prices 
are reported to be strong. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 4.—More mill- 
work plants and other industrial consumers 
are coming into the market, and demand has 
begun to pick up. Retailers have been hold- 
ing back some business on account of bad 
weather. Prices still show a few soft spots. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 3.—Despite the depleted 
condition of Inland Empire stocks at mills, 
there was a little weakening last week in 
both Idaho and Pondosa items. However, 
today there is a little better tone all along 
the line. Spot business is light. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—Reports of bad weather, 
high water, and shipping difficulties in the 
South are having somewhat of a strengthen- 
ing effect on the local market in southern 
Pine. Retail inquiry indicates that the deal- 
ers anticipate some building activity, but 
few firms report any noticeable increase in 
orders placed. Industrial, railroad and car 
material stocks are in fair demand. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 4.—Demand for 
southern pine was off a little last week. A 
fair volume of industrial business was placed 
and demand from the South and East was 
about up to expectations, but the snow-cov- 
ered States in the Missouri Valley were not 
buying. With better weather, it is expected, 
there will be a considerable increase in 
orders. Prices are firm. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 3.—Wholesalers 
and retailers were more encouraged this 
week than in recent months, because of de- 
mand for common lumber. Building associa- 
tions were offering money at the old rates. 
Prices of southern pine continued weak, and 
trade is still rather dull. Scattered orders 








Sifting Out the Fire Traps 


In our mutual companies, our obligation 
to protect the policyholder demands that 
we sift out the fire-traps—that we in- 
sure only approved risks,—that we keep 
losses down. 


The policy-holder who maintains a good 
risk should not—and under our Lumber 
Mutual plan cannot be penalized by 
higher rate and reduced dividends, in or- 
der to protect the bad. 


Few lumber yards offer the fire hazards 
our picture presents, but it is to protect 
our policy-holders and ourselves against 
such risks that we have established defi- 
nite approved standards. 


When a property fails to meet our stand- 
ards, we show the owner how to make 
it acceptable, thus bringing greater fire 
safety to him and safe-guarding the in- 
terests of all. 


For approved properties, Lumber Mutual policies offer the most complete 
protection available for the Lumber industry, with the substantial saving 


of a dividend that averages 40%. 


Write any of: our companies for 


full information. 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


Northwestern — Fire Associa- 
tion, of Seattle, Wash. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermons tual 
Fire insurance Co., of Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

Central Manufacturers 
surance Ce., of Van Wert ohio 





tnteee Lente ag \ 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Boston, Mass. 







indianapolis, | 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Mansfield, Ohio 








were received for small lots from up-State 
yards. Finish of all kinds is slow. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 4.—Southern pine 
trade is very quiet. Roofers, 8-inch air dried, 
have been offered at $27.75@28. The few re- 
tailers in the market for partition are willing 
to pay around $46.50 for desirable B&better. 
There is no change in the general range of 
quotations for flooring. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 3.—Very little lumber is 
being offered. Stocks in the hands of whole- 
salers are not voluminous, and the mills are 
not pressing for business. There is a fair 
demand for flooring. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NEW YORK, Feb. 3.—Eastern spruce lath 
prices are holding firm at $4.75 to $5 in 
wholesale lots, with supplies ample for 
market needs until the shipping season re- 
opens. There are plentiful supplies of all 
leading West Coast brand of shingles, and 
prices vary in different parts of the district. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 4.—Shingle de- 
mand here has been a little slack the last 


week. Prices, however, are holding firmer, 
and some of the fancy grades have stiffened 
up considerably. The demand for lath has 
been: slow, but should show a considerable 
increase this month, as also probably will 
the demand for cedar siding. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 4.—Boxboards are 
quiet. Distributors speak of current inquiry 
as somewhat disappointing, although prices 
are under the range of a year ago, when 
values were agreed to be unprofitably low 
for boxboard operators. Round edge white 
pine inch boxboards can be bought all the 
way from $21 to $25, depending largely upon 


quality. 
CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 4.—The clapboard 
trade is extremely dull. Retail yards are 
getting almost no current business and are 
not yet ready to buy for spring. Some bar- 
gains are being offered by wholesalers, both 
in native stock and lots from the West 
Coast. 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Banks—W. H. Sheppard succeeded 
by J. T. Haisten. 
COLORADO. Fort Lupton—G. G. Philip & Son 


(Ine.) changing name to Philip Lumber Co. 
Pueblo—Santa Fe Trail Lumber Co. sold to 
Lindas Lumber Co., of Wichita, Kan. 


FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Terrell-Chiasson Lum- 
ber Co. changing name to Holley-Terrell Cypress 
Co. (Inc.). 

Wildwood—Hester Lumber Co. succeeded by Hes- 
ters (Inc.). 


GEORGIA. Albany—Home Builders Lumber & 
Supply Co. succeeded by Fry Builders Supply Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Buckel Bros. succeeded by 
Buckel Church Furniture Co, (Inc.). 

Chicago—Chicago Box Co. merged with Auto- 
kraft Box Corporation: headquarters, Lima, Ohio. 

Collinsville—Mrs. L. U. Bruso has sold the Bruso 
Lumber Co. to J. W. Peel, who has been manager 
of the yard for the last year. The business will 
continue under the old name. 


INDIANA. Rolling Prairie— Rolling Prairie 
Grain Co. has’ changed its name to Rolling Prairie 
Lumber & Grain Co. No change in ownership or 
management. 

Salem—Hauger & Alexander succeeded by John 
F. Alexander. 

IOWA. Clearfield—-John Anderson will operate 
under name of John Anderson Lumber Yard. 

Garden City—Garden City Lumber Co. changing 
name to Beran Lumber Co.; headquarters, Unity 
Lumber Co., Mason City, Iowa. 


KENTUCKY. Hopkinsville — Wadsworth-Camp- 
bell Box Co. merged with Autokraft Box Corpora- 
tion; headquarters, Lima, Ohio. 

Louisville—Palmer & Hardin succeeded by Law- 
rence Miller (Inc.). 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Wadsworth-Campbell Box 
Co. merged with Autokraft Box Corporation; head- 
quarters, Lima, Ohio. 


MINNESOTA. Duluth—Endion Lumber Co. has 
merged with Heimbach Lumber Co. and the two 
Plants will operate as in the past with a central 
office under name of Heimbach Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Washington—Lohmeyer & Schulte 
has been taken over by C. J. Harris Lumber Co., of 
Ferguson, which will continue the business under 
management of R. O Wachter 

NEW JERSEY Branchville—Hoos & Fletcher 
succeeded by Hoos, Fletcher & Bain (Inc.). 


OHIO. Cincinnati—Hilary Sexton, president, 
Sexton Mill & Lumber Co, announces sale of the 
goodwill and machinery and 90,000 feet of hard- 
wood lumber of the box factory belonging to the 
company to Albert Kenker, of North Bend Road, 
Cheviot, Ohio. The property on which the factory 
stands was sold to the Cincinnati Union Terminal 
Co. for railroad development purposes. 

Troy—Troy Lumber Co. sold to James Goodall, 
who also operates retail yards in New Carlisle 
and Osborn. 

OREGON. Eugene—Lewis-Peters 
changing name to Lewis Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Schwenkville—Grander & Ty- 
ler succeeded by C. O. Grander. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—North' Side 
Co, gold to W. M. Coyle. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Rogers Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
succeeded by Rogers (Inc.). 

Gilmer—Denman Lumber Co. succeeded by Gil- 
mer Bumber Co. 

Royalty—Allen & Spaulding Lumber Co. mioving 
yard to Grand Falls. 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Harrison—Harrison Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—City Lumber Co. 
of Bridgeport, incorporated; capital, $800,000; old 
concern. 


Lumber Co. 


Lumber 


FLORIDA. Alachua—McCoy Mfg. Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $5,000. 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—Commercial Lumber & 


Building Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; 
old concern; 2653 W. Washington Blvd. 
LOUISIANA. Alexandria — Eicher - Woodland 
Lumber Co. has increased its capital to $500,000. 
MAINE. Bucksport—Bucksport Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 


MICHIGAN. Flint—Larson Lumber Co. increas- 
ing capital from $20,000 common and $20,000 pre- 
ferred to $50,000 common and $20,000 preferred. 

Grand Rapids—Michigan Stained Shingle Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; 931 Michigan Trust 
Bldg. 

NEW MEXICO. Chama—Chama Lumber & Box 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Lancaster 
Floor Co., incorporated. 

Manhattan—Falling Waters Lumber Mfg. Corpo- 
ration, incorporated; capital, $100,000; Louis S. 
Baker, 11 W. 42nd St., New York City. 


Parquet 




















most work. 


as truly as to the industrial filer. 





NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


who makes the 
most money using tools 

is not the one who works 
hardest but the one who does the 


This applies to the man ina lumber camp 


You can do more work with less effort with Nichol- 
son and Black Diamond Files because their teeth are 
shaped toremovethe most stock in the least possible time. 


On your next trip to your hardware dealer’s, ask to see ‘V 
Nicholson and Black Diamond Cross Cut Saw Files in the 







































various shapes and sizes. 
wit, NICHOLSON FILE CO. oa 
USA. Providence, R.1.,U.S.A. — 
Providence Factory Philadelphia Factory 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 











Mineola—Lumber Security Corporation, incorpo. 
rated; capital, $50,000; H. H. Tinkham, Amity- 
ville, L. I. 

Queens—G. A. R. D’Alessio Corporation, incorpo. 
rated; capital, 100 shares, no par value; lumber 
business; Anna E. Axler, 110 William St., New 
York City. 


OHIO. Georgetown—Georgetown Coal & Lum. 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 
OREGON. Eugene—Coyote Lumber Co. increag- 
ing capital to $50,000. 
Enterprise—Snyder 
capital, $50,000. 

Oregon City—Larkins Lumber Co., incorporated: 
capital, $50,000. : 

Portland—Fir Lumber Co. increasing capital to 
$75,000. 

Salem—Zenith Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $3,000, 

TEXAS. Highlands—Highlands Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $2,000. 

Housgton—Sam.Basset Lumber Co. increasing capi- 
tal from $40,000 to $60,000. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—West Coast Wood Pre- 
serving Co., incorporated; capital, $800,000. 

Tacoma—Tidewater Crossarm & Conduit Co., in- 
creasing capital to $250,000. 

Tacoma—Gamble Mfg. Co., increasing capital to 
$35,000; sawdust refining. 

Twisp—Fender Lumber & Box Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Shawano—Shawano County Lum- 
ber Co.; additional $10,000 stock subscribed. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Chatham—P. G. Piggott Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), granted Provincial charter with author- 
ized capital of $200,000, to take over the P. G. 
Piggott Lumber Co. 


Casualties 


ILLINOIS. Peoria—Allen Lumber Co., loss by 
fire in stock and sheds, $50,000. 

IOWA. Des Moines—Des Moines Wood Fixture 
Co., loss by fire, $20,000. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—W oodworking 
of Sanders Mfg. Co., loss by fire, $23,000. 

TEXAS. Houston—McGranahan Lumber Co., loss 
by fire; building destroyed. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—J. E. Etheridge Lumber 
Co.’s yard destroyed by fire. 

South Washington—Lumber yard, office and 
warehouse of Armstrong Lumber Co. damaged by 
fire; loss, $10,000. 


New Ventures 


Lumber Co., incorporated; 


plant 


ALABAMA. Salem—Moundville Lumber Co, re- 
cently began business. 
CALIFORNIA. Rosemead—Rosemead Lumber 


Co. has been formed by Walter H. Burr, of San 
Gabriel, and W. J. Russ, of Rosemead. 

MASSACHUSETTS. West Upton—Malcolm Tem- 
ple will open a building supply business. 

MINNESOTA. Brainerd—Hayes-Lucas Lumber 
Co. will erect new yards at 401 S. 8th St. to cost 
og $40,000; will continue old yard at 122 N. 
8th St. 


NEW MEXICO. Carlsbad—Carlsbad Lumber Co. 
(Inc.) has opened a retail lumber yard, 

OKLAHOMA. Hammon—Home Lumber Co. will 
open lumber yard; sheds and office being erected; 
L. T. Wilder, E. Conley and E. B. Savage, propri- 
etors. 

OREGON. Forest Grove—Fish & Day will start 
a planing mill. 


TEXAS. Ralls—W. P. McKee Lumber Co., new 


concern. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
NEW BRUNSWICK.  Black’s Uarbor—Black’s 
Harbor Mfg. Co. opening plant for manufacture of 
box shooks for use in the fish canning business. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARIZONA. Douglas—Douglas Planing Mill ¢ 
Glass Works will erect a new plant, 50 x 65 ‘t, 
two stories, to cost about $3,500. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Roy O. Martin, hard- 
wood sawmill operator, is negotiating for the es- 
tablishment of a $500,000 furniture factory here. 

Ferriday—J. M. Jones Lumber Co. will at once 
rebuild the mill, office, retail yards, dry kilns and 
planing mill destroyed by fire with loss of $325,000. 

Glenmora—Hillyer-Edwards-Fuller Lumber Co. 
has begun construction of a railroad from its mill 
to the Cocodric tract recently purchased, and will 
double capacity of the mill and install ~ odern 
power plant. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Kenneth L. Smith, 
3002 McGee St., will erect a golf club factory at 
29th and Main streets. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheboro—The Cranford 
Furniture Co. will erect a $150,000 plant for manu- 
facture of furniture, 

Franklin—The Osborne “umber Co. is erecting 
a planing mill. 

OKLAHOMA. Bartlesville — Overleese - Kruse 
Lumber Co. will erect a $10,000 business building. 

Oklahoma City—Lorenz Wood Carving Co., 47 E. 
23rd St., will erect a $12,500 plant. 

OREGON. Alsea—Evan Hall, E. E. Miller et al. 
are erecting an alder mill. 

Forest Grove—C. P. Fisher and Allen Day will 
erect a planing mill on the Caples farm near here. 

WASHINGTON. Auburn—Luther Lumber & 
Logging Co. building $1,000 addition to its mill 
to house a planer. . 

WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—Radford Sash & Door 
Co. will rebuild the $100,000 warehouse recently 
destroyed by fire. 













































